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PRElfACE. 


THE following work lu.s no title to the 
name of a novel. Its incidents are few, 
and its characters fewer. What, then, it 
may be asked, was the author’s object in 
composing it? 

The object aimed at, was to produce a ^ 
volume which might contain sentiment T, 
language, and <les(‘ri])tions 5 w;orthy 6f 
being read. To effect this, it was thought 
tliat they might be more popular, by being 
connected, in some degree, with a narra¬ 
tive. l}iU the narrative, as the leader , 
will very soon perceive, wa*? a subor¬ 
dinate object. ^Itw^as considered merely 
as a vehicle for the conveyance of opinions 
upon morals, society, and literature;" 

^Tlic discpiisiiions which are, occasion-^ 
ally, introduced, may, iperhaps, render, 
tile volume unacceptable to those who are 
tempted to read it fronj the expectation 

of 
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of lincling it merely-a work o/ fictioiij 
wrought up bv the standard of a moder^i 
novel. * Bftt \hcy vylh I h^DC, procuj'e 
readi:rs amonj^' thbsc, yraisc is 

In the language employed, it lias, 
sometimes, been attempted to construct 
it with a greater latitude of rhetorical 
embellishment, than is usually tliought 
consistent with English prose. The au¬ 
thor diflered from those who place all 
^he excellence of writing in simplicity : 
and it is confessed, that the aim has been, 
in*pai\icij]ar passages, (which need not be 
pojnted out), to try how elevated Eng¬ 
lish prose might be made, without be- 
cevning turgid. If the attempt has failed, 
it is hoped that tljc error will be detected 
by those who are competent to judge. 

A very few parts of the following jiages 

* 

hayc^ippcared in print under a different 
form ; 4)ut, they are here introduced 
with additions or alterations. 

Some of the "opinions which arc 
pressed cannot be expected to find gene¬ 
ral 
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val acceptaric^e. l^ct^th^in be wholly 

rajcctetl, If my readers please-; but let 
^ ' *1 

motives ^hc liberally ^aiicl c^indidly 

appreciated. ' ' - . 

- **Tile title of the book sinfficiently pro¬ 
claims that it has been wriUen from the 
suggestion of Ctelehs in Scm^ch of a lpijc\ 

f K 

but, no one can pronounce it a servile 
imitation. 

Jt is not t& deprecate criticism Uiat it 
is told, the following W'ork w'as com- 

menct’d on the lOth of May, 180y, anil, 

* % *■ 

finished on the 3d of June following. 


PREFACE 

VO THE SECOND EDJTW^. 


« 

)N preparing this edition of Ntibllia for 
the press, I liave availed myself of every 
suggestion (whether dictated by the ,,pint 
of liberal criticism, or whether the effusion 
ot literary rancour) w'hicji my judgment 
approved of as being founded in truth.— 
Many things, which were noted as erro¬ 
neous. 
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nebus, I have forborne' to alter, because I 
did not think them SQ myself. It was ,<1 
matter of opinion, j!nd I saw no reason 
for distrusting liny V:)vvn. " ‘ 

It has been objected by sonic that Kn- 
bilia does woy search for a husband ; but 
those who inpde^his objection surely lor- 
got the situation in which I placed myself, 


by giving that tide to iny work wliich I 
did. I wished to depict Nnhilia as a fe¬ 
male vlistingiilshed by delicacy of senti¬ 
ment and strength of understanding; and 
certainly w^as not consistent with the 
former, to make her too liberal ofsituations 
wiich it'js scarcely thought decorous in a 
femal); to talk about. It should be re~ 
incmbered that Nubilia speaks of herself: 
and what opinion \vould,be formed of her-, 
. mind if she were found too willing to riot 
in descriptions, which may be natural, but 
^bich ccrthinly are not fitted to enhance 
bur estimation of her who dwells upon 
thttxiv? It is very just that a man should 
• expatiate upon the charms of courtship, 
upon the anticipations of marriage, and 
upon the delights of mutual intercourse : 
bnf we very \villingly absolve the female 
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§ejc from the avowal of such sentiments. 
It ^as.this coi'sideration tlij^t fettered me. 
1 could not make Nulnlitt seek for a hus¬ 
band without making her upamiable.* I 
wish 1 had not adopted the titje: and they 
Avill read the work with most advantage 


and most justice to the author^s views, 
who read it without any recollection of 
its name. 


It seems to have been impossible to 
avoid a comparison between Ccelebs and 
Nubiliu. They are in no respect similar . 
They were never meant to be so. The 
merits of Ccelebs (and very eminent merits 
it certainly has) cannot detract, by com¬ 
parison, from those of Nubilia, 

Another objection has been made to 
this work. The intellectual character of 
Nubilia is unnatural. The reasonings, the 
notions, and the disquisitions which pro¬ 
ceed, as from her, are, it seems, not to 

- 1 

be found in a female of her age,/ even 
with all her facilities of superior educa¬ 
tion. This may be true; %md they who 
know the sex best will perhaps be most 
convinced of its truth. . But I had to 
‘ choose between excellence and insipidity. 

I ’\ra? 
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I was^compolled to^make her the organ of 
kno\i^Ledge, ^Il'ich/ violated consistency 
of character;|or to fill iny pages with the 
pr^ttle-whicji may be supposed to be na¬ 
tural to a Vouiig girl. There are few, I 
believe, who will blame iny choice. 

I have added two chapters to this second 
edition (Chapters XX and XXI.) because 
I tl\ought tlie work finished too abruptly, 
and that Mr. Vaughan’s character had not 
been sufficiently developed. This will be 
’ considei'cd as an improvemen t: and 1 hope 
/the opinions promulgated in them upon 
. twQ evils of life of no common magnitude 
Avill find some sanction among my readers. 
If 1 thought my could add any weight 

to these oj^nions I would gladly coifi- 
municatc it; but as I do not think so, I 
must leave them to operate by their own 
intrinsic merit, and still beg leave to sub- 
'gfyjbc. myself 


The author. 

ft 


Tendon, August 15, 1809. 
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CHAP. I. 

If there be any, whose curiosity shall 
prompt them to inquire why 1 have 
Aviittcn the following pages, lertllem 
read on> and their curiosity shall be 
answered. If there be any, whose minds 
have lost the relish of virtue, and to 
whom the dictates of wisdom are with¬ 
out delight, let them desist; for to then^ 
shall this work be of no profit nor amuse- 
njent. If there be any, who, like inv se^fi. 
have deliberated upon human happihess; 
whe hpve endeavoured to subdue the 
voice of passion, and to sTwaken, within 
them, the love of truth and.the fear of 
B. • c^il; 
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evil; , who have striven to divest the 
actions of man of„ all their gaude's idnd 
trappings, tO pierce their raotites,, to 
watch ‘their results, and to note their 
consistency ; if there be any, who have 
thas thought# thus endeavoured# and 
thus acted, to them do I address myself. 
Them I upon to read with diligence 
the'wisdom,of experience, and to prac*- 
tise with sedulity the precepts of rea- 


<5on. 

. Smile not at this exdrdium, ye whose 

f ^ f I • 

minds‘have ste^iped beyond the 

beaten path* of 'ciistptfi; ye, who have 
taken appetite for yotilr guide and folly 
tor your helpmate; ye, who have boWcii 
at the shrine of fashion and walked hand 
, in hand with intemperance and vice; 


ye, who have sworn# Upon the altar of 
Siitsire, to vows of holy import, and have 
perjured yourselves; ye, who have lis¬ 
tened to the voice of indifference, and 
ye who have yielded to the dictates of 
au^brity. • It is not to the corrupt, the 

thoughtless^- 
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. tftDUghtless, the gay, or the ° breaking 
heart; that I a^dres^ ipyself. It is not to 
her who dances in her fetters with a look 
bf idiot joy, or a mind of insensibility; 
it is hot to her who wears them h^ith 
patient anguish, nor to her who endure 
them no longer than till opportunity 
Offers W'hen to exchange them for |he 
ignominious ones of vice: but to'H£R 
who is yet free, and whose juagment 
bids tlie passions be humble and the 
desires be dumb; who has the power 
to act, and a mind to rettUlate that power 
by the decrees of reasoH. ' She may read 
with advantage, for she is yet the arbiter 
Of her own happiness^ as far as human 
beings can be so. 

** There is no condition of life which 
so extensively Derates upon its joys and ' 
miseries, as the human institution—eF 
marriage. It iS a state into which some 
fiy from choice, and some are driven by 
necessity; some adopt it from example, 
and some from convenience > .>yhile others 

’ embrace 
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embrace it without" any disthict view of 
its nature, merely, becaijse thcychayc' 
been accustomed to regard it as some- 

L 

thing inevitable. 

“ Of a situation so universal, it might 
be expected that felicity would be a dis¬ 
tinguishing character; for what all do 
must be dolte from some general and 
vagift anticipation of happiness. Yet, 
I believe, the voice of discontent is more 


^frequently hcartl thati of pleasure; and 
they who can number marriage among 
tiie blessings of, jtbeir existence, are to 

be envied fb^ theiv'gobd fortune or theit 

1 . ' * •' 

apathy> ■ 

‘‘ That ntatriages are often contracted 


with an imprudent disregard of mutual 
. mcunistauces; that disparity of habits. 


'tfemper, and character produces wretched- 
‘Sese-in those who arc hourly compelled 
to endure the collision of this disparity; 


tliait men are unreasonable, and woraSn 
Diligent; and that more than human 
perfection is expected from less than 

2 ’ « human 
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iioman virtue, are (Jomplaints of con¬ 
jugal misery too common and too .true to 
nfe’ed illustration iron! my pen.” ’ 

Such were the words I enudoyetl ■OU 
another occasion, when contemplating 
a very particular cause of matrimonial 
infelicity; and I have used an allowable 
privilege, that of quoting myself: but I 
must now use auother, the propriety of 
which is not so evident, tliat of speaking 
of myself. 


The accusation of egotism is justly 
preferred against him who obtoidgs hi,s 
own concerns, his his opinions^ 

or himself, where tii^e is no t^^gular oc¬ 


casion for it; and, as tlib impertinent 


introduction of one’s self is a symp.to™ 


either of great weakness or of great 
vanity, and usually of both, .it is vicye|| 
beheld by others without much CQntetnp$. 
But, when an individual sits down 


the avowed inteatlon of communicating 
ins own nptiott of things, of detailing 
the events that have happened to him^ 

. * , and 
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and the scenes ofjlife in which he h^^ 
engaged, or which he has beheld^ 
he assumes a privilege whith no one‘has 
a right to deny him, if it be made sub- 
• servient neither to folly nor to vice.—f 
Indeed, in conversation, and in books, 
thelFe are few things that interest us 
more •than where .men speak af thenir 
selves; provided always, that it be done 
with that attention to what is fit, to 
time, to place, and to circumstance^ 
without which nothing can please.*— 
These ,<self-exhibitions have, then, a 
charip peculiar to themselves. They 
delight lis, because, in general, they disr 
play stidh situations,, such events, and 
such thoughts as we are all liable to exr 
perience. We listen, without much 
.emotion, to the alarms of tyrants^ the 
hypocrisy of courts, and the dangers of 
greatness: but our sympathy is immc* 
diately excited by the narrative of a fir^ 
a robbery, or a murder. The perils of the 
former are tpo remote, and too little Irhely 

to 
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to enconipa<«s ourselvps; but evety man 

. js exposed to the dangers of a'cenflagra- 
tittn,‘tothe fpocity.of the footpad, or 
to the midnight attack of the murderer. 
The poet, indeed, has observed • that the 
“ paoper study of mankind is man;” 
but we are not formed to embiacejthe 
whole world in our minds; and happily 
for us that we aie not: for, if we wcie 
susceptible of sympathy with alt the 
different hopes and fears and desiies that 
agitate the various minds of men as they 
are variously intent upon different ob¬ 
jects, we should 1^ wretefied thah 
imagination can cqnceive. That tender* 
ness which affects to encircle the whole 
of human kind; that sensibility which 
weeps alike jt the reverses of a petty 
prince of a remote Asiatic province, and 
at the palamiti{:$ of disease, penury, and 
vice, which appear before the eyes, 2Bhy 
delude the ignorant into applause, and 
s'oothe the possessor with the belief of 
abounding love and kmdness; hut the 

discriminating 
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discriminating mind sees only a morbid 
delicacy of feeling, or a cold and sluggish 

m i 

apathy which consoles itself with ■ the 
admission of principles that have no 
operative influence. 

Our affections, good or had, caiv be 
exdted only by hope or fear; and 
neither hope nor fear can be raised in uS 
by very remote causes. I cannot there¬ 
fore expect that the following pages will 
benefit those who are, by any accident, 
removed from the sphere of action which 
they d^cribe, and r^ey . will be most 
ready to reproach?,toe, with egotism; a 
charge from which (for the reasons I 
have assigned) others will necessarily 
absolve me. They, however, who can- 
riot derive advantage, may perhaps re¬ 
ceive amusement. 

Of my ancestry I shall say little. My 
fausily,' for several generations, possessed 

an estate in Guinberland. It descended, 

« 

nnimpaired, to ^my father, whose ‘pru- 
dgnt, yet liberal, economy, added to its 

value; 
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value; so that he left it to me, who was 
his only child, a rich inheritance. I 
caiwpC conceive that any person will be 
instructed or amused by a description 
of the family mansion, the disposition 
of the grounds, the pellucid beauty of 
the ponds, or the direction of the grawl 
walks. Were they going to be sold b)' 
auction, it might be of some utility to a 
purchaser to have a rhetorical descrip¬ 
tion of the demesnes lie intendetl to buv. 

V 

I^either shall I indulge myself (though 
there is a strong temptation to it) in 
depicting the acenery or my native place. 
Annual tourists have already embodied 
(as far as language can embody) the 
varied beauties of that part of England: 
to them who have beheld, all description 
must be superfluous : to them who have 
no^, it must be inadequate. 


I never knew the blessings of matesiidl. 
solicitude. It was the will of Heaven 
that my mother should be removed from 
)Ue while 1 was yet in a state of helpless 

infancy. 
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j 11 fducy. But tlie same Provldencc spared 
to me a father wlfose lov'e was bounilless, 
and .whose reason, swayed that loye by 
its n>ost unbending laws. lie reared me 
with chastened fondness. The rebel 
tear of disobedience never sullied iny 
eye; for his huinanfty had taught him, 
that it was base severity to punish our 
offspring for those errors that flow from 
oui*’ own mismanagement. He had al¬ 
ways believed, and towards me his belief 
became practice, that cctmsicnQy in edu¬ 
cation was the paramount obligation 

C 

imposed upon us.;,- and that, consistency 
duly persevered in, would accomplish 
what no corporeal punishnient ever could 
By this consistency be understood an 
uniformity in our conduct toryards chil¬ 
dren, in our language, in our approba¬ 
tion, and in our censurb. He lamented 
lfe£! infrequency of this eminent virtue 
in parents; but, at the same time, hp 
confessed that it required such a con- 
Staof self-vigilance as few were wilUng 

to 



’ . 
to submit to. He used to reprobate, 

with strong iudignatfpn; the conduct of 
those, tvho sometimes .visited the errors 
of their children with severe chastise* 
ment, and at others, supinely suffered 
the very sanre errors tp bp committed 
without any correction, or peyhaps with¬ 
out even a slight intimation of disap¬ 
proval. Such unfeeling insincerity, he 
used to, say, resembled the conduct of 
those >Vretches who .held out deceitful 
lights upon a rocky coast to lure some 
night-wildered vessel to destruction, that 
they might gluf upon tire misery ftiey i 
had caused. 

The simple rules by which he regu¬ 
lated his own conduct, as far as it ope¬ 
rated upon mo, he acted u^on from the 
first, from the very dawn of reason. He 
never suffered himself to be swayed from 
the immutable dictates of truth end 
ri^ht, by the persuasions of others,* or by 
my entreaties, though he^ loved me with 
unlimited affection. | learned'^arly, 

therefore, 
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therefore, tokiiow thafrhio decLsions were 
unalterable ; I invariably found the same 
Actions approved ©r disapprovedi 'aceord- 
ing to their nature; and I acquired a 
practical conviction of right and wrong, 
which was always present to me, and 
whicli secured me from those deviations 
into which children fall from the neali- 
eence of their parents, or those who have ‘ 
tlie guidance of them. 

Such an habitual observation of sim¬ 
ple, practical truths, produced the hap¬ 
piest father rejoiced to 

^behold a confirmation of the opinions 
he had formed; and his acquaintance 
congraltilatM him upon the docility of 
his daughter. Those who would gladly 
have obtained the same eftects in their 
own families, knew not -the method, (or 
knowing it, found it too irksome) by 
^ich to produce them. They sheltered 
their own insufficiency behind the com» 
moh bulwaik j in me, it was mitnral 
difipcsltwn. They conceived my, father 

to 
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to be entitleJ to no more praise than 
tlie husbandman who sows his seed in 
fertile’ eartli,; while they Qonsidered 
themselves as doonietl to c-ultivatea ba#- 
reiisoil, that produced, M'ith all their tilth, 
but a scantv harvest. It is thus that 
thousands shroud themselves in the sul¬ 
len persuasion of their dcstin}'; and thus 
they bring immortal beings into the 
world, launch them forth upon the track¬ 
less ocean of life, without a pilot and 
without a helm., 

Bid my father thought ^ancl acted dif^ 
ferently. He believed a parent's duty, 
rightly und^Stood, to be one of the most 
.sacred that can be undertaken. Xt would 
be superfluous to add, that he did m>t 
consider this duty as discharged, • by 
providing food and raiment, masters at 
home, a boarding-school abroad, toys,* 
lx>ok8, and amusements. To him' the 
duty appeared a perpetual watching. It 
had no remission but in* tire hours of 
sleep.' It was to be exerejsed on all 

occasions, 
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occasions. It was to proyicle for the 
bodify and the spiritual health; it,.was 
to secure temporal and eternal welfare. 
Nothing was unimportant. Tfioughts 
were to be instilled, actions were to be 
regulated, words were to be watched. 
Not a look, not a motion, 'but its motive 
and its tendency were to be noted. He 
did not consider the inheritance of sin asif 
washed away by the baptismal rite.'’ It 
demanded petpetual vigilance to check 
the opening shoots of vice and error; to 
extbrihinate thetU; tO plants in thbif 
place, a growth of surer omen, of love- 
kef aspect; Precept he illfistrated by 
example, and example he enforced by 
precept. Yet all this was without harsh¬ 
ness or .tyranny. To me, my father’s 
presence was never a restraint; If he 
chid me, it was with so muOh tetldef- 
ness and love, that my tears flowed in 
bitterness to have offended so gpod U 
parent. But 'the censure uttered, and 
all was past with him. He dwelt not 

wiUf- 
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with gloomy anger upon my faults: he 
itscd.no morose expressions, no austere 
insinuations; the froWn departed from 
his brow, and the smile of peace and love 
appeared. This was the signal for me 
to cast my arms around his neck, and 
acknowledge, with a bursting heart, ’my 
error. He received my promise of future 
obedience with confidence, which it was 
my pride and joy never to betray. 

Though he was left a widower at an 
early age, he never, thought of renewing 
a connection which had given hinr-nruch 
happiness. The fullness' of his wishes 
was complete in elegant retirement, in 
the society of some select friends, and iii 
the attentions he bestowed oVi me. I 
received no instruction from. masters. 

t 

All that was connected with books, w’as 
given to me by my father; and all that 
was peculiar to my sex was bestowed upon 
mcfhy^a domestic, (or rather an humble 
friend) who had endeared herself to my 
father by her tenderness and devotiou 

to 
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to my nmtliei' during her last and tedious 
illness. -Kor was she without those other 
qualities of the inind ‘that served to 
corroborate the Impulse of feeling.' This 
person taught me the essential requisites 
of a female; and my father, the neces¬ 
sary accomplishments of a rational being 
and a Christian. 

lyithin the pale of my acquisitions was 
Latin. • Terrific sound to female cars, 
and something almost as unintelligible 
as the theses of Thomas. Aquinas._ - The 
jeiilovay of man and the acquiescence of 
woman have, eqtMwy> concurred to pro¬ 
scribeH^ral cultivation of the fe¬ 
male The foi mer,' in proud supe- 

rhurity, have pronounced it incompatible 
With the . discharge of duties paramount 

4 ' 

.to the vain parade of intellectual pre- 
mninence. Opprobrious epithets have 
been invented to stigmatize the posses¬ 
sor of knowledge that towers beyotid the 
nursery and th^ kitchen; contempt and 
ridicule have been employed to degrade. 

.those 

^ •• 
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those qualities in us, which they prize 
so highly in themselves. They would 
insinuate that nature has denied us the 
common privileges of her children : that 
she has disunited us from human kind 
by a disparity of mind which leaves us 
no hope of equality: and, in conformity' 
with this persuasion, they forget that we 
have minds at all. Let me rejoice tjiat 
this was not the error of my father. He 
believed solid, rational knowledge to be 
the source of all that is great, or digni* 
tied, or useful in life; that, in proportion 
to the light which directs us, will be the 
steadiness of our path; and that the 
duties of existence are never performed 
with such regularity, or with such com¬ 
placency, as when we know their eri- 
gin, their import, and their efficacy. 

If we open the gardens of delight to 
the inquirer, who shall direct his vagrant 
steps? I was admitted into the sanc¬ 
tuary, and 1 longed tb go forward. 
Paths of pleasure appeared on every side, 
c * Happiness 
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Happiness was around me, <and J was 
eager for enjoyment. JBut indiscrjmi- 
nate fruition too often leads to folly and 
to pain. Wc need a conductor most, 
when most W’e seem able to direct our- 
,selves. We mistake the impulses of 
desire for the dictates of reason. I 
found that conductor in my father. 

He gave me knowledge with no nig¬ 
gard hand, but his prohibition w'as upon 
all frivolous, all dubious, all dangerous 
information. The pure recesses of hu- 
man ^nius were open to my inspection ; 
bat I M'as early tauglft: to blush at read¬ 
ing what a chaste tongue would blush 
to utter. My taste was formed upon 
correct models. Nothing can embellish 
Uie mind which corrupts the heart: no¬ 
thing can delight it, wliiclr bffends the 
judgment. These principles were rooted 
in m^, and I was secure from contagion. 
1 had no prurient curiosity to gloaj: upon 
the offals of human depravity: no se- 
c'ret pleasuye in penetrating into impu¬ 
rity.-. 
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rity. I dared not trust in tlic fallacy, 
thaf what was Ij.nown pnly to myself was 
without the stigma of vice: I owed to 
my father that native dignity of virtue 
which does not lean upon mankind for 
its support, but possesses inherent vigour; 
and where such virtue is, it proves a 
buckler of perpetual efficacy against the 
allurements of corruption. It was *this 
that enabled me to close my eye upon 
the page where human nature was ex¬ 
hibited in its meanest and most degrad¬ 
ing characters. It will be kno'viffi to 
those who have experienced it, that this 
is a task of frequent recurrence; for, 
how few (and 1 Write it with shaipe) arc 
the authors ’ whose works can be read 
through without contamination being re¬ 
ceived ! 

Yet, with all these restrictions, my 
pleasures were neither few nor trivial. 
Tlferq are, among my countrymen, some 
writers of unsullied purity: men who 
never lent their pens to tho^e temporary 
. £. 2 ' sallies 
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sallies of depravity whicli occasionally 
blemish the pages of the Jiighest naipes 

9 

in the records of literature. These were 
sources 'of constant delight. Language 
cannot adequately express the rapture 
3 V.lth which I have perused the works of 
Milton, Addison, Johnson, Cowper, Col¬ 
lins, Thomson, Akenside, Gray, and 
Goldsmith. Nor have I failed to de¬ 
rive my full portion of instruction and 
pleasure from Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and other authors, who, 
though they have contaminated their 

if 

■volumes with what a wise man should 
be ashamed of, hare, notwithstanding, 
written enough to shew that their aber-' 
rations sprung from the wantonness, not 
fVoin the deficiency, of genius. 

' In every thing which 1 read, ray father 
was present, to resolve ray doubts, to 
illustrate what was obscure, to lead my 
, mind to what was excellent, and to dis¬ 
close Xo it what was erroneous. My 
progress wa§ such as satisfied him; but 

he 
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he seldom used the language of praise. 
He was hot accustomed to render his 
cormnendatiott chcajl by its frequency. 
When he did approve, it was warmly j 
but then it was certain to be in favour 
of something that really merited such 
distinction. He utterly condemned that, 
pliancy of encomium which scatters its 
southing accents alike upon the great 
and the mean, upon what Is exc^lent 
and what is trifling. It diminishes 
its own value, and injures young minds 
by relaxing the vigour necessary to great 
attainments. That which can be pro> 
cured with little difficulty will never be, 
sought with much. 

Music was admitted as an^ auxiliary. 
There are moments when we. are unfit 
for strict application, when w'e are unfit 
even fur rational discourse. Meditation,' 
at such times, is apt to become frivolous; 
01 ^ the mind may lie inert, productive of 
neither good nor bad. , Against such 


sluggishness music furnished an anti> 

dote. 
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dote. It .possessed, indeed,' an absolute 
merit. , Regulated by taste and judg¬ 
ment, k was eapablc of pfoducing emo¬ 
tions nearly approaching to the sublimity 
of moral and hc;oic action : it was capa¬ 
ble of softening the lieart to pity, or elc- 
* S'adng it with dignity. It can comniaiul 
the tears of sympathy and tlie smiles of 
delight. It can soothe the mind that is 


stricken 



and it can exhila¬ 


rate the heart liiat beats with gladness. 
It can recal to tlie memory events which 
have ps.ssed long since, and connect itself 
with those moments of our life which wc 


i remember with pleasure, or wish to recol¬ 
lect with solemn reminiscence. A favourite♦ 


tune of a departed friend or relative; an 
air that we first beard, perhaps, in the 
cofnpany of those that we love and who 
are absent; or one that was sung in some 
tleUgh'tful spot, when nature’s beauteous 
charms lent added harmony; can never 
be heard without exciting those affections 
wlijch purify the heart. And of music, 

' . too, 



tM, it may be said, what can be said of 
fewvhuirian pleasures, that while it de- 
lisfhts it does*not vitiate. We rise from 
the indulgence Avith composed thoughts, 
with a placid mien and Avith 'a suscep¬ 
tibility of benevolent and amiable aifec- 
tions. -r., V 

But such cannot be the praises of an 
attainment usually united Avith that of 
muhe; 1 mean dancing. I Avill ndt dis¬ 
semble that while yet a child, 1 looked 
with envy upon my playmates as they 
exhibited before me the graceful agility 
of their dancing masters; and as I could 
not comprehend why I should be ex- . 
eluded from an accomplishment so neces¬ 
sary to a young lady, 1 regarded my fa¬ 
ther's inhibition as severe. But I kneAV 
that his will was not to be changed by 
entreaty, and I therefore submitted, 
though Avith reluctance, to a fate fhat 
was inevitable. 

It was my father’s qjistom merely to 
signify his determination, whei} he knew 

• that 



r \ 

that the principles upon which that de¬ 
termination rested, were above my cbm- 
prehension. But in every other Case, 
he studiously endeavoured to display to 
nre the reasons by which he was influ¬ 
enced in his conduct towards me, and 
thus, by satisfying my mind, ensuring 
that undeviatin^ observance of his 
wishes which flowed from my own con¬ 
viction. But what he forbore to ex¬ 
plain at the time, he did not afterwards 
forget. When I had arrived at that pe¬ 
riod’ which he thought favourable to the 
disclosure, he communicated to me the 
Sniotivcs which swayed,him in his inter¬ 
diction of dancing: and, as far as my 
memory will enable me, 1 will repeat 
his own words. 

' . “ Pancing,” said he, <“ affords, be¬ 
yond any other kind of amusement, the 
strongest facilities, and, I may add, the 
strongest temptations to vice, I despise 
the lutile declamStion which would per¬ 
suade Qs that it is ^n ipnoeent relaxation 
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or ^asitre. It never can be innoc^^ 
if it ne social. Corruption is sui^ked in 
at ev^y reekiil^ por^ of the body as it 
glides 'along. The eyes are panders to 
the soul, and every sense is depraved. 
In a ball room the common decencies of 


life are absolved or forgotten. Actionaj " 
from which the modest female would 


shrink alarmed in any other place, are 
here tolerated, are here necessary. The 
timid eye of chastity is closed, and all 
the meek reserve of virgin purity is lost. 
Intemperate wishes fill the bosorn^ and 
thoughts, far remote from virtue, take 
possession of the mind. 

“ Think not, my child, that I exag¬ 
gerate the danger. Experience has 
taught me the existence of evils, firom 
which I hope to. shield you by counsel. 
The Lacedemonians guarded their diiU 
dren from the bestial vice of drituken- 
ne^ by exposing their slaves to them in 
that state. Let me secure you from vice 
by admonition. 


“ I would 
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I would exhort that parent/who 
thinks,dancing a liarinless pleasiye, to 
divest, himself, .fol' a mbinent, of pre¬ 
judice and the power of custom, and 
examine what are its concomitants. Let 
him note the orgies of a ball room. Let 
' him consider what arc its established 
rules. Let him view his daughter suc¬ 
cessively the property of every man 
in the room. Let him view her with 
arms mutually entwined, bosom to bo¬ 
som, heart to heart; let him remember 
the facilities thus presented fur personal 
contamination: let him not repose con¬ 
fidence in the virtue of his chikl when 
every external circumstance combines to, 
undermine that virtue: the blaze of 
light that enchants, confounds, bewilders 

thh senses; the exhilarating sounds of 

• * 

music; the dazzling novelty, perhaps, 
of. a numerous and elegant assembly; 
the general joy that thrills through the 
frame; the heated blood that flows in 
burning course through the veins; the 

pride 
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pridei of excellence in the display of 
graceuil attitudes, in the rapid icy of 
niotioB, in th'h accuVacy of step; the 
naturcrl vaiiiiy of eiiiulatiou :—^wliat are 
all these ? And what is the barrier that 
she can oppose against them ? Hut this 
is not all. With the heart and niinJ,-' 
thus prepared, what ravages may not 

other passions commit ? The exulta- 

... '• 
tion of humbling a rival mistress: the ap¬ 
plause of contending adorers, the smooth, ‘ 
guileful tongue of seduction, may prevail 
at such a moment. Or, if virtue still 
make a stand, yet, how may its power 
be insulted or weakened, by the open 
attacks of the profligate; by him who 
seizes the opportunity of closest con¬ 
tact, to communicate infection which 

spreads with dreadful rapidity. She Will 

• 

not seek redress by complaint, for she 
fears to be thought conscious of a; mean¬ 
ing that half alarms her; but she is con¬ 
scious : and if she smile; her adversary 
hails the signal with impure, with unmanly 
rapture. • “ Are 
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Are not these the dangers of a-ball 
loom? But thousands will 'call'them 
▼isions^ry, and thousands- will dis’)eUeve 
them: some will acknowledge th&ir pos¬ 
sibility, and others will despise them: 
I, however, am satisfied of their exist¬ 
ence ; and, believing that, hold myself 
bv)ttnd in duty to shield you, my child, 
fiom their influence. The physical bene¬ 
fits which the human frame can derive 
firom dancing, may be obtained at less 
hazard. It may be invigorated by other 
exercj^s, and it may be rendered erect 
and hrm by attention. That grace which 
it is in the power of a dancing master to 
bestow, is but vulgar mimickry of a, 
vulgar model. True grace is the off¬ 
spring of the mind.!’ 

To such counsel who could refuse com- 
'pliance ? My reason was satisfied, and 
I cliee'rfully declined an acquisition that 
was accompanied with such peril. My 
fiitber, too, would often observe,* that 
the habit of attending balls frequently 

led 
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kxl f0 imoroper connections, and from 
negligence, was commonly injurious to 
the health. But he acknowledged that 
these dangers might be partlyj if not 
wholly, avoided by the circumspection 
of parents: while the others were totally 
beyond th^r controul. 

Of perils that were likely to happen, 
he thought it a parent's duty to avoid 
rather than to resist. If serpents lie in 
a path, it is safer wisdom to turn into, 
another, than to risk the probability o£ 
passing through them unhurt, if you 
give to a child the means of dangerous 
pleasures, trust not to the discretion oi 
human nature. Power is a dangerous 
weapon in the hands even of the pra> 
dent; but when it is likely to be 
wielded by the‘passions instead of the 
reason, then it becomes formidable 
deed. 






CHAP. ir.‘ 

In the autumn of 1807, my father's bro¬ 
ther, Sir .Tames Wilmot, paid ns a visit. 
TTc brought with him his eldest daugh¬ 
ter, Sopl)ia, whose health had been im¬ 
paired by the irregularities of a London 
winter, and who was now seeking its 
restoration in the bosom of nature. She 
was an interesting girl in person and in 
niannW; and I could easily learn, from 
lier conversation, that the dissipation of 
fashion was not congenial to her, though 
she wanted energy to resist what her 
heart and mind did not approve. She 
condemned with severity the follies she 
partook of; but not with that egregious 
self-deception that made her blind to 
hcf“ own participation. She l||nented 
to me the necessity (as she called it) 
which compelled her to enter into pur¬ 
suits that rarely pleased at the moment, 
8 and 
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and always, left a painful recdlfection 
behind tthem. §he wa^ formed ffltf the 
placid delights of retirement and litera¬ 
ture, rather than for the turbulent 
amusements of the world. She consi- 
dered, as a delightful respite, her pre¬ 
sent absence from London, and she 
could not forbear expressing lier regret 
that the absence was but temporary. 
She resembled many other individuals 
who find themselves involved in pur¬ 
suits, which they neither sufficiently 
approve to render them satisfactoryj^^nor 
sufficiently disapprove to render them 
hateful. They have fallen in with them 
by accident rather than by design, and 
continue them from habit rather than 
from choice. There is nothing.in them 
sufficiently crimihal to alarm their con¬ 
science, nor is there enough sufficiently 
useful to satisfy' their reason. Th^ 
pass their days in alternate compliance 
and discontent, without resolution to 
retire, and without cor^dence in pro- 

j * 

cieding. 
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ceedtDg. Such a situatloti t$ to pitied 
rather tiian blamed ; fo^-there is /the con¬ 
sciousness of error, which is alw^s pain¬ 
ful, without the energy of am'endment 
which subdues pain by hope. A mind 
thus fluctuating between- contrary de¬ 
sires, is in a state of constant perturba¬ 
tion. It has not solidity sufficient for 
aay pnnciple to take root There is no 
general system of action, but a perpetual 
succession of motives that do not always 
produce the same effects: and the con- 
du^of such persons appears to be, and 
in fact rg capricious and fantastical. 
They are Ci Catures of the moment. They 
pursue no settled course, but follow the 
stream of life in all its windings, and 
commit themselves to the mercy of the 
winds. * 

® $ophia, Jiowcver, was not so far gone. 
‘TfefJ for want of definite notions of con¬ 
duct, she was considerably obnoxious to 
reproach for an irresolute and uncertain 
deportment. I Jiad n/gver seen her before: 

hut 
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Ibut there such a native sVeetness 
df. manner about her, ,sd much candour^ 
gaiety, and feeling, that 1 became irre¬ 
sistibly attached to her. Her very errors 
were graceful j and the effect they had 
upon me, convinced me - how difficult it. 
must be to resist such fascination with¬ 
out those arms with which my father's 
wisdom had furnished me: 

In moments of hilarity, she would 
sometimes rally me for having never 
been in London. She would become 
eloquent iti the praises of that liappy 
spot, which 1 Have since kn;.wn and ex¬ 
amined. She would extol Ihe m.igni- 
ficence of its assemblies, the enchanting 
variety of its amusements, the grandeur 
of its edifices, and the splendour of its 
exhibitions. SheVould.be voluble in the ‘ 
praise of actors^ dancers, and singers ; aq|l 
she would rejoice in the rccollectioiT of a 
crowded ball-room, whose foetid atmo¬ 
sphere was loaded with disease, reeking 
from a thousand lungs.^ I luive sat pa- 
n ticntly, 
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tiently, ajitl hear<l of things which- I 
could not distinctly comprehend : and 
when I coukl snatch an interval to reply, 
I have opposed to all this nietnypofitaii 
happiness the quiet bliss of the country. 

^ “ Observe, my Sophia,*’ said I, one 
evening,, as we were sitting in- the al¬ 
cove which commanded a beautiful view 
of the setting sun; “ observe how tran¬ 
quil are my delights: and yet I am 
happy. Perhaps you will seply, in the 
'.voids of the poet, . ■- 

‘ Where Ignorance is blissy 
^Tis folly to btt W'ise.^ 

But mine ia tlie bliss of knowledge, 
and not of ignorance. True: I am ig¬ 
norant of all that you- have been de- 
* scribing r I am ignoranfof the pleasures 
protracted vigils, sacrificed at the 
»l!rine of folly, luxury, and fe^ion ; 1 
'am ignorant of the delights of suifoca* 
tion in a steaming theatre; of the rush 
of chariotsthe gaap of Jidmiration; the 
^ . ,.murnuir 
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murmur of applause; .and the’noise of 
crowded streets. I am ignoranttof the 
polluted misery of the niuftitude, 'of the 
barbarities of the unfeeling, and the 
dangers of the helpless: for these are 
parts of that picture which you have so 
glowingly pourtrayed. * - Yet I repeat that 
I am happy, and my pleasures are many. 

1 rise iu the morning with unclouded 

4 , 

spirits, and with a healthful frame: my 
mind is i|ot dejected with the memory 
of the last night’s follies, nor ener¬ 
vated by its excesses: I am liarassed 
with no perplexities how I shall outshine 
a rival or a friend at the ne.Kt assembly; 
my recollection is embittered by no 
taunts from inflated insolence, nor the 
omission of any fashionable 'duty; • I 
stand in no feat of being excelled' |tt' 
dress, in dancing, in beauty, or in graef: 
r am in no fluttering expectation of visits 
frdm rival beaus, nor trembling, lest 1 
should be surprised in negligent attire 
one' who has aeveit seen me but'in my 
n 2 pride 
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pride pf dress: from these pet^ but cop- 
rodiog wares I arn, exempt.. Instead of 
them, I walk forth into my garden in the 
freshness of the morning; the nfeanest 
floweret there, as 1 look upon it, fills my 
heart with pleasure; for my hands planted 
the seed; my hands tended its growth: 
1 watched its opening beauties, and an'- 
ticipated their maturity. The birds, in 
the neighbouring fields,- teach me my 
duty to my Creator: their simple notes 
rise as a song of gratulatioa to the gates 
of Heaven; the air rings urith joy: all 
nature .rejoices in the return of day, and 
shall man alone be dumb? I feel, at 
such moments, sentiments of devotion 
so warm, so elevated, so majestical, that 
I am above earthly thoughts; I enjoy 
•an antepast of Heaven. * 

As we are strongly disposed, by 
nature, to sympathise with the state of 
things around us,, so 1 find myself soothed 
into tranquillity by the silent lovelinesa 
of-rural scenery.. Every thing around 

me- 
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iine speaks peace to my heart; every 
thing I beheld is calculated to awakeu 
piety and contentment and joy.' Pride 
has no food here. I cannot look down 
upon the smiling villagers as they pass 
me, and swell with self-importance: their 
healthful look, thdr cheerful mien, their 
hardy, invigorated frame, their carols, 
their coarse but feeling mirth, all >teU 
me that the sanctuary of human bliss, 
the heart, is unviolated. 1 exchange, 
therefore, the sullen comparison of supe¬ 
riority, for'the sweet, complacenf sen¬ 
sation of equality. We are alike happy: 
we are alike indebted to one beneficent 
being for our happiness: we are alike the 
creatures of his will: we are alike tlie 
ciiildren of bis love. Has the -goodness 
of God conferred upon me temporal' 
blessings with a larger bounty than 
others ? I use them then as the ifleahs 
of extending his favour: I consider them, 
not as a vain basis upon vi^iich to elevate 
myself^ but as a new link between me 

and 
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and my fellow creatures; a link that 
unites h^e in love and fellowship.” 

I perceived that Sophia was affected, 
even to tears, at this discourse. I paused 
for a moment, and then added, “ believe 
me, my dear cotisin, it is not in externals 
that true bliss is to he found. It is .not 
in theatres, assemblies, Courts, and card> 
tables,. that we ean rear the plant of 
human happiness: No; it must be sown 
in solitude, it must be nurtured in silence, 


it must be freshene<l by the^d^s of tran¬ 
quillity, and it must be warmed by the 
sun of benevolence and virtue.” 

“ Yon are to be envied,” replied 
Sophia,, “ for the power which you pos¬ 
sess of acting according to your wishes.” 

Katber say I am to be envied, that 
my father's love and wisdom have ex- 
.in me no thoughts that stray be¬ 
yond''the peaceful fields of my Inrth. 
He awakened in my soul, such deaires 
only, as could'be gratified within tliat 
sphere, and, therefore am I happy. In 
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ihis respect, I am favcmred beyond 'you. 
My uncl6 is a man of the world. He 
lias passed rTil the active .period «f bis 
life iri the bustling duties of office, and 
ill the tumultuous pleasures of society. 
He has no relish, no conception of the 
delights of retirement^ unless it be as a 
temporary abstinence which may give 
added keenness to those-of the world ” 

'■ j* 

You ace right,” answered Sophia, 
“ and being, < himself, -susceptible of no 
pleasure firom solitude, he has not learned 
to reflect what may be the w'ants of 
others. He insists that I shall partake 
-of all fashionable pursuits ; and often do 
1 prepai^e to accompany Inin in these 
pursuits when it would be mercy to let 
me abstain from them. I do not tell 

• I 

him so, for 1 know that he acts toivac^s 
me from excess of love: borne domf hy 
the torrent of example, he. imaging''I 
should repine if lie neglected to aflbrd 
me every means of plealure which others - 
-enjoy. Nature, however, does not seem. 

to 
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to seconq his wishes. My constitution 

not icalculated to endure the fatigues 
of such happiness. 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “ the lovjs that 
now persecutes you may become your 
friend. When he perceives, as surely 
he must perceive, that he is sacrificing 
your health, and eventually perhaps your 
life, to such vain pursuits, he will desist; 
he will leave you to enjoyments more 
placid and more congenial.” 

The evening had now closed in, and 
we returned towards the house. As we 
were passing along, a nightingale began 
to “• tune her nocturnal note.” The 
strains were such as might suspend an 
angel’s harmony to listen. 1 stopped, 
and addressed Sophia. 

, - What are all the artful modulations 
pf>ce^atalani, compared to this ? What 
a#e all her trillings compared to the 
varied melody of this songstress ? Look 
above you, and behold the cope of bea> 
ven thick with innumerable stars: shall 

j 
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we compare with these the eiFiilgenc^e 
of tapers? Hark to the fountain, os it 
murmurs throug'h yorf woody amphi¬ 
theatre :■ with what a native sweetness 
does it accompany the melancholy strains 
of Philomela. - See where the moon, as¬ 
cending in her cloudy car, beams o'er 
the ridge of yonder towering hill: a 
flood of radiant glory encompasses her, 
and her beams already dwell upon the 
distant landscape. VV'hat scene, at theatre 
or ball, can equal this? Have we not 
here the exhibition of Nature? and is not 
God the artist? Can the mind, which is 
capable of feeling all this,' hnd relish in 
painted canvass, in the dim glare of 
M’axen tapers, m the rapidity of a fiddler’s 

elbow, or the tremulous vibrations pf a 

• • 

singer ?” 

“ No,” answered Sophia enophati^Uy 
and was silent. 
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CHAP. K'l. 

I 

When vre entered the sitting room, we 
found n)y father and Sir James Wilmot 
in political discourse. I was certain 
that my father had engaged in sucit dis* 
cussions with reluctance^ for he was ac¬ 
customed to treat, with some contempt, 
those persons whose conversation was 
seldom free from the politics of the day. 
He considered the practice as essentially 
hostile to the placid delights of discourse, 
for it was not often that such topics were 
agitated without acrimony. fHiig and 
Toiy, mimste$'iel&nd opposittou, were words 
seldom heard under my father's roof. He 
Ihved Ms country; he was loyal to his 
he paid his taxes with content- 
ipeirt, for they are a cheap purchase of 
liberty, and exemption fiom the horrors 
of war; he itelieved that no ministry 
could ever be dangerously corrupt, for 

there 
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there, was a remedy in the p6pular demar* 
gogues of the day; he felt the blessings 
of being an £Tl^4hman mth proud con¬ 
sciousness: and the bitterest evil .be 
M'ished those, who had imbibed the vnipP' 
facility of exclaiming^ again!); the destruc¬ 
tion of our glorious constitution," was 
their removal fTO%.rtbe J&'itish. conges. 

As we entered. Sir James interrupted 
the discourse, for a moment, to enquire 
after the health of Sophia, and my fathet 
expressed a. that she would soon 
experience the' beneficial ejects of the 
country air, a quietjife, and her cousin’s 
company. Sir .James assented to this, 
and then resumed the discourse. 

‘‘You must allow," said he to my fa¬ 
ther, “ that the whole course of your life 
has been such as to foster these opinions 
You have lived remote from the w^ld^ 
and from the metropolis. You havejpol^ 
necessarily, mingled with company in 
which such discussions prevail, and in 

which 
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which you take a part, or retnaiu 
silent.”* * 

“ That, brother, is no^oof of its pro- 
Pl^ty. Such an argument would equally 
^Plnd a compliance with any vice that 
happened to be prevalent. But it is the 
duty of a rational being to examine the 
motives of his conduct. He is to con¬ 
sider not what Qthers do, but what it be- 

c 

comes him to do. It is the part of a wise 
man to throw cuftom, and prejudice, and 
habit, to his feet, and to estimate human 
actions by the simple principles of utility 
and virtue. He will prizie the precious 
liours of exiHencCtoo highly to give them 
to frivolous pursuits. He should oppose 
example to example. We are told that 
Locke, when invited one evening to meet 
some learned and ingeqious men of his 
tinH; was surprised to hear them call for 
'Ca*d& But he did not play, because the 
rest of the company did. He would have 
idisdained to comply with what his rea¬ 
son 
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son did not sanction. He retired to k 
corner of tbe;^room, and began to wrhe. 
After 'a time, tire party perceived bim, 
and enquired wbat be was writing. He 
replied, with dignity, ‘ I had formed 
high expectations, from the discourse 
that I was to have participated in this 
evening with so many eminent charac¬ 
ters. In that I am disappointed, and •! 
am therjefore consoling myself with com¬ 
mitting to paper the conversation of 
which I cannot partake. ’ He Mien shew¬ 
ed them how contemptible had been 
their talk for the last half hour, and they 
blushed. The cards were thrown away, 
and the philosopher sat down in a com¬ 
pany of men instead of gamblers.”' 

“ I admire your illustration,said Sir 
James, “ but I should admire still spore 
that frame of mind which would enalde 

you to enforce it by practice in a cOtn-* 
pany of politicians.” 

“ I do not say,” replidd my ^ther, 
that if 1 happened to«be in the com-' 

paay 
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pany bf persona who were debating upon 
the politics of the day, I snould reprove 
them by such,' or by any other method. 
1 should probably join with them, as long 
as good language and good order were 
preserved; but when a man undertakes 
to settle the balance of Europe, who shall 
answer for his intellects? It is certainly 
adless evil, individually speaking, to prate 
about cabinets and proclamations, the 
purity of parliament, and the necessity 
of reform, than to destroy health, fortune 
and peace of mind in the orgies of a 
gaming table; and as the less evil 1 should 
prefer it.” 

“Well,” replied Sir James, half sar¬ 
castically, “ you are to be envied for that 
pliant, placid, and gentle mind which is 
pBf wil adapted for happiness. It is lia- 
able neither to rise alxive, nor sink be- 

the true level of human bliss. You 
can pass, without difficulty, from one 
transition to Another: from business to 
bo^ks, from books to domestic cares, and 

* m ' 

frQiii 
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from these ta voluntary labours.’ You 
have the hap{^v art of extracting conifoit 
from eVery thing that surrounds you, by 
dwelling 'on the favourable side of things 
and turning away from the unfavour¬ 
able.” 

“ Without deserving the whole of.yoiw 
eulogitin), £ am certainly entitled to a 
part of it. I da not suffer my peace oi 
mind to be disturbed by fbolish anxiety 
about evils which are nuircly possible, and 
which, if probable, can neither he re¬ 
tarded nor hastened by my eonciirrence 
©r my opposition. For the world, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, I care little; 
but in the best sense of it, I make it my 
umpire and my judge. Abstaining front 
active politics, and from parties of all, 
sorts, 1 am secure from the clouds tlVt soiv 
often trouble and obscure the atmosphere- 
of other men. I am indifferent wheth€V * 
France be a monarchy or a republic; 
whetber it have an aristocracy or a de- 
mocracy. Let her but keep within her 

own 
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oVn bounds, and leave this sea-girt isle 
and its prosperity alone, apil I am con¬ 
tented. This' is the true arcaniihi of 
bappiness.” 

“Yes, but this approaches very near 
to selfish apathy, I think,” replied Sir 
Janies. 

“Why so? Can I, by sighs, byex- 
cfamations, by looks of sorrow, by invec¬ 
tive, or by rage, save one life in the field 
of battle, or rescue one but from destruc¬ 
tion. Are the steps of the conqueror to 
be turned aside by my ■ abhorrence ? Is 
the sword of destruction, when it wastes 
the land, to be sheathed at my commise¬ 
ration? Are not the events that I might 
deplore, passed ? What am 1, possessing 
this one-spot of the habitable globe, that 
Z should suppose monnrehs and armies 
afe.to be swayed by me? And if they 
*caiThot, do I not discharge a higher duty« 
by attending to the welfare of myself, fny 
family, and those around met whom it 
is in my power to assist ? Is it not bet¬ 
ter 
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ter that I iJiould preserve my mind undis¬ 
turbed by rad^ous broils, and unavailing 
sorrow, that it may discharge those duties 
which it can discharge ?” 

Sir James was silent, and my father, 
warmed with the subject, continued. 

“ I cannot sufficiently pity those peo¬ 
ple who imagine that nothing can go on 
well unless they interfere; who keep tfieir 
minds in a perpetual state of confusion 
and perturbation, by outcries against the 
ministry, by exclamations of sorrow at 
their' supineness, and by ejaculations of 
fear lest the enemy should erect the 
"standard of rebellion upon the wdlls of St. 
James’s! But the evil of these gentlemen 
would be considerably lessened, if they 


were content with confining theii^opfes 
and fears, their remonstrances and exbor- 
tations, ,their presages and advic^to 


themselves. This, however, never satisfies 


them. Their fVi'ends sufTef ^ martyrdom. 


unless they happen to be inrbued with 
the same spirit. They' meet-you in the 
•F. street^ 
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street, and detain you a m«arter of art 
hour, with a keen north vrihd blowing in 
your face, and volumes dust into your 
eyes, by detailing in what manner the 
French gained the last battle, and how 
they might have been defeated. They 
break in upon your moments of retire¬ 
ment to vent their indignation against 
Fox or Pitt, for having embraced an ex¬ 
travagant side of a question; they keep 
you an hour or two out of your bed to 
demonstrate how a new ministry should 
•be fonned, and how skilfully the balance 
of opinion, interest, and influence might 
be preserved between them, if adjusted^ 
after their own manner, they will shew 
you, with two egg cups, a couple of beer 
glass^il and half a dozen of egg shells, 
precisely the manner in which afort might 
haw/i been taken, or a town stormed; 
they will draw lines of circumvallation 
with beer grouts; they will make a breach 
through a fortification of cheese parings; 
and having'outflanked an enemy’s front. 
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by means of a long'carving kni fe, they 
\i’ill ^hrow tliwi into confusion, and, 
niarcliing over heaps of slaughtered 
crumbs, scrapings, and crusts, invest tlie 
camp, whose hieroglyphic rcpresentatioil 
is, most probably, a loaf or a beer jug. 
The victory is now complete, and these 
bloodless generals retire from tlie field of 
combat with as much exultation as Cyrus 
after the battle of Tbymbria, or Hanni¬ 
bal after the slaughter at Cannas. You 
will easily recognize this picture, for j'ou 
as well as myself, have met with many 
■ such; indeed, I never knew a man who 
was much infected with the foolish mania 
of politics, who did not resemble it more 
or less. I can only account for this 
strange passion, from that sophi'sti^', by 
which man loves to connect his brief des- 
tiny with great events, and to movejgjjt, 
of the humble sphere to which fortune^ 
birth, or talents may have consigned him. 
While he thus identifies himself^ for a 
moment, with the great actions of his 
• Bifil time, 
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time, he feels a temporary enlargement 
of character, and fancies he is really 

that important being, who can advise le- 
gislatots, and instruct generals !' Happy 
deception ! which carries a man into se¬ 
nates and council chambers, into campa 
.and battles, and crowns him with the 
laurel wreath of victory, or invests him 
^\fith the titles of deliberative wisdom and 
discretion ! So fleeting and so unstable 
k our happiness, so fluctuating the foun¬ 
dations on which it is built, that I can 
scarcely condemn the man who seeks to 
multiply its sources. But this innocent 
fallacy, by which they blind their own 
reason, does not content them. They 
would become the founders of a sect; 
they y/ould make proselytes; they would 
propagate their docti'fncs, and that too 
with all the zeal of sectaries ; they main- 
*taih tliat this spirit of enquiring into the 
actions of men in power, this child’s play 
of censuring wnatthey do not understand, 
and of applauding what they are not com¬ 
petent 
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petent to comprehend; they maintaih, 
that this vigilant inspection of the go¬ 
vernment, and^6f continental affairs, is of 
M'onderful use to the nation ; it nurtures 
a spirit of free enquiry ; it preserves the 
bulwarks of our liberty ; it serves as a 
handier against the eneroachmeqts of pow¬ 
er ; in fmCy it is the very salvation of 
England. Believe me, when I say it, ^r 
I speak truly, I have really heard this seri¬ 
ously urged in vindication of these itine¬ 
rant politicians, these empirical states- 
.men, these club warriors. I do not wish 
to deny, that a country must prosper, 
where cveiy man feels himself, as it were, 
an individual guardian of its rights; and 
to feel himself such, he must have a per¬ 
petual interest in what relates to thein ; 
and if a man thii\k his opinions upon any 
question of general or particular polity, 
of sufficient importance to be given te-tho 
world, I would by all means advise him 
to do it, though it is almost a moral’Cer¬ 
tainty that they will sink into oblivion, 

unless 





iiiiless proceeding from one whose per¬ 
sonal influence, dr whose rank and rcputa^ 
tian for wisdom can give weight and coun¬ 
tenance to them. But that that loquacious 
species of politics which infests df)mcstic 
life, which converts a tea-table into a se¬ 
nate, and the supper-table into a camp; 
that that captious, querulous kind of po¬ 
litics which sees every thing through the 
jnist of disappointment, misery, and 
tears j that those politics, which fume 
away only in words, and are meant, in 
their very spirit, merely to gratify the silly 
pride, or to humour the foolish habit of 
an individual; that such politics form 
the safeguard of a nation, protect the 
liberties of the people, depress the ambi¬ 
tion of the rulers, or defend the rights of 
natioifs, I utterly deny,^ What influence 
have they ? Who is bettered, assisted, 
.or., reproved by them ? Are they heard 
by those for whom they are intended ? 
No : they artipoured into the ears of pa¬ 
tient martyr;, v^hqin kindness render^ 

such* 
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sucli, or they are participated by kindred 
minds, where they revolve for a'while, as 
in a^circle, and then sink forever. They 
form a. sort of epidemic disease in private 
life, which the infected propagate without 
mercy, and which the uncontarainated are 
in danger of catching without their wili 
If these men formed a separate bo<ly, 
who deliberated together, drew up the 
results of their deliberations, and pre¬ 
sented them, at stated periods, to the 
world, and addressed in particular to those 
whom they were meant to benefit ; then, 
indeed, there would be some shadow of 
excuse for them, and they might urge, 
with more grace and consistency, the 
mighty inShenee they have over the deli¬ 
berative transactions'of the nation. But, 
as it is, they only excite ridicule in sober- 
minded men; ihey vapour away a few 
hours of existence every day, in imposing 
upon themselves the most miserable of 
all fallacies; they fatiame their friends 
aoid acquaintance with a quoKidiati wis¬ 
dom 
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dom which uoue are willing to learn, and 
which, those only-can esteem^whose rea¬ 
sons are equally infected wi>th the mania. 

I would recommend, that all these gentle¬ 
men should be incorporated, arid wear 
some distinctive badge, whence they 
might be known, so that a man would be 
aware with whom he may be about to 
contract an intimacy. You will observe, 
that I would by no means extend this 
censure to those whom any ohicial situa¬ 
tion entitles to be heard ; to those whose 
connections way be the means of having 
theii; opinions carried to the proper ob¬ 
jects; or to. those, who having talents, 
w’hatever may be their sphere of' life, 
tiling that they are in ‘ a condition to 
offer remarks upon what they have long 
meditate^. • Such-men ought to speak or 
write, for it is a duty which they owe to 
themselves, to their country, and to the 
world* and in them, to be silent would 
be criminal. But I level my fulmina- 
tions against those unimportant ephe- 

mer® 
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merae of life, whom neither situation, 
connexions,!, nor talents, entitle to be 
heard, and who, not being able to make 
tlie world their auditors, put every good 
natured man they meet with under con¬ 
tribution, and lay an embargo upon his 
ears until they are properly freighted with 
their own merchandize. They are worse 
than useless; for, in addition to the nega¬ 
tive evil of doing no good, they have a 
positive evil of disturbing life by the 
diflusion of their idle opinions, and the 
pertinacity.with which they would vin¬ 
dicate their utility. It is this that offends 
most; mere folly is sometimes tolerable, 
when counterbalanced, as it frequently 
is, by good natural and moral qualities: 
but the despotism of folly, which seeks 
to impose its laws, and propagate its 
doctrines among unbelievers, fills th.e 
mind with indignation.” 

- “ I am afraid,” said Sir James, “ that 
like most disputants, we .shall each retire 
witli our opinions unshaken. I certainly 

da 
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do think, tliat in a free country like this, 
much good may be, and actually is, dont^ 
by that tendency to tUsi^uss political 
questions which is so prevalent.. There 
ought to be a kind of moral tribunal, be¬ 
fore which rulers and men in power 
should be amenable ; and that moral tri¬ 
bunal is public opinion.” 

_ j** __ 

*' True,” replied my father, “ I agree 
with you, that in questions of public im¬ 
portance, the public voice should be 
heard. But you confound the people, 
with a few factious demagogues, or with 
idle, loquacious individuals, who will 
talk, thougli they cannot comprehend. 
For example: what beheht would result 

f 

to this or any other nation, if you and I, 
and half a dozen more like ourselves, were 
to* sit, till dawn, talking about affairs of 
'state? Each would have a favourite 
opinion, a favourite measure, or a favou- 
rite minister to support: none would be 
convinced, but all would harangue in their 
turns > the passions would become in¬ 
flamed i 
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Dameci; our language would gro\v intem¬ 
perate, dissection would ensue, and friend¬ 
ship 'might be 'destroyed. And could we 
afterwards persuade ourselves that we had 
been securing the prosperity or happiness 
of the nation ? The delusion is too gross, 
too palpable.” 

“ But,” replied my uncle, “ if men do 
not previously consider these subjects, 
how can they be qualified to act upon 
them in any great emergency ?” 

“ Let them consider, but not taUc,*‘ 
answered my father. “ A time may come, 
in the course of possible events, when it 
may be necessary for the people of Eng¬ 
land to debate whether a king shall be 
expelled from the throne: but it is not 

therefore necessary that we should noxo 

* « 

talk about the means of obtaining’such a 
circumstance. It may happen that rebel¬ 
lion may rear her bloody standard iti- this 
country; but let us not already devise 
the methods of putting it*down. Great 
events stimulate to grea^ exertions. Men 
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rise in energy as energy is called for. 
The French revolution h^ taught us 
ivliat can be done when the ocoasion 
waits. Butchers, bakers, and attornics, 

t 

headed arniies that overthrew the vete* 
ran legions and most consummate geiie<» 
rals of Europe. Do not defend the prac^ 
tice, therefore, upon the plea of future 
necessity ; a necessity which is but pos¬ 
sible, and which, if it ever arrives, will 
bring its own remedy with it.” 

I will not protract a discussion,” an¬ 
swered Sir James, ‘‘ that only gives you 
fresh opportunities of supporting your ar¬ 
gument. Henceforth, however, without 
condemning snch discourse, I shall have 
a meaner estimation of its importance.” 
“ I hope you will,” replied my father, 
and‘you will then be secure from many 
anxieties that now needlessly oppress 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ Youii uncle,” said my father to me tha 
following morning, as we were Mralking in 
the garden, while Sir James and Sophia 
were gone out to ride, “ your uncle, is a 
man whose notions of wright and wrong 
are, in general, very exact; but he has 
been so Ic^g hsbituatcd to venerate the 
prescription of custom, and to follow the 
stream of society, that he is not always 
aware of the errors or inconsistencies that 


his conduct sometimes beUays. I remcm> 
ber, when we were at the university to¬ 
gether, he was reckoned more docile than 
myself, because he seldom contended ex¬ 
isting practices; -and it was prophesied, 
by those, who, it seems, had not the in¬ 
spiration of futurity, that he would win^ 
his way at court. T believe, however, • 


that he possesses an unbentling rectitude 
of principle, and, that >rl)at he Tiweves 


to 
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to be nglit, no earthly power can sway 

hint'from. He has read much, and seen 

more: and I know no man in whose 
^ § 

judgment I would sooner confide, when 
that judgment is made to behold its ob¬ 
jects in its proper light.” 

“ He seems,”said I, “to have a great 
benevolence of character, and his mind 
is' well stored with ideas, both from 
books and observation.” 

“ You are right, ana he always ap¬ 
pears to the greatest advantage when 
he is striving to maintain what does not 
rest upon plain and obvious principles. 
H6 has an unaffected deference for iny 
opinion, because he believes that I have 
trained my mind to a keener perception 
of the. truth by retirement and study: 

’ and I have a great respect for his upon all 
questions that relate to man, as acting 
from temporary and fluctuating mo¬ 
tives.” 

“ I observe, that his notions of edu¬ 
cation, differ essentially from yours. 
S • Yet 
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Yet Sophia seems to be a very amiable 
girl.”. 

“ Sophia is free indeed, from any gla* 
ring errors, but she is not what she might 
be. She has been edueated in too much 
consciousness of her birth and expecta* 
tions, and sh^ has been taught to prize 
the transient joys of wealth and dis¬ 
tinction too highly. Sophia has that itf- 
sipid excellence, which might' almost be 
called const^t^al. What she does, 
seems to proceed from mere habit, and 
not from any rooted principles; and, con¬ 
sequently, it may be suspected that the 
Aaiit of error and vice might be en¬ 
grafted upon her. I have very little con¬ 
fidence in the duration of any virtue or 
virtues that does not flow from- such a 
steady conviction; as is sufficient to 
counteract any tendency to dereliction. 
1 am not satisfied that a person 
well; 1 must be convinced that he thinks 
well. The course of action may be 

perverted; but thought is a majestic 

• , stream, 
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streanf, that bolds it passage Onwaid, 
and is not to be overcome by petty ob¬ 
stacles. It is for want of these principles, 
that the conduct of Sophia is often in¬ 
consistent ; and for want of correction, 
it is often whimsical.” 

“She is but young yet, and it may 
‘ be hoped, tliat increase of years will 
■give her increase of wdsdom. I have 
conversed much with her, and I am eer- 

it 

tain that the soil is gjbod^ though the 
growth is not perfect.” 

“She is the oldest, however, of my bro¬ 
ther’s family, and as he has several chil¬ 
dren growing up, they will regard her as a 
sort of pattern, and it is of importance 
that she should set them no bad example. 
It is of importance also, that her brothers 
and sisters should profit by a better sys¬ 
tem than she did, and I will take an oppor- 
* funity of detailing to Sir James, some 
those opinions upon education which, I 
know, by experience, to be beneficial. 
He will listen to them with pleasure, for 

• lie 


t 
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he has often introduced*the topic: a to¬ 
pic, indeed,' which must be near the 
lieart'of every parent. I ’hope, by this 
means, ‘to invite him to amend what is 
yet defective in Sophia, and to stimulate 
him to a better method with his other 
children.’ 

We now broke off our discourse, for we 
^>aw Sir Janies and^ophia coming up tlie 
avenue. They joined us, and I was re¬ 
joiced to perc8ve the rose of health be¬ 
ginning to disclose itself upon the cheeks 
of the latter. 

- “ I confess,” said Sir James, “ that a 
man must be a steady lover of smoke, 
who would venture to extol London in 
such a spot as this.” 

I looked at Sophia, and smiled.. 

“ I have visited .London,’* replied my 
father, “ frequently, but those visits only 
served to increase my love of the country. • 
A genuine love of rural retirement, how¬ 
ever, is unconnected with local beauty: 
though 1 admit that the one may be 
F much 
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much increased by the other. He that 
is formed to receive delij^ht Irom nature, 
from 'solitude, and meditation, would 
not repine, though his hut were placed 
fh a fieki, so as it were remote from tur¬ 
bulence, and Ins eye could be gladdened 
by surrounding verdure. It is not in 
the power of things to make us happy, 
uhless we possess and cherish a disposi¬ 
tion to happiness.” 

In the evening. Sir James, by an un- 
e^cpectcd'coincidence, happened to intro¬ 
duce the subject of education, by ob¬ 
serving tliat he had been reading, just 
before he left London, a very well writ¬ 
ten work upon that subject. 

“ I know of no subject,” said my 
father, upon which so much has been 
written, ^nd so little has been done. 
Every one thinks himself qualified to 
discuss it, and yet no one, scarcely, 
attends to its practical importance. 
There is not, *1. believe, a duty more sa¬ 
cred, nor one that is more negligently 

and 


3 
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- And inefficiently performed. Were I 
asketl, in what capacity a human being 
is called .upon to act with all the ener¬ 
gies of its* nature, I should without hesi¬ 
tation, reply— A paiient.” 

I perceived that my uncle and Sophia 
were, both, much impressed with the sor 
lemnity of my father’s manner, as he 
uttered these words; and after a short 
pause. Sir James observed,- that he 
should be much gratilied in hearing 
some of his brother’s opinions, upon a 
subject, that he was much interested in, 
and which, he confessed, he had not 
mneh thought on. My father gladly 
assented, and never shall 1 forget the 
animation and force with which he 

spoke. I will, here, give his thoughts,' 

^ * 

as they occur to my memory, unluroken 
any interruptions; for though Sir 
James frequently made his observations, 
yet they were never in the form of ob¬ 
jections. 

“I am hardly conscious,” -said my 
s II father. 
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father, •“ of being able to acquit m3'self 
either to your, or my own' satisfaction. 
I have, indeerf, often tliought upon the 
subject, but I know that many of my 
opinions will be deemed hcteredox, and 
as such, you may, perhaps, despise them. 
Do not forget however, that for myself, 
I advance nothing but what I firmly be¬ 
lieve. 

“ I shall not give you a complete trea¬ 
tise, but only advert to'-a?. few general 
topics, such as have frequent!}' occurred 
to me in moments of solitary meditation. 
I have read Locke, but his system is not 
free from some childish prejudices. 
Milton's invaluable little Tractate con¬ 
tains an excellent outline of intellectual 
education : but he has left the moral and 
the natural kingdoms, of man to waste. 
Rousseau's is the moft complete; but, 

• joined with some noble delineations and 
manly characteristics, there are many 
parts so extravagantly absurd, and so 
minutely puerile, that it excites our 

wonder 
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wonder when we behold such elevations 
and depressions of the same mind. Oi' 
the moclern systems that -have been fa¬ 
bricated; you will not be surprised if I 
say uothing. 

“ Still, however, when I have, myself, 
meditated upon this subject, it has struck 
me, that after all that has been said by 
these celebrated writers, some parts 
were yet susceptible of a different elu¬ 
cidation. I believe, indeed, that to no 
two minds does the same subject of 
contemplation appear precisely the same: 
whence the dilBculty (perhaps impos¬ 
sibility) of attaining that certainty in 
moral results, M'hich we expect, and ob¬ 
tain, in physical ones. Yet, it must be 

confessed, that some see clearer than 
' • • • 

others, and form piore accurate ideas of 
the objects they are viewing; the pas¬ 
sions operate less forcibly upon some* 
than upon others: and he who thinks in 
a detached manner, if I may so express 
myself, is more likely tet arrive at truth 

than 
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than he who sets out with a preconceived 
system. A system is a I'locustean bed ; 
it becomes a standard of admeasureo'icnt, 
and every thing we contemplate, is view- 

I 

ed, not in its real and absolute propor¬ 
tions: not in its relative fitness, but ac¬ 
cording as it exceeds or falls short of our 
arbitrary line. It is impossible that a 
in'an who sits down with a determined 
system in his head should ever reach the 
general and sublime truths of moral 
science. From this error I hold my¬ 
self perfectly free, and -this exemption I 
claim upon soli-! ground. I have never 
meditated long or deeply enougii upon 
any subject, to erect the intricate fabric 
of a system. What I have therefore to 
say, will assuredly be the unsophisticated 
sentim'erits of my mind. 

_ ** And here I cannot but remark, how 
^rare' it is to meet with a rational parent. 
We have often discoursed together upon 
the,disgusting conduct of those, who, 
blind even to fatuity, hold up their 
• ' poor 
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poor children to the world, as paragons 
and models. Wich the exception of 
yoiuself, I never yet saw that I’atlrer or 
mother, who did not, in this particular, 
offend against common sense. How 
many blockheads have I heard praised 
for sagacity; how many infantile frivoli¬ 
ties have 1 seen admired as delightful; how 
many tales have I heard repeated of lovely 
boys and charming girls, at which jjb> 
liteuess itself could not smile, nor adu¬ 
lation pour forth one applauding word; 
how many rude, pert, and disgusting 
children have I known to be praised 
and .so admired, fur their sweet man¬ 
ners and pretty innocent openness, that 
I have felt ashamed to see such broad 
marks of folly written upon the brow 
of man; how often have I seen the 
sickly puny offsjJring of a cold, diseased ‘ 
embrace, led forth to public notice,' and 
pompously exhibited with the. poor hope* 
of hearing them flattered; and wJien 
that hope has been frustrated by the 
strong- dictates of unbending truth, 

their 
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tiveir parents have not blushed to extort 
assent to their own lavish coinmentla- 
tiohs. Sad, yet wise condition of hu¬ 
man nature! that our very duties can 
be performed only by the operation of 
self-delusion. Nature’s taw has kindly 
so ordained it, that a parent’s e^ e shall 
know no deformity; or were it not so, 
where would poor and helpless infancy 
turn for mercy and protection? Yet, 
why obtrude this feeling upon the 
world ? Cherish it, and let its operation 
be as etfcctive as the interests of nature 
and humanity demand; but as it con¬ 
tain^. in its very essence, an infatuation 
which must offend every sober eye, let 
it be veiled from public sight. Psvrent 
themselves seem not aware of the feelings 
it excites; indccil they cannot, for such 
is the morality of civilised life, that we 
hol<f it as a part of our duty to throw a 
gloss over our real thoughts, and to pre¬ 
sent them oply under certain lights 
aud shades, bie would be considered 

f 

as 
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as brutal who should not reflect the 
smile of a father’s delight, when he pre¬ 
sents his hopeful offspring to the eyes 
of admiring guests. -sWhile this com* 
placency continues' to be the creed of 
polished life, the evil admits of no re¬ 
medy ; we must patiently endure the 
follies that insult our understanding; 
and believe, upon the credit of fathers 
and mothers, that every child is beautiful 
as opening day, and an infant Newton 
in sagacity. Draw^our Inductions from 
their data, and the hardiest champion of 
truth would not dare to maintain that 
there exists an ugly or a stupid darling on 
the face of the earth. 

“ The education of man naturally di¬ 
vides itself into three sorts—^physical, mo¬ 
ral, and intellectual. Of the first, I freely 

confess it appears to me there is nothing 

• 

to be added; Locke and Rousseau have 
anticipated every point of importance, 
and a child who is nurtured after their 
precepts would have no reason to com¬ 
plain of a sickly constitution, or ill 

wrought 
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wrought frame. Indeed, a sort of revo¬ 
lution seenis already to be taking place 
in favour of their principles; the dis¬ 
tortions of art, and the destructive kind¬ 
ness of foolish affection are declining; 
and it is no longer a chimerical hope, 
that tlie reign of nature may be restored. 
It will happen neither in your time nor 
in mine; but it is some consolation that 
we can sink into the grave with the 
pleasing expectation that our posterity 
will feel blessings which the progressive 
operations of improvement could not 
procure for their fathers. 

“ But in our moral structure, which is 
incalculably more important than either 
of the other two, there yet exist endless 
and radical defects, which not only im¬ 
pede the building from reaching its full 
and native height of beduty, but threaten, 
with ruin, those parts, which are already 
erected. Let it but for a moment be 
considered of what eternal consequence 
it is to man, both in this world and the 

world 
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world to come, that his heart should re¬ 
ceive the most unbouirded cultivation; 
and jour surprise will be converted into 
sorrow,. when we see 'it so lamentably 
neglected. Tliis part of education, which 
con\mences almost .with the birth of a 
child, and continues to the last, 1 have 
never yet seen properly conducted. The 
present system is one replete with hypo¬ 
crisy, fraud, contradictions, and weaknes?; 
it is essentially hostile to every thing 
open, candirl, and ingenuous. That 
sickly kind of virtue which grows out of 
precept and obedience will never thrive 
any longer than while vigorously attend¬ 
ed to; but let it be grafted upon the 
firm stock of reason, and cherished for its 
intrinsic worth; and then it may fiourish 
in perennial beauty amidst storms and 
ruin. It is at th)^ period, that the wm'k 
of education must commence; it is then 

4 

that we must lay the seeds of what¬ 
ever plants we wish to spring up iu after 
life. We do not pay sutiicieut attention 
' * * . to 
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to the grpund work: in general, this part 
of'our education'begins just at that very 
period when it ought to cease; we leave 
the tender, pliant years of infancy to run 
riot, and branch into a thousand errors 
and inconsistencies; and then, when a 
being ought to think and act for himself, 
we are busied in eradicating obstinate 
prejudices, the result of our own mis¬ 
management, and inflict upon our chil¬ 
dren the evils which flow from our own 
folly. We amuse them with a sort of 
raree-show exhibition of life; we hold 
before their eyes distorted pictures 
daubed with false and glaring colours; 
we familiarise their minds with repre¬ 
sentations that have no existence in the 
world they are destined to act in; and 
when these miserable victims of de¬ 
ception escape from the* plastic hands of 
tjieir' father or tutor, they sink at once 
into an inextricable labyrinth woven by 
folly, prejudice,^ and dogmatism. On the 
moving scenes of existence, which are 

passing 
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passin^^ before them, they look with*a 
curious and enquiring eye; but their 
hearfs cannot yet sympathize with what 
is new ’ to their senses and foreign to 
their feelings;'they sigh for the happy 
delusions of their youth, and look back, 
with anguish upon the airy visions which 
their fantastic fancies had woven. While 
they deliberate, the stream of life js 
passing quickly on; the crowd that 
presses around, hurries tlicm in this 
or that direction, as accident mav con- 
spire; they are not the creatures of their 
own choice, but become the passive 
instrument of those that surround them; 
even while they know that another road 
would lead to happier spots, they feci 
also that it is now too late to j'eturn, and 
recommence the journey of life; they con¬ 
tinue to move along without motive and 
without choice, till at last they drop intoi 
the waves of oblivion, and make room for 
some other being, just as mechanical and 
just as deluded. Is not this a true ]nc- 

ture 
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tlire of the life of thousands? Bein^^ 
who know neither . whence they came, 
how they came, nor whither they are go¬ 
ing ? They are like a man who sees a 
crowd running beneath liis window: at 
once he rushes .out, anti mingles with 
them; runs as they run, and hopes at 
last to find something, though he knows 
net what, that shall repay his labour; 
too often he meets with disappointment 
and vexation ! Who does not wish that 
this were otherwise? and who dees not 
see that this is so, merely because man is 
educated as a machine, and not as a ra¬ 
tional and active being ? 

“ In the education Of your child, let him 
not, if it be possible, take a single step 
upon the mere authority of precedent or 
preempt. Accustom him in every action 
he‘ performs, to be ready to assign the 
iliptive when called upon ; and this may 
be done by a process as easy as teaching 
him his alphabet. Let capHce, humour, 
indolence, hgve no empire in his breast. 

would 
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I would not have him discard, • even Ji 

■ 

plaything, from the mere wantonness of 
satiety; the favourite lap-dop does no 
more when he ceases to play with the 
cork or bait upon your parlour-carpet; 
but the distinctive faculty of reason de¬ 
mands from its possessor a nobler motive 
for conduct. The only dependence he 
should ever be taught or ever feel, should 
be that of himself; not that he is to be a 
lawless orb, running at will; where this 
is the case, it proceeds only from the stu¬ 
pidity of a bungling operator; you, in 
fact, guide ajl his motions, point out his 
path, urge or restrain his course; but 
let this controul be dexterously con¬ 
cealed ; let him not see the strings by 
which he is moved, but,' .fancying himsejf 
free, acquire the, feelings of freedom. 
The madness of theory alone could wish 
the removal of resteaint and direction* 
over the conduct of youth; nature and 

reason alike condemu so monstrous an 

* • ^ 

hypothesis; but it'is the error of our 

management 
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inanageijieat that we surround it with 
visible constraint and co.nm ind; and, by 
perpetually reminding our children that 
it is we who shape their steps, that it is 
we who watch over, protect, and guard 
them, deprive them of the first principle 
of an independent ami vigorous mind— 
the feeling that protection in danger, or 
assistance in dilhcnlty, can proceed only 
from themselves. It is this that enervates 
the heart, and makes it lean for support, 
th rough life, on some object weak and 
feeble as itself. A child so educated 
(and every child is so educated) has no 
motive, no occasion for calling into 
action the vigorous energies of hisi 
mind: he is a dependent being in every 
sense of the word, and trembles to stand 

SC* s 

alonehis reason, that active, that ere- 
ative principle in the soul of man, lies 

• I 

dormant; and when he comes forth into 
the world,’ he is unable, all at once, to 
resuscitate its springs, and bring tiiem into 
play. IJencc the .mechanism of society; 

and 
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and hence the diiHculty, not to say im> 
possibility, of electing our sphere of ac¬ 
tion ; of feeling ourselves the architects 

r 

of our fortune, the arbiters of our own con¬ 
duct. Not, therefore, till we educate our 
children as beings, who are one day to be 
men, shall we behold men in the walks 
of life: the poor shadow, that glides 
along now in his silken, holiday clothes^ 
and boasts that proud title, only excites 
our pity, when we think that the same 
materials compose his frame that were 
mingled in the composition of Lycurgus 
and Scipio, of Hannibal and Ccesar! 

‘‘You will perhaps smile, when I say 
that the education, which would form a 
man, must commence with the 6rst 
mdnth.s of his existence; yet it is sq, and 
our blindness to this truth is the princi¬ 
pal source of the many subsequent errors 
which arise. Methinks I hear you say, 
at this perioc^ caudles- and confections, 
pap and boiled milk, should be the piin- 
c;pal object of our Attention. But. he. 
o must 





must be.a very inattentive observei* of 
nature indeed, who cannot perceive, even 
in this, early stage of infancy, the germs, 
the buds of those passions which after¬ 
wards form the character; and to the 
cultivation, to the direction, to the re¬ 
pression of these passions, our hrst en¬ 
deavours should be directed. A child 
at three or four months old, gives abun¬ 
dant proof that the first instinctive ope¬ 
rations of intellect are exerted; and in 
many cases we hud these operations ac¬ 
companied with all the characteristics of 
volition. Feelings of preference and dis?> 
like, of approbation and anger, are hourly 
manifested at this age, and in these feel-« 
ings are often observable the petulance 
of capricious desire I have, very atten¬ 
tively, observed children of this and tire 
subsequent stages of existence, and I 
■■speak confidently. I do not say that we 
can operate a present change upon the 
disposition of^‘ so young an infant; that 
ran be done effectively only at an ad- 

c 

vanccd 
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vanced period: but 1 maintain jtbat it* is 
of the utmost importance to repress the 
first'growth of those weeds which here¬ 
after wc strive in vain to tear up by the 
roots. It not only simplihes the busi¬ 
ness to the parent, but produces perma¬ 
nent and absolute g^otl, by the constant 
application of those corrections which 
act more effectually by a gradual process 
than by violent transition and persecuting 
severity. To the importance of this early 
watchfulness, none seem sufficiently to ad¬ 
vert. What, in mature life, we denominate 
a good ora bad, an open or insidious tem¬ 
per, is nothing but these primal feelings, 
settled into habit from unrestrained in¬ 
dulgence, and, according as they are either 
amiable or hateful, producing correspon¬ 
dent characteristics in the mind: these ha- 
bits, ultimately, generate the principles of 
conduct by which he is actuated through- 
life, and thus stamp an indelible impres¬ 
sion which time nor accidant can rarely, 
obliterate. Sometimes, indeed, the whole 
& 2 ’ moral 
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moral system of an individual may be 
partially altered by the influence of strong 
causes* indissolubly connected with his 
interest'and welfare; but this.does not 
often happen ; and even could it always 
take place, still it would furnish no argu¬ 
ment why those passions should be fos¬ 
tered to-day which we know to-morrow 
must be destroyed ; for do we not thus 
suffer many of the moft valuable years of 
life to lie waste, which a prudent culti¬ 
vation would prepare for early and excel¬ 
lent fruit ? Eut, since it is almost a mo- 
. 1*01 certainty, that subsequent exertions 
Cannot eradicate', thf first impressions- 
stamped upon our minds and hearts, it 
becomes of the most incalculable impor¬ 
tance that we should pay an early regard 
to this part of education. A child who is 
capable of feeling pleasure or pain at any 
*^ven events is capable, to a certain de¬ 
gree, of volition, and of the simplest ope- 
mtions of int^lect. He is able to distin- 
gbisli between t^o objects, and in distin- 

.guishiog,. 
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fishing, to determine their respective 

II * 

■worth, relatively to himself; accord* 
if one be presented to him he is 
pleased; if, ‘I* other, he is displeased. 
Tire mothent reason has advanced thus 
far, that moment, I say, the moral edu¬ 
cation should commence; and in nine 

4 

•cases out of ten, I have seen this progi-ess 
of reason take place before the eighth 
mpnth. Then begins our work; it is For 
ns to determine what shall be granted* 
and what denied, and to erect a barrier 
‘against the influence of caprice; to 
wrestle with i^e first contentions for 
mastery which betray thernselves in every 
peewsh tear that follows a refusal. Mo¬ 
thers and nurses, 1 know, will excklm 
against the cruelty of denying the poor 
little dear infant; pronounce yoh hard¬ 
hearted, unfeeling; mind it not; let the 
storm rage, but proceed steadily in .your 
path, and be assured, that every tear your 
infant sheds, waters a bed of roses which 
will bloom with captivating beauty; 

while 
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while every smile that succeeds the com> 
pletion of capricious desire, is a hot 
and fecund sun'which ripens into matu¬ 
rity the nettle and the ’ileed. 1 repeat 
it ; it is not that we can affect'an imme¬ 
diate reformation, for we well know, that 
the child who cries this moment, from 
unsatisfied desire, will do the same the 
ne.Kt, and the next, when the mo- 
tive prompts him : but be not therefore 
discouraged: you know well there are 
but two ways by which an idle habit can 
be corrected in a child; by corporeal 
punishment, and this degrades the mind 
while it smarts the body, and rarely pro¬ 
duces the intended effect ; or by a ra¬ 
tional process of argument and convic¬ 
tion, and this betters the heart, gives a 
child a feeling of hims,elf which swells 
him with conscious pride, instils into 
him the manly motive w/iy he should 
chtinge his conduct, and makes that 
change permanent from the demonstrated 
neCQtfity of it. Now corporeal punish¬ 
ment. 
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nient, which, in every cause, and a.t every 
age, should be resorted to with hesitation, 
and only as the strongest mark of infamy 
and displeasure, is altogether out of the 
question towards an infant; the barba¬ 
rian who could lift his hand against a 
helpless child in its mother’s arms, (and 
I have seen such), disgraces humanity. 
A ratiocinative process, it is needless to 
say, is impracticable: it therefore only re¬ 
mains, that with steady perseverance we 
maintain the negative punishment of in¬ 
hibition, and never, in a single instance, 
let the tears of a child prevail; he who 
does that, engenders a cor^tentious spirit, 
which will hereafter drive ' him to- the 
necessity of harsher corrections, and his 
ofl^priug will thus- suffer for the error 
which his parent has entailed upon him. 
Let every thing be conceded to a child 
as the most decided gift of your oim fjr{;e 
will; I would even detain from it iS'bat- 
ever seemed to excite in its breast any un¬ 
common anxiety. It is to be remembered 

that 
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tliQt the petulant humours of children are 
not so much tlie expressions of desire, 
as the. marks of a heart swelling tvith 
vexation at humbled dominion. The 
very object which calls forth its exacer¬ 
bations, is often no sooner possessed than 
thrown away; but the sullen joy re¬ 
mains of having triumphed, and the feel¬ 
ing strikes deeper root, which propels it 
again to riot, and again to triumph. It 
is often a melancholy sight to see the 
wretched infatuation of parents. Mas¬ 
ter Tommy, at eight months old,< is bid 
to beat mamma, to scratch nursee, to 
shew papa what a passion he is in, by dis¬ 
torting his body, and assuming all the 
external contortions of anger; and all this 
denotes a spiiitl all this is indicatory of 
£re and manly courage! You will hard¬ 
ly 'believe that such a horrid delusion ^ 
ean exist; but I have repeatedly seen this 
miserable -farce played off; have seen it 
presented to ffiends and guests as some- 
' praiiewortiiy* and amaaingly curi¬ 
ous. 
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ous. The poor deluded parents seem not 

« 

to know that thev'are fosterins: the seeds 
of filial disobedience, of headstrong ob¬ 
stinacy, of hateful passion ; and that the 
day may come, when the Master Tommy, 
whose baby hand beat mamma and 
scratched nursee, may stick thorns in 
the breast that bare him, and plant care 
upon the brow that now smiles upon hisu 
infant pertness ; that he may scald, with 
the hot tears of parental anguish, the eyes 
which now look fondly on his little ways, 

I 

and tear to an early grave the heart that. 
now beats high with rapture at his prat¬ 
tling voice. 

“ Upon this early education I have been . 
led the more forcibly to insist, because I 
have hitherto seen it universally, neg^ 
lected. But'I am sbongly convinced that 
it is the most important part of all, andT 
forms the foundation upon virhicfh we 
to erect the futui'e superstructure. Itb 
the conduct of it, however, *mucfi diseri- 
mination is necessary. It ha»; be^ 

posed ’ 
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posed that man, at his birth, receives^ 
within him the principles of that disease 
which sooner'or later terminates Ids life; 
it grows and expands with him,'till at last 
it marks his body for the grave. Even 
80, perhaps, we receive in our mo¬ 
ther’s womb, the germ of some master 
passion, that lends a colour to every ac¬ 
tion of our life; this passion may be mo¬ 
dified, it may be altered, may be almost 
destroyed, by particular circumstances; 
but still there will always appear some 
effect of its operation. Cresar would 
have been the first man in a country 
village, if a fortuitous concurrence of 
causes had not made him the tyrant of 
Rome: Milton, in the twelfth century, 
vrould probably have been the most 
learned monk of his .time. This pcedo- 
ininating passion can never be totally 
• destroyed, but may be, and often is, so 
disguised, and concealed by the selfish 
ones which ^spring up in our progress 
tltfough life, tliat it is not only, hidden 

frpm 
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from common eyes, but the possessor 
himself is scarcely conscious of its exist¬ 
ence. • To say that a child is born M;ith a 
good or‘bad disposition, is to talk ab¬ 
surdly ; good and bad are merely relative 
terms j the aspiring restlessness of ge¬ 
nius, which agitates one man, leads him 
to fame and wealth; this passion in the 
breast of a cobier, impels him to forsakC;, 
his stall, and die with a nuisquet in his 
hand. The passion is the same j the ob¬ 
ject only is altered. In the former we 
dignify it with ambition ; in the latter 
we degrade it with the appellation of 
lazy indolence, which would rather fol¬ 
low a drum than work. The rich man, 
who risks ten thousand pounds in some 
adventure, and succeeds, is called pru^ 
dent, and praised (or his foresight. The 
poor man, who tries his ten pounds in 
some speculation, equally specious, an# > 
fails, is branded as an ideot or a spend¬ 
thrift^ who throws away his* hard-earned 
gains in the foolish expectation of ac- 
' . ’ quiring 
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quiting wealth by some lucky stroke; 
here too, the passion is the same; ava¬ 
rice is tlie motive; but the results diiFer, 
and the motive accordingly assumes a 
different name. We are not,' tliereforc, 
to consider whether this or that bias be 
good or bad, abstractedly speaking, but 
whether they are likely to produce, upon 
the whole, more evil than advantage to 
our offspring, in their destined walk of 
life: it is tliis^ and this alone, tliat must 
determine their fitness and propriety. 
A tradesman, who intends to bring his 
Sbn up to his own business, does well to 
instil into Mm habits of regularity, of ly¬ 
ing, of quiesceucy, and prudence, when, 

4 • 

perhaps, the reverse of these is discern- 
able in his character; the lawyer, who 
' would make his son a counsellor, does 
rvell to nurt^re sophistry, collusion, and 
i g^p iidence; the embryo soldier may be 
aUowed to swagger at bis father’s table, 
and hector oyer the servants; but when 
yoia wish to prod,uce a simple, upright, 

manly, 
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manly, and energetic character, ayokl all 
professional shoals, and lay early your 
foundations. There is, Jiowever, a nicety 
required*in distinguishing what is the 
master passion; and, even when discover¬ 
ed, there is a still greater nicety requirerl 
in managing it properly. He who shoivkl 
treat, in a converse manner, the head¬ 
strong, fiery, ungovernable spirit, and 
the modest, meek, fearful, and timid 
character, u'OuTd make the one a tyrant, 
and the other a slave. Observe nature 
well; and at no period can she be better 
observed, than when the- customs- of so¬ 
ciety, and the social fedings, have not 
yet commenced their ravages in the heaht* 
Mould the character of your son accord¬ 
ing to the moral atmosphere he is to 
breathe,•t.rd the climate he is to endure. 
Avoid the necessit3|of violent transjtioni, 
by an equable promdure in the intefgaifld. 
path, from your outset; it is inttch«eiiler 
to enter the road of virtue at first, than it 
is to quit for it that of error; for then 
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ve have so many hedges and ditches, 
so many briars and brambles, and so many 
perplexrities to surmount, that it requires 
no common degree of fortitude to persist 
until we succeed. 

“As theopeningfacultiesexpand; asthe 
mind unfolds itself, and displays its more 
complicated powers, our task becomes 
proportion ably more intricate and more 
important. That restless curiosity which 
is the natural and indelible characteristic 

I 

of a rational being now becomes a sort of 
primum mobile .. A child, as he advances 
in years, is incessantly employed in ac¬ 
quiring ideas which have a decided influ¬ 
ence upon his after life. Every thing he 
sees, every thing he hears, is a stimulus 
to desire; that desire will be satisfied 
either hy its own imperfect operations,, or 
by the assistance of tile ripened faculties 
^of those who surround him. This curio¬ 
sity is a vague and uncertain power; it 
is a machine possessing vast energies, but 
requires. skilful hands to direct it. Ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to its application, depends either 
the salvation or perdition of its oviner, 
yet at the same time its. owner is in¬ 
competent to conduct its movements *. 
This necessarily devolves upon us; it is 
we who must wield it, and woe to our 
offspring if it be wielded injudiciously. 
Action is but ideas embodied, and he. 

4 

* Here 1 tliink it necessary to observe, that my^ 
father meant this reasoning to apply only to civi¬ 
lised life. In a state of nature, all these complex 
motions are done away; man is a simple and ener¬ 
getic being, acting vigorously in a small circle; 
he sees and comprehends at once the results of 
whatever he does. Jt is not so with civilised man; 
h'e acts in darkness and uncertainty; he is floating 
in a sea of passion, where contrary winds for ever 
blow ; the utmost he' can do is to form probable 
conclusions from the conduct be may be engaged 
in, and he is often astonished to find how widely 
the actual results differ from those he had expected. 
The connecting causes of these results he rarely 
ever beholds ; and he sits' down in'supine content'* « 
ment a being of chance, resolved, since he cannot 
shape his destiny to bis plans, to ^dopt his plans to 
his destiny. Such a man is any thing but itidepen. 
dent, in the legitimate sense df the word. N. 

who 
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who has these ideas* radically erroneotus, 

will for' ever carry lamentable marks of 

it in '])is conduct. If a child Ire suffered 
* 

to grow up in habits of error, with false 
notions of man, with extravagant ideas 
of himself, with incorrect conceptions of 
his functions and his place In this world, 
it is an utter impossibility ever to make 
that'child a useful or a virtuous member 

(| 

of society. 

5*\Vithoutcommentingupontbe endless 
train of inconsistencies and errors, which 
is allowed to creep 'into our ideas of 
inanimate nature, for they are of sub¬ 
ordinate importance, it will be neces- 
^ry to consider the manner in,which-we 
allow our childreh to form notions of the 
nioral beings they see acting about them. 

. This is the rock which is to be avoided: 

• 0 

it is during this initiation, that we lend a 
sMietion to the most monstrous absutdi- 
ties; we steep the heart with corruption, 
and'suffer ^ery wild, every useless, 
poisonous, plant to take root. I 

confess 
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<!onfe$8 the evil I here complain of ap> 
pears to me to be almost beyond the 
powci of remedy, for, with whateyer cau¬ 
tion and labour, we may strive to form a 
liberal character imbued Vitb precise and 
just notions, yet, in the jostliog of the 
world, whose movements are beyond our 
empire, and in which, nevertheless, our 
pupil must mingle, it amounts to a cer¬ 
tainty that part will be wholly effaced, 
part corrupted, and scarcely one lineament 
will preserve its just and Intimate as¬ 
pect. Unless we could form a world 
accurately adapted to out own views; 
unless we could inspect thf^ human 
heart, ascertain its most private im¬ 
pulse, and see its moat hidden spots, 
unless we could mould every man to a 
nice adaptation to our own machkir^ 
it is evident, that take what pai^xM^ 
will, there will constantly bo^ counter¬ 
action of our labmiisj tb^e will be a 
silent, a gradual^ but an eflhetive • {dete¬ 
rioration of them; the stwam that we 
n opened 
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opened pur^ at its source will become, 
adulterated in its progress, and its wa> 
ters will insensibly lose their, lustre, 
and their healthful flavour. •But man 
is not to 8th..4own despairing and irre¬ 
solute, becafuse there is an impassable 
barrier placed to his exertions beyond 
which he cannot penetrate: let him look. 
about and see ho^v few come even with¬ 
in s%ht of this boundary: let him consi¬ 
der what abundant beauty and sweetness 
are to he found on its confines only, and 
what relative perfection crowns the la¬ 
bours of him who reaches to its very 
speti and<then he will find enough thufc 
is worth stdiving fiar. ' 

All error is pngudidial, but all moral 
error is awfully so. Tins point of edur 
catioa which has for its object the ini- 
youth .into, *and living 

wcsdd, whieh k to teach him the dis- 
tinotUms of agoiely, aad hk own sphere, ^ 
wltMuito fuie^ k so refined, and so de- 
Uoate, is aikended with so much inevi¬ 
table 
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table ambiguity, that I am abnost more 
surpmsed, aay (me should succeed, 
that sueh myriads fail. The, (^use 
this infi'e4uen(y of success Jias. ,oft^ a 
deeper and more lemote tibtnx 

most men suspect, beeause'*few men Ate 
willing to perceive it. It lies in.our own 
incompetency; the error, which we t^r^ 
so careful to remove has been propagated 
from sire to son with unwearied assiduity, 
and is so inwoven in our frame, mmgks 
so intimately with iUl our perceptions, 
that we are not cimsnions ^ its eaistr 
ence, except by a process of reasoning, 
which.smne men.cannot, andson^me^ 
will not perform. Involpntmy errof 
loses its name; -voluntary error-is a>s& 
rious crime, even when we con^e it 
our own breast; *bat when we wo^d 
establish it in the bteaststof 
it is a blasphemy a^inat ^ 

distinctions of soms^.:Orei# 
about a child, which «^l^«lafi9t.hh|i4P 
perpetual observation- and mit|hiiy<' 

’ H 2 sees 
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sees the efiects, but is unconscious of the 
caus'es j to acquaint him with these causes, 
devolves upon us; but it is an 'arduous 
task; beware how you familiarize him too 
soon with t]^- artificial discrepancies of 
mankind! Tlie species of moral incerti¬ 
tude and deception which I have alluded 
tp, I will endeavour to illustrate by a 
familiar example. 

“ As long as vice and virtue have names 

I 

and existence, it may be generally as¬ 
serted, that the company of servants has 
an unfavourable influence upon the minds 
of chfldren. That it has this influence 
is 'Certain, and it does not diminish 
evil to say that it flows from our¬ 
selves ; the cause of it is evident: master 
. • • * 

.and servant are two stations, which can- 
not ,have two feelings in common; the 
i^ataest#, the desires of each are in per¬ 
petual ^tiUty against each other. Tlie 
very birat 8esvapts;<are but the evils of 
ktxpty and weai^, but they have long 
sinoe becozna necessary evils to a ma¬ 
jority 
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jority of mankind, and as such they must 
find a place in the map of civilised life. 
The’ Cynic Philosopher ‘ of Sin^e has 
told us,* that a wise man, to be happy^ 
must render himself indepradent of men, 
in shaking off their prejudit^S, their cas< 
toms, and even their laws, when not con* 
foimable to his knowledge; he should also 
be independent of himself, in opposing his 
body to ■ all the rigours of the seasons, 
and his soul to all the pleasures of life. 
But this wholesome wisdom has Ibsl its 


relish-among men; we surround this 
poor earthly tenement with all the props 
of lavish wealth, and live and move in 

I • • 

such a' purchased slavery, that not- a 
wish is bom, whose ffuUioh does not rest 

f . < I t 


uipon our fellow creatiji1te& We. widen 
the circle of dependence,till its limits are 
no longer visible ; we iilritCe' itti roots to 
the very centre of 

round every nerve,‘' fhingie“ them’ with 

every drop of blooi^ 

stant fortune, in ' h€r'' ‘ vhitexi 

^ hurfs 
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biA'ls US from our post, we perish like 
the seattered oak rived by the shaft of 
heaveny But this eternal ravage finds 
Uo place in the energetic breast of steady 
independence; if the bolt of accident 
smite him, fae^rises from the fall; if the 
storm roar around him, he breasts its 
fury: he may bend to the very earth, 
bat tlm elastic vigour of his frame rises 
from the shock, and stands firmly as 
before. He is like a lion caught in the 
toils of the hunter; in his shackles his 
heart is undaunted; the fire of his eye 
is unquenched; the roarings of his voice 
mre unbroken. Such a man has a pride 
of character about him which makes him 
ihsdain the petty helps of art; he feels 
thit he ia bvefy thing to himself, and can 
shape hia destiny to his will; and such 
a man, myfrihnd; would not be seen sur> 
foahded"^% perftAned coxcombs, glitter^ 
ihg in ta#llijr lace,' gibing with insolent 
scmm^ and cringing, with so debased a 
hwM^ty, that ah' honest man feels a 

paog 
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pang at his heart when he beholds them. 
But from this picture of fancied. perfec* 
tioit let me return to lifis and reality. 

" Since it must he confessed, that the 
morals and habits of servants, generally 
speaking, aie injurious to tlie minds of 
youth, how shall we impress a child with 
an idea of this ? Shall we, like the Spar« 
tans, exhibit before him vice in its .native 
and undisguised colours ? Surely not: 
he would be unable to compreliend that 
it is vice, since he knows not yet the vo 
cabulary of life. Besides, the very worst 
errors of servants are often merely nega^t 
tive; they are only the lawful arms of 
their profession, as boasting is of the 
traveller, or lying of the tradesman. He 
whom a master deems a bad .servant, 
would be, aad.probididy may an 
honest member of society in any other 
rank of life. The heart remains uncor* 
Tttpted; the manners, indeedv have as> 
sumed the tinct nathw tt> spliere; 
but he only acta as»iiei>thinlcsha ought to 

act 
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actm the allotment assigned bkn by'Pro* 
vidence; and, in an analogous manner^ 
eveiy nun acts the same. But still" his 
system must remain a distinct one, and 
cannot coalesce with ours; it.is there* 
fore, necessary, in some way or other, to 
secure our offspring from - the certain 
evils which attend a promiscuous inter- 
coiirse with that class of people. The 
task is extremely difficult; a man who 
is known as a robber, as a murderer, as 
a lyar, as a hypocrite, as a cheat,. can be 
designated distinctly,, and, by an easy 
process, you can demonstrate the.validity 
of your inhibition of any connection with 
such a man. But with your servants the 
case is. otherwise: there is no one crime, 
in the justsenae of the wocd^hich marks 
him out for of^robriitm ti-foi if . there 
wer^ it is evi^the would be your ser¬ 
vant no fi;mge.r^'r<¥et there is.a general 
tenor of eharacter^ arising from obvious 
and necessary .eauaes; there is a pervad- 
ing.qoi^gion; amiaam continually fly¬ 
ing 



\ 

ing oflv but froirt no perceptibly infectfed 
spot, which the moral atmosphere 
of youth, and from which it is 6u» jndis- 
pensable duty to secure them. All the 
difficulty is, lest, in guarding them from 
one corniptioh, you sow anodrer more ■ 
fatal; lest you infect the mind with dis¬ 
eased ideas which will operate more 
widely than the injury you are so sedu¬ 
lous to escape. Let us consider what is 
the usual way adopted by parents: at 
least, the way whiph I have heard a 
hundred times, and which I believe to 
be as general<as the '* c^ifig air.” 

V A mother or father calls their chil¬ 
dren to them: hly dears,. I desire that ' 
“ you do not go down into the kitchen; 
“ you must not be with .the .servants; 

they are vulgai; bad people, not lit for 
“ you: they are poor, Ignpraftt persons, ’ 
“ they willteach you i^aotts^f tricked* 
“ ness; they are not your eqttsds. Never 
“ pay any attention-mwhaf they say ; 

they 
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“ they always tell lies.” To such an> 
harangue the poor children listen with 
]>atienti^ obedience, and promise coifapli- 
ance with filial duty. But Heavens! 
what can be more absurd } In what 
manner will they comprehend your ad¬ 
monitions ? They are utterly beyond 
their conceptions. Why am I not, they 
a«k themselves, to play, to talk, to be fe- 
miliar with the sen^ants ? Because they 
arc poor ? W'hat is poverty, that it makes 
V this mighty difference ? they appear to 
me the same sort of beings as myself; the 
same as my father and mother; the same 
as my brothers and sisters. To be sure, 
Thomas has a red cape and cuffs to his coat, ^ 
which my papa has not; and Betty is not 
half so finely dressed as my mamma. But 
.what then? Does that alter them ? They 
eat, they drink, they sleep, they walk, 
tliey talk, they do every thing the same 
as wc. It is impossible their clothes can 
make' such a tlifference. “ They are ig- 

• norant j”— 
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norant—but yet I find they know ni'oi-e 
than I do. “ They are not my equals 
! that I cannot comprehend. 

** Tliese thoughts pass in the mind of a 
child, and he is unable to reconcile them. 
Perhaps he asks you farther, why the ser¬ 
vants are unfit company for him. Be¬ 
ware how you answer that question; be¬ 
ware how you tell him that they rfre 
your servants, because they are {Kjoi*; 
that this poverty makes them not his 
equals; that it ^^gr^des them in the 
scale of rational beings; that being ser^ 
vants, they cease to be men; that they 
are now subservicht to your will and 
pleasure, and have no longer a will or 
pleasure of their own. A child that 
should be taught this unfeeling, - this de: 
tested lesson, would have the seeds of 
despotism and tyranny Ithpl^nted in his 
breast at once; he would establish tHe 
word “ poverty” in his mind, as syno- 
nimous with baseness and crime; he 
would swell with hitefuj. self-import¬ 
ance i 

y 
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an6e; he would look down with pierc> 
ingf contempt upon all \vhom the eternaf 
destiny-shad launched into an humhler 
sphere; he would confound, for ever, 
two ideas, which are, ajid must be, dis¬ 
tinct; he would tread the poor man to 
the dust, and look.upon himself as a be¬ 
ing of a superior order: the rank weed thus 
planted in his heart, would prosper with 
dreadful energy, and its noxious vapours 
would impregn every emotion springr 
ing from the same soil. To every fa¬ 
ther, to every mother^ I would address 
myself! I would conjure them, by the 
^lemn feelings which swell my bpsom 
as I utter this, to pause ere they pour the^ 
stream of knowledge o’er the youthful 


mind; to .tremble as they approach that 
confine which separates m^n from man; 
and to proceed, with fearful caution in the 
road that leadf him.to the knowledge of 
lil^ and it&th^sand discrepancies. The 
hope of their ^declining years depends 
upon it; the prosperity of their offspring 


rests 
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rests upon it;. and according to their 
progress, their child is tp prove a living 
stream of comfort arid delight, or to roll 
a fetid and a poisonous wave through the 
road of life! 

“ It is sometimes easier to point out 
errors than to suggest remedies; but in 
the present case it is not so. Among 
the many Avhich present themselves I 
will mention one. You may, with perfect 
propriety, assign, as b reason for your 
inhibition, the necessity that servants 
should attend to tlieir doiri^tic occupa> 
tions'; that as they have generally sufti- 
cient concerns to occupy them, the time 
spent upon^our children must necessa¬ 
rily be taken frona/what ought to be 
otherwise devoted. This is' ^rfectly 
suitable to the cbmprehensibri of a child, 
and would appear i'peiifeetiy ‘ valid rea¬ 
son. Having assigned this" motive "for 
your interdiction, you. ipay’evince, by 
your conduct and couriteriahce, that you 
rather approve of any other method of 
Impending their time than with the ser- 

v^ants. 
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▼ants. Children arc sensible of the 

smallest alteration in the look or be- 

• » 

havioiir of those who surround, them; 
' and if they find, invariably, a diminu¬ 
tion of kindness, less cheerfulness, a 
face without smiles, whenever they 
come from the servants, they would 
soon endeavour to penetrate the cause of 
it, and they would as soon discover the 
real one. To add the conviction of ex¬ 


ample to your precept, you might also 
contrive that some necessary office or 
attention about the children, usually 
performed by the servants, should be 
omitted, and assign as tlie cause of this 
omission, their injudicious occupation, in'* 
idle talk, of the time .winch ought to have 
been given to this business. Such little 
events speak with deoilled force to the 


minds of youth.' - But there is a negative 
remedy, perhaps 'more efficacious than 
all. It is, ca^fully to provide occupa¬ 
tion for your children, and to let their 
amusements * be designedly carried on at 


a distance from the possible intermingling 
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of servants. This, without, seeming to 
have any end in view, does in fact com¬ 
pass the. hardest; it destroys the possible 
lity of danger, by a process which carries 
no suspicion, no deleterious tendency, 
cither on its face, or in its operation. It is 
abundantly easy in a well-managed family, 
and I am firmly persuaded it would be at¬ 
tended with every desirable consequence. 

" On this subject I have yet another 
remark to make. Never suffer your child 
to speak in a haughty, taunting, or inso¬ 
lent manner to a servant: this is not 
only pernicious to your offspring, but it 
is cruel, it is unfeeling to your domestics. 
Remember they are men, and have the 
hearts and feelings of men; and though 
hard poverty may bid them stifle' the in¬ 
dignant emotion in their bospn)> which 
such tyranny exciter^, yet they must 
writhe beneath its envenomed sting :, and 
poor, indeed, is that being who can mean¬ 
ly insult another because he is secure 
from retaliation. Humaiuty should 
• . breathe 
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bi^eatlie liberal as the air of heaveti: like 

if * 

the dew which quickens as well the 
floweret of the valley as the mountain* 
ash, it should descend a healing balsam 
upon the hearts of the poor, to soothe the 
sorrows W'hich a churlish world but too 
often throws upon them. But this hateful 
practice is as unjust as it is illiberal and 
unmanly ; for the servant who does his 
duty, who perfoims the part allotted to 
him on the jostling theatre of life, is as a 
man, nothing inferior to his master. Of¬ 
ten has ^y gall o’erflown, and my. very 
/rame trembled with' indignation to see 
the proud insolence with which an up¬ 
start urchin, a very stripling, has taunteeP 
the grey hairs of a^ and used less ce¬ 
remony bf voice in his, commands to 
bis father’s domestics than he would to 
ihis fhvourite horse or hound. Oh! I could 
].veep^'.to see a son of mine so lost to 
sen’tim^t, so infected with the 
hot fever of dominion ! Such licence in- 
spires him too with extravagant ideas of 
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his owrf importance, whicli is a fatal evror 
in education. Whatever may be the ex- 
pectaiions of a child, while he is a child, 
make him feel his own moral depen¬ 
dence ; you will find that, in spite of all 
your endeavours, he will, soon enough 
assume the externals of pride and au¬ 
thority. 

“ I feel, that were I to, give Tree vent 
to all the thoughts that crowd upon me, 
in considering this part of education, I 
should insensibly and unavoidably be¬ 
come too prolix for discourse. To me it 
appears that every thing, which can be of 
importaiice to man, must take root, 
thrive, andfiourish within this circles; this 
is the foundation and the building, the 

rest is but the ornament and the decora- 

\ 

tion. Much will naturally suggest it¬ 
self to a parent oY sound inind, from the 
accidental occurrence of events, which 
may demand an especial application pf 
remedies; and much, which cannot be 
foreseen, must be left, to the gradual ac- 
I ' . • cumulation 
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cumulation of experimental wisd«m. Yet 
there are two topics connected with this 
division of my.subject, which I cannot 
refrain fi'om adverting to, and the desul¬ 
tory manner in which I have' hitherto 
treated it, will permit me to mention 
them in this unconnected way. 

“You will have seen already, that lam 
particularly anxious to have every thing 
avoided which can tend to enervate the 
minds of children, or to generate a sickly 
tone of feeling; this mak^ them, in all 
their after life, poor, unsubstantial sha¬ 
dows, trembling at the lightest breeze of 
accident. Strive to infuse manly senti¬ 
ments ; strive to destroy that strong, 
tendency, which we all have, to magnify 
OUT calamities, and lay the feelings of 
others under 'dontribution. Teach them 
to despise pity, as shown towards them¬ 
selves ; teach them to look upon it as a 
feeling mingled with something of con¬ 
tempt ; but while you elevate their pride 
of character above the humble suppli¬ 
cant 
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cant fbf ^ords of condolence, and lo^ks 
of coinmisseration, cherish the feeling in 
their own breast which would lead them 
to sigh’for the sorrovVs of mankind. Hiey 
may give the alms, which they would 
scorn to receive; they may be the protec¬ 
tors, but shrink from being the protected. 
To produce this stern, yet .valuable qua¬ 
lity, rests totally with us; it is we who 
must impart firmness to the heart and 
mind, by pur own conduct. Instil into 
them a contempt of corporeal pain, by 
seeming yourself to hoM it lightly. Sick¬ 
ness and disease are the natural concomi- 

1 * 

tants of man; but in weil^du6ated chil¬ 
dren, physically speaking, they are Sel¬ 
dom found. However, there are dis- 
eases which are coinbideht with this age; 

f • 1 ' 

there are others wjiich flbw from impro¬ 
per food, and the destimctiyie'kindness of 
blind affection. Let, however, the (l^aih; 
the illness, proceed from what it may, 
they are not to be remedied by the whin¬ 
ing accents of condolence; they are M 
I 2 be 
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be .removed either by the free operations 
of nature, or the salutary applications of 

m 

art. Why would you efleminate tlie 
minds of your tdiildrcn, by magnifying 
their terrors? If they happen to have a 
catarrh, or a head-ache, the whole house 
is in alarm; every thing is in motion; the 
mamma “ yells out syllables of dolour,” 
apd puts on such a sorrow-speaking coun¬ 
tenance, as could not be exceeded were 
the last agonies a^i'oaching. Children 
are con8umma.te hy|>ocrites. I have some¬ 
times been aninsed, sometimes indignant, 
to ihark their dece|itivie characters. Wa^h 
thn countenance of a child,'when it comes 


to tell you it haaa head.ache, or any other 
corporeal ache to which this tenement is 
subject. ;If tlie pef^n: whom it com¬ 
plains, treats'their^malady with indiffer- 
ence^ they themselvM tliink lightly of itj 
but jshould he assume a sorrowing coun- 

* i I 

.t0^ce, if he e^ttend his arms to receive 
little invalid, if he mourn over it with 


air vociferationii of distress, that mo¬ 


ment 
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mentj that very moment, the child be¬ 
comes more clamorously ^ill, ■ probably 
bursts into tears, and with all the cunning 
hypocrisy of practised delusion, dresses 
its little face in borrowed anguish, and 
fills its mouth with half-suppressed groans 
and accents of pain. I have seen this 
often. I have tried many children in this 
particular, with the special purpose hf 
ascertaining the fact; and I am per- 
suaded, that in every,. case, which is in? 
tended to movfe com^^assion, and to call 
forth indulgent fondness, ^children are 
perfect masters' of ■ •<WceititThe same 
child, who, cbmpkinihg, is dismissed 
with a slight reinark,' that it will go 
off again,” and reCuSrps, to' its playmates 
with an unclouded on^/.^oildy if dan-, 
died, coaxed, aud c^^^lmiaserated, Ive oh 
your lap in all the mfthic Wrrowa pf 
porcal anguish. Another proof of this! 
will adduce from my dwn, repeated expe¬ 
rience. In a family. of many children, 
where one., happens til be ill, and is of, 
• course 
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course treated with all the silly exuber* 
ance of affection; the others seeing this, 
and envying the thousand little indulgen- 
cies and the numerous dainties which are 
4^vished upon the sick brother or sister, 
will affect to be ill, will force themselves 
to cough, will throw a feigned languor 
' over their countenance, and speak in the 
sQbdued voice of disease: they will do 
all this; and 1 have more than once seen 
them reap the reward of their successful 
deception. But does it not present a 
mournful spectacle to see, even at this 
early age, the deep cunning of the world, 
and the hateful endeavour to arrest our 
feelings of pity, by crafty subtlety and 
designing collusion f' This evil proceeds 
"entirely froins.our own fatuity, Did we 
treat these petty calamities, these tempo* 
mty derangements of health, as they 
ought to be treated, with indifference, 
they would have no motive to feign, and 
when real indisposition took place (which 
is seldom the Case with children) we 

should 
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should be more certain of the steps we 
took. Supposing disease really to exist, 
wlrat benefit is derived from all the dolor¬ 
ous exclamations, and all the drawling 
tones of sorrow that can be uttered ? It 
does but enervate and terrify your child. 
It does but make him a sickly and tot¬ 
tering being, who trembles at the idea of 
disease, unless he have some bosom* to 
lie his head on, some voice to moan over 
him. No: discard all these petty weak¬ 
nesses ; accustom ■ your child to feel his 
own importance; teach him to look with 
an equal eye upon health and disease ; 
to enjoy the,one with temperance, to 
endure the other with fortitude. It is 
thus only, that ^ou can nurture his soul 
to manliness. It is thus pnly,. that you 
can make him a.great, a wise, or a good 
man. Disease is an external evil which 
every man should endeavour to view with 
indifference ; I do not speak of the indif¬ 
ference of the Stoics; that is merely a 
glittering phantom V'hicl^ amuses the 
. mind 
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mirrd while looking upon it, but leav^ 
no traces of its presence. It is a picture 
of ideal excellence, of imaginary perfec¬ 
tion, which has yet found no living re¬ 
presentative. But I speak of that rational 
and manly indifference to corporeal ma¬ 
lady, whicli enables a person to bear its 
pains without degenerating into some¬ 
thing that is contemptible and disgust¬ 
ing; it is tliat independent indifference 
which teaches a man calmly to endure 
what cannot be alleviated by exacerba¬ 
tion ; and rather to draw consolation and 
support from the native energies of his 
own soul, than turn for them to the pity 
of his fellow-creatures. - And this indif¬ 


ference is the fruit of cultivation; its 
seeds are to be soWn' in infancy, its first 
shoots are to be cherished m youth, and 
in manhood it will bloom a hardy and a 
towering plant But never can such a 
growth take root in the bosoms of our 
ofispritig, if w^e .-weaken and enervate 
them by. injudiciohs and causeless corft- 


tf 
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passion; if we teach them to regard dis¬ 
ease as s »mething peculiarly afflicting and 
solemn; if, in fact, ,we make it an ade¬ 
quate motive for a total dereliction from 
all customary modes and procedure. A 
child so educated will retain, through 
life, a contemptible dread of sickness, 
and when it falls upon him, he wdll be¬ 
come ri<liculous in the estimation of aH 
who think, feel, and act as men. 

lint this is not enough. Parents are 
not content with o’er stepping the bounds 

m 

of common sense when^ their children are 
really ill, but they afedlutely strive, to 
persuade them into,sieknessj afifd, like an 
impoitunate lovey who construes tlie re¬ 
fusal of his mistress into an assent, they 
Aviir receive no denial, but proceed forth¬ 
with to fondle and bewail them. Such a 
dialogue as the follo\'^ing I have heard, I 
cannot tell you hovy often. Come hcrej 
my dear Charlotte, you look very pale to¬ 
day.” Charlotte smiles witfi all the gaiety 
of health. “ Indeed y^ do.; your eyes': 

arc 
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afe heavy too/' Charlotte loses some>‘ 
thing of her gaiety. “ Your skin is quite 
hot: and, dear child, you have a |)ulse 
like lightning.” Charlotte looks grave. 
“ Are you ill, my dear?” Nature for a 
moment prevails, and Charlotte answers, 
“No.” “Indeed yon are, my dear; is 
your stomach ill?” Still truth maintains 
her empire, and Charlotte still answers, 
“ No.” “ Indeed, my dear, something’s the 
matter with you; what is it?” Charlotte 
now in a subdued moaning voice, answers, 
“ Nothing.” “ Poor dear, she speaks 
as if she were sick; here, put your head 
upon mamma’s bo:^m; is it your head 
that aches r” Look' at Charlotte now ; 
her features are relaKed; her head lies 
languidly on mamma’s breast; her 
mouth falls; distress, is painted upon 
every feature; and in a voice scarcely 
«udible, she replies, “ No*” “ Bless 
me! but you are very sick; you can 
hardly speak f tell me, my dear, wiratitis 
you feel.” Charlotte thinks of caudles 

ajid 
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4nd confections, nursings, soothitlgs, 
and inclulgencies, and answers half 
weeping : “ I feel something ; I don’t 
“ know what.” “ Sweet lamb, I knew 
“ she was ill.” Charlotte bursts into 
tears, and tells mamma she feels very 
sick. The bell is rung; the bed pre¬ 
pared ; all the house put in commotion, 
and Miss Charlotte tottering on mamma’s 
arm or carried by papa, is conveyed to 
bed, and then begins the usual mum¬ 
mery. This is the progress, nine times 
out of ten, of infantile diseases. They 
are absolutely tortured iiito illness. 

“ The other topic to which I have alluded 
is the necessity of consistency in your 
behaviour towards children. I do not 
know, in the circle of moral action, a 
quality so requisite as this. It is advan¬ 
tageous to yourselti lest, like Penelope, 
you unravel the web you have woverf; 
it is advantageous to your offspring, that 
he may never feel any tning like con¬ 
tempt or indifference' towards you, 
. which 
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which he jvill do, if he be accustomed to 
find you at variance With yourself. Pre¬ 
serve that steady uniformity of C9nduct, 
■which leaves no room for doubtor uncer¬ 
tainty : let there be as fixed a consonant e 
between your will and your deed, as be¬ 
tween the electric flash and the bolt that 
follows. W'ithout this you may conijiiaiu 
in vain of difliculty; in vain you will say 
that your admonitions are ncglectcfl, 
jour threatcnings despised; you have 
yourself taught your offspring to look 
upon you as au indecisive, inconsistent 
being, 'who talks of what he never per¬ 
forms, of does to-day, ■what in a simi¬ 
lar case he did not do yesterday, and 

probably will not do to-morrow. 'The 

, * 

eonvictiott of. this weighing upon the 
minds of children, it is impossible they 


can look up to you as that example, that 
model which every parent ought to be to 
his offsipfing. ^ 

“ One part of^fi^is consistency which I 
here speak ofj ana perhaps the most im- 

. portant 
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portant part, is, that your will should-be 
sacrfd, and your commands obeyed with 
alacTitv and without a murmur. 1 have in-* 
deed se'cn most afflicting instances of ter- 

1 W 

« 

giversation in this respect. I have seen 
cliildren {uinislied at one time for a neg¬ 
lect, which, at another, has been tacitly 
sanctioned by the quiescent toleration of' 
the parent: I have seen conduct censured 
to day, ■ in tlie strongest terms of displea¬ 
sure and disapprobation, whicli, to-mor- 

^ * 

TOW, has been received with complacency 
and smiles. In fact, I have ij^er seen a ‘ 
parent preserve a necessary consistency 
in this particular. To me it appear a 
species TSf wanton barbarity, to inflict 
pain and disgrace in so capricious a 
manner; to beguile one day sunshine 


and serenity, an4 to overtake the next 
with storm and ruin. In such a system 
of prevarication what can a child do.? 
He sees approbation and censure succeed 
each other like cloud aifd sunshine in 
an April sky; his hea»Naturally cleaves 

to 
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to the soft and allming; he con6des in 
the bland countenance of to-day, and 
ventures to-morrow upon the same path, 
where he has already found smites and 
applause; when, like a gloomy savage, 
the relentless monster rushes from his 
haunt, and, with a wanton and ferocious 
cruelty, inflicts his stripes for the very 
same cause which before dressed liis face 
in smiles. Nothing can, exceed such un¬ 
feeling insincerity ! No: let your word 
be to your child as a wall of brass, im¬ 
pregnable to all assaults ; what you 
have once Asserted or commanded, let 
no in treaties, no tears, no prayers move 
you to retract; it is thus only that you 
can do justice to your offspring and 
yourself. ,.Jf a child once-^ succeed in 
making you go from your word, or alter 
your opinion, farewell to all future obe¬ 
dience from that child! He will al¬ 
ways cherish the idea,’ that by implor¬ 
ing he can induce you to retract; this 
idea will make hhdbi careless as to what 


VOIl 
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you say, and in time generate even. a 
contempt for your will. But remember, 
if you lift your hand in wrath against 
that child, you violate the rights of 
justice and humanity: for the disobe¬ 
dience you would chastise, you have fos¬ 
tered by your owu inconsistency. I 
would solemnly imj)lore you therefore, 
and every one, whether parent, guardian^ 
or preceptor, to abstain from such an 
insult upon the feelings of human na¬ 
ture. Guard the purity of your own 
hearts ; let not those whom you are ap¬ 
pointed, by God or man, to guide, suffer 
the pains of thy errors; rather let them 
read the ingenuous blush of self-con- 
victioii on thy cheek, than smart beneath 
the inflicted punishments of such a hate- 
ful tyranny! Maintain a rigorous consis¬ 
tency on your part, and the better to 
do this, beware how you indulge the. 
goads of caprice; * adopt no arbitrary, 
no trifling, no absurd resoli^ion; though, 
if from the infirmity of. human nature, 

error 
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eiU’or should ullure you to her path, ra¬ 
ther take the intended step, and remedy 
it silently afterwards, than sufl’er your¬ 
self to be turned aside by importunity. 
It would be of comparatively 'less injury 
to your offspring, than the uncertainty 
which would arise from alternate ad¬ 
vancing and receding, from reciprocal 
vigour and langour. It is not that you 
are to persist in error, when, you 
know it to be such; you may correct 
its, evil tendency in a thousand ways, 
without weakening the confidence and 
obedience of your child. It has been 
justly said, that it. were better laws 
should be arbitrary and known, than 
mild and lenient, and unknown ; this 
will apply precisely to the sort of mu- 
tual sincerity and moral certainty, which 
ought to subsist between the parent and 
,his child. 

“ If I have not already exhausted your 
patience, I am sure 1 should do it were I 
to discuss the. .numerous topics that 

crowd 
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crowd upon my mind, and seem to’de¬ 
mand attention: but I relinquish them 
voluntarily. Indeed, the question itself 
is so strongly interesting to me, and one 
upon Avhich 1 have so frequently and so 
long thought, that, were I to consider 
it under every point of view which sug¬ 
gests itself, I should be, myself, weary. 
For the present, however, I relinquish 
the further consideration of the moral 
education of man, with once more pres¬ 
sing it upon your mind, that in society, 
this is and must be the most important of 
the three; that it should commence at a 
very early period; that it should be con¬ 
ducted in a precise, manly, energetic, and 
independent manner; that it should tend 
to form men rather than machines, and 
that it should b^ pursued with a steady 
and unbending consistency. 

“ The intellectual education of ttiati, 
(which forms the third division of ray 
subject) cannot admit of*any thing but 
vague and general remark. . At the first 
K glance, 
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glaiice, it is evident that it must be con¬ 
ducted upon principles of expediency, and 
that a constant refei'ence must be had to tlie 
future destination of the pupil. I would 
not have this commence too early; the 
sedentary pursuits of mind agree but ill 
with the active vigour, and elastic nerve 
of youth. Yet, something may be done 
from very early infancy. The funda¬ 
mental parts may be attended to, and 
may be laid in a desultory manner; dur¬ 
ing this period too, whatever requires 
merely the operation of memory should 
be followed; for it is a lamentable sa¬ 
crifice of time, to waste the years of 
dawning intellect, when its appetite be¬ 
comes voracious for food in the sterile 
and repulsive task of conning by rote; 
On this pavt of-educati/m, I cannot suffi¬ 
ciently condemn the ideas of Rousseau, 
lirho would make the constant stimulus 
to exertnon, the wwst of all our tpassions, 
self-interest. * Discard this totally; dis- 

« 

loard tdao sail comflttlsiun, Endeavour to 

imbue 
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imbue the mind of your child M'ith an 
ardent love* of learning, and lead him for¬ 
ward in its path by strewing its brightest 
roses before him. Let him not be driven 
as a slave, but let him advance with the 
firm step and erect mien of conscious rea¬ 
son. Let him proceed towards the distant 
temple, from the native and perennial in¬ 
fluence of awakened desire, then tliere is 
no fear of a relapse; there is no fear that 
he will halt in his progress, or turn aside 
at intervening obstacles.. Inspirit him 
with that strong feeling of preference, 
and elective choice, which W'ill preserve 
the energies of his mind from becoming 
stagnant; whiefh will keep them in con¬ 
stant play, and fit for every emergency. 
I believe that in ninb cases out of ten, 
children become stupid and inert, not 
from any inherent infirmity of mind, 

but because the road of information has 

* 

been pointed out to them, eidier in a 
blundering Avay, or Tendered irksome 
and disgusting by uhi^kilful treatment, 
K 2 There 
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There is, in every human mind, a strong 
principle of curiosity, and a desire of per¬ 
fection; but this principle is morally de¬ 
licate in proportion to its strength: it 
may be destroyed by an unskilful pro¬ 
cess. On the contrary, if fostered with 
care, and directed with prudence, it be¬ 
comes a spring of action which may be 
applied to the most noble and mo^t ex¬ 
tensive views. This native curiosity was 
admirably cherished by the mother of Sir 
William Jones; it was her constant me¬ 
thod, whenever her son applied to her 
for information, to reply, “ read, and 
you. will knowand Sir William de- 
clarid that he owed to this, more than to 
any other cause, that ardour for know¬ 
ledge which attended him through life, 
and wiiich made him ^o illustrious an 
ornament to his country*: 

. “ I do not believe that it is exactly 
possible, at a very early age, to discov*er 
.any decided indication of what the future 
.character of a child, in respect to mind, 

will 
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will be: in fact, we may mould*this 
creative part of man into whatever shape 
we please; for I am not yet so deeply 
initiate(l in modern philosophy, as to 
suppose, that any man is born an advocate 
or a general, a senator or a lord chancel¬ 
lor. After the character is, to a certain 
degree, formed, it then becomes possible 
to discover what career of life will best 
coalesce with it; but remember, the form¬ 
ing of that character rests almost wholly 
with you. Indeed, a child whom it is 
intended to educate for any of the libe¬ 
ral professions may follow one general 
outline in his early years; the ground¬ 
work of all is the same; the physician and 
the lawyer, the senator and the scholar, 
equally require the same foundation of 
classical knowleydge, and the same culti¬ 
vated intellect. Upon this broad basis 
you may afterwards rise any congenerolis 
superstructure you please; but never for¬ 
get that you should have a constant eye 
to tlie after-life of your pupil, and le.t 

there 
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there* oe that nice adaptation of parts, 
without which he never can perform hia 
character in society with lionor to himself, 
or with advantage to his fellow creatures. 

“ I have thus, my dear brother, endea¬ 
voured, in some measure, to acquit my¬ 
self of the task you have assigned me, 
but whether in such a Way as will please 
I lenow not. I have omitted many things, 
for the sake of brevity, upon wliich I 
could have enlarged; and I have confined' 
myself to those particular topics which 
arise in the business of every day, and 
present themselves hourly to our sight. 
I have dipped my pencil iu the living 
tints of nature^ and in my delineations 
I am faithfully correct; but in the reme¬ 
dies which 1 have proposed, in the regu¬ 
lations which I have svggestod, in tlie- 
conduct- which 1 have recommended, I 
have drawn from my own judgment, un¬ 
biased by authority, unfettered, I hope, 
by prejudice, and uninfluenced, 1 know, by 
precedent. Th$$e, I am well aware, are often 

heterodoi^ 
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heterodox and oftc^ apparently parSdoxi* 
cal; should they appear so to you, fear not 
that I will censure the soundness of your 
faculti'esj I will willingly hope that you 
may be right, and I will not call upon 
you to relinquish your opinion. I expect 
the same toleration from vou. The time 
may come, perhaps, (I speak of mere pos* 
sibility) when these very opinions m'uy 
appear to me unfounded, fanciful, and 
even absurd; it may be so; and should 
it be so, I would be the very first to re¬ 
cant them, and to make that recantation 
as effectual as the principles themselves 
may have been ; but until this happen, 
no man can expect me to relinquish them 
upon the mere authority of another; no 
man can expect, that with niy reason 
unconvinced, I jhould abdicate my own 
opinions because they run counter to 
those of another. What I have said has 
come pure and unadulterated from my 
heart and mind; if the stream be foul, 

' cleanse 
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cleanse the source; I would be among 
the most .act ive in such a work. These 
are the only grounds upon which any 
man ought to resign his opinion. *1 will 
never advance any thing which has not 
the sanction of my most deliberate judg¬ 
ment at the moment; and when advanced, 
I will never apostatize, till a judgment 
a^ deliberate, and as cogent, lends its 
sanction likewise.” 

There was a solemn pause after my 
father had ceased to speak. The impres¬ 
sive energy with which he uttered the 
last words; the dignity that seemed to 
animate' him as he avowed the integrity 
of his principles, and the manly firmness 
with which he would maintain them 
while they appeared to him such as he 
then thought them, conspired to produce 
an effect that I had never witnessed be¬ 
fore. His brother had listened with fixed 
attention, rarely interrupting him; and 
Sophia often ca§t a conscious look of self 

• reproach 
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reproach towards me when my father 
spoke of any consequences of erroneous 
education, which she thought might be 
discerned in herself. For myself, though 
I had often heard the principal arguments 
before, and though I had been accustomed 
to see them acted upon, from my infancy, 
yet I was sensibly affected by the regular 
discourse which I had heard, and which 
seemed to place before my mind, at one 
view, the whole of what it had contem¬ 
plated at different intervals through a 
series of years. I hope I did not listen 
fruitlessly, and that the lessons of wis¬ 
dom which I then heard, sunk deeply 
in my heart, and will ever be present to 
my thoughts when the occasions of my 
life may call for their influence. After a 
considerable silence, Sir James observed, 
that he had never hefore been led to con¬ 
sider several parts of education in the 
light that he now did; he rejoiced that 
his family were yet young enough to reap 

‘ the 
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benefit of his own cnlarg'ed ideas, and 
he trusted that when next hii brother saw 
them, he would find their practice i« 
such conformity to his own precepts as 
would give him pleasure. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WH ENI look back upon the period that 
I am now describing, and view tlie con¬ 
catenation of events that occurred, I am 
almost tempted to believe that my father’s 
mind was hallowed by one of those mys¬ 
terious visions which, it is thought, God 
sometimes permits to man as he approxi¬ 
mates to the goal that terminates his 
earthly career. But why am I called upon 
to recount what revives the grief that has 
slumbered, and renews the pangs that 
had decayed ? Oh! ye who have known 
what it is to lose a parent who was en¬ 
deared to you by every tie of nature, 
reason, and affection, pity me. 

It was but two days after the conver¬ 
sation which I have just narrated, that my 
father was seized, suddenly, while sitting 
at breakfast, with adiliquium which alarm¬ 
ed us with the belief that he was then 

dead. ' 
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dead. Terror was upon me, and in the 
moment of greatest need I was unable to 
act. My uncle did what I could not. 
He dispatched a servant for medical as¬ 
sistance, and he had my father removed 
from the ground, on which he had fallen, 
to a couch, fie was breathless. I stood 
and gazed upon him with an unmoved 
look. Tears were denied me. They 
would have been a blessing, but I could 
shed none. One only thought possessed 
my mind. The servants came in and out; 
Sophia, my uncle, addressed me. 1 had 
no power of speech or of observation. 
My father lay motionless before me with 
clenched hands and distorted counte¬ 
nance. The blood issued from his nos¬ 
trils : I stanched it with my handkerchief, 
and kissed the lips that were clammy with 
perspiration. 1 held that dear hand in 
.mine that had always been extended to 
me with a smile of love when we niet in 
the morning; and when we parted at 
night. It was nbw insensible. 

A physician 
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A physician arrived, and by the appU* 
cation of stimulants he restored my fa¬ 
ther to sense and motion. When I saw 
this, I w:is at once relieved; I threw my¬ 
self upon my knees by his side, and wept 
a flood of tears, lie was not dead; and 
hope rekindled her torch, soon to be ex¬ 
tinguished for ever. 

My father was ordered to be conveyed. 
to bed, and there to be kept undisturbed* 
It was done, and it became my office to 
watch his slumbers and to minister to his 
wants. I was jealous of my prerogative 
and insisted that no other hand might 
tend him. In me it was a duty and a 
pleasure ; in others it could only be an 
office; and I knew how much it would 
add to my father’s comfort (as far as hu¬ 
man assiduity, can add comfort to the bed 
of sickness) to have me constantly about 
him. 

I feared to enquire, because I feared to 
know, the nature of his domplaint. I 
preferred that vague and uncertain hope 

which 
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■which could be extracted from ignorance, 
to the perils that might wait upon know¬ 
ledge. I easily believed in what I 
wished. I found a thousand sources of 
consolation. I found them in his age, 
in the temperance of ids life,^ in the uti¬ 
lity and virtue of his character. I strove 
to hide from myself the frail tenure of 
. human existence. I wished to forget the 
truth of the poet, “ Death’s shafts fly 
thick,” and to believe, that some immu¬ 
nity was granted to the being on whose 
existence the happiness and welfare of 
many rested. How sweet are the illusions 
that minister peace to a troubled mind. 
I would not rob a poor mourner of his 
comfort, though it were built upon the 
vainest expectation ‘ that ever mocked 
man’s desires: while it lasts, it has all 
the relish of substantial 'bliss, and too 
' certain it is that its duration will not be 
long. God, in the fullness of his mercy, 
has given to’the human mind that power 
of self-deceptictt^ by which, in the dread 
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of calamity, we are enabled to hide from 
ourseb'es its ntost painful features and 
to dwell only upon what breathes hope 
to the soiil that sickens with fear. I ex¬ 
perienced this mercy largely. 

Several days liad elapsed,. and I per¬ 
ceived nothing to alarm me. I observed, 
indeed, a progressive decay of bodily 
power, but I attributed that to the con-., 
dnement of a chamber, and trusted that 
he would regain his lost vigour, when he 
regained health sufficient to enable him 
to breathe the pure air of heaven. 

On the morning of 6th of October, 
1807,1 was roused from my bed by So¬ 
phia, who told me that my father wished 
to see me. I received the summons with¬ 
out alarm, for I Itad left him, on the 
preceding night, so evidently inTproved, 
that 1 anticipated nothing which was 
unfavourable. 1 hastened to his room,- 
however, and found that -my uncle was 
already there, and one of ifhe domestics.- 
Some alarm now ^osatosed me, and I 

hastily 
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hastily drew the bed curtain aside. My 
father was lying on his back, with his 
hands clasped, and his eyes directed to¬ 
wards heaven. He seemed to me to be 
dying. When he saw me at the foot of 
the bed he smiled with a most sweet af¬ 
fection, and held out his hand towards 

r 

me. This unexpected act revived and 
cheered me. I seized the proffered hand 
and covered it with kisses. 1 enquired 
what change had taken place; and when 
he attempted to speak, I perceived that 
his voice was sensibly altered. He told 
me that he had fallen into a pleasant 
slumber after I had quitted him the pre¬ 
ceding night, but that he awoke from it 
under such feelings of body as alarmed 
him; ** alarmed me,” said he, with so¬ 
lemnity, “ lest I should be called away 
ere-I had acquitted myself of my last du- 
■ties in this world. I immediately rang 
the bell, as I wished to have you, and 
my brother, and my niece about me.” 

This was the first time he had ever in¬ 
timated 
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timated to me a suspicion that his d^ath 
was likely to happen, and the thought 
of .!t overwhelmed me Avith anguish. I 
strove to conceal it, however, that I might 
not till his mind with anxiety. I ex¬ 
pressed u fervent hope, that the change 
might, perhaps, be beneficial in its con¬ 
sequences. My father made no reply 


but by a smile that expressed his doubt 
of what I said. 


The physician had been sent for, and 
he arrived soon after. I did not dare to 


ask his opinion, but waited, with trem¬ 
bling anxiety, the issue of events. In 
the course of the forenoon he expressed a 
wish to receive the sacrament; and after 
that solemn ceremony had been perform¬ 
ed, a holy and placid resignation seemed 
to possess him. 

Delusion would* now no longer aid me. 

I was compelled to admit the probability 
of what I dreaded^ and my mind dwelt 
with agony upon the anticipation. I 
had an arduous task, to sustain. My 
L ■ heart • 
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heart was bursting with grief, yet 1 la¬ 
boured to conceal that grief, lest 1 should 
distress the last moments of a parent; lest 
I should add bitterness to the last strug¬ 
gles of expiring nature. How I acquitted 
myself I scarcely recollect. 

Towards evening be beckoned me to 
hU bed side, and when I sat down he 
thus addressed me: 

“ It would ill become me, my child, 
to conceal from you, at a moment like 
this, an event which 1 feel must take 
place. It is the will of God that I should 
be taken from you. To his dispensations 
let u$ submit with holy confidence. He 
has granted to me a length of years that 
has been sufficient to see you arrived at 
that age which cannot be called helpless; 
and I hope he has so far blest my endea¬ 
vours, that your mind ns furnished with 
principles which will secure you from the 
paths of error. He hath graciously per¬ 
mitted me to leave you in circumstances 
of temporal welfare, which will secure 

you 
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you from the temptations of poverty,.and 
enable you to dispense blessings to those 
who may need your aid. These are men- 
eies wliich we ought to feel, and feeling, 
to acknowledge with homble gratitude. 
Where much is given, let us not repine 
that something is denied. 

“ To your uncle I have committed you 
for protection, till you shall obtain (if 
you ever obtain) that better protection 
wliich a prudent marriage will bestow. 
But in that 6m step, in that step which 
involves so vast a portion of human hap¬ 
piness, let me exhort you to proceed with 
deliberation. Of the utmost possible 
misery, and of the utmost possible hap¬ 
piness, marriage is equally the source. 
It distributes neither unmixed, but the 
' proportions rest with ourselves. I would 
not have you expect unearthly bliss in an 
earthly connection. Prepare yourself fqi. 
that fluctuation of comfort which must 
be expected to arise, when its source is 
not wholly within yourself. Do not let 
L 2 * Jesirei 
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desire, caprice, or habit,.govern you in 
,a procedure, which, once ended, can 
rarely be remedied. Neither decide up¬ 
on the mere dictates of the reason, with¬ 
out any participation of the heart. It is 
a union which should rest upon the 
former, but mmt be embellished by the 
latter. 

‘‘ If,” continued he, “ nature would 
permit me, I could wish to say much 
upon this subject. I did not look to be 
so early called away, and therefore I had 
neglected ’to fortify your mind upon so 
essential a point. Hut, in the midst of 
li/e we are in death: who shall rejoice in 
the vigour of his days, and say to him¬ 
self, thus, will I do to-morrow? Who 
shall build .his hopes of this world, 
even upon the firmest foundations of the • 
world?. Oh, my child, let not my de¬ 
parture; be without instruction to you. 
W.hen I awoke on that morning, in 
which it pleased God to lay the hand of 
death h^vily upon me, 1 arose, flushed 

with 
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M'ith high hopes, and full with futuTity. 
Manv were the things that I promised to 
inysc'i f to perform ; many were the de¬ 
lights fhat I anticipated ; and many were 
the schemes that I projected. Where are 
they now ? They are passed and gone, 
as the shadow of man that departeth 
with the evening sun. Let the solemn 
lesson sink deep into your heart; and, ii\ 
the gayest and most assured certainty of 
your days, remember, that the invisible 
arm of death may be raised to strike you 
to the dust.” . ' 

I could no longer contain my tears; 
they burst forth with audible expressions 
of my sorrow, and I threw myselfj in an 
agony of grief, upon the bed by ,my fa¬ 
ther, I embraced him, and wept most 
bitterly. I covered'his parched lips with 
kisses, ami coukt scarcely refrain from 
impious murmurs at the decree of Pro vi-, 
dence. In a slfort while my agitation 
subsided, and I looked towards my father. 
He was calm and collected. No pertur- 

* bation 
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bation waa visible in his countenance. 
The cares of this world were incapable of 
reaching him. He gently chid me, and 
strove to fill my mind with topics Of con¬ 
solation. I listened with reverence: alas! 
I could not obey. He resumed the for^ 
mer eonversatioti. 

“ The happiness of marriage, has not,” 
^d he, “ a more determined foe than 
suspicion. And, indeed, by suspicion 
we cahse the evils which we dread. Sus¬ 
picion produces coldness, hatred, and al¬ 
most every malignant passion. But it 
can never find entrance into the bosom 
that is filed with love towards its object. 
I remember, when I was first married to 
your mother, I became acquainted with 
Sir Edward Carleton, whose wife was the 
unoat accomplished and most interesting 
fhmate I ever saw. At the period of my 
,^qtudniiaace she was die mother of four 
ckiidseni 1 became much attached to her, 
as you have, often heard me say : but in 
no manner unworthy of a man, aehxistian, 


or 
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or a husband. Your mother knew.me, 
lo^’ed me, and trusted me; and a connec¬ 
tion, that would have embittered the life 
of alm'ost any other persons, proved to us 
a source of unmixed felicity. Lady Carle- 
ton became her dearest friend, and her 
husband became mine; we resided un- 

m 

der the same roof, and passed our days 
in peaceful retirement and mutual kind¬ 
ness. My comfort was disturbed only 
by one circumstance; and that was the 
opportunity which was thus presented 
to the depraved and idle part of mankind, 
to insinuate the criminality of my con¬ 
nection with Lady Carleton. It did not 
indeed, disturb me mucl>; tor I had at- 
wavs learned to rest satisfied with consci- 
ous innocence. 1 had a friend too, who 
used a friend’s freedom, and remonstrated 
with me upon the subject, in a letter, 
which I have preserved, as weU as. the 
reply which I wi^te to it.” 

Here he paused for 9 moment ; and 
tiien directed metoapartsculardniwer in 

* his 
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his .bureau: where, he said, I should find 
a packet, which he desired me to bring 
him. I did so, and when he had slightly 
examined it, he put it into niy hands. 

“ I find,” said he “ that 1 hive incor¬ 
porated my friend’s letter with my r.wn. 
The name of that friend was Hamilton. 

K 

Our acquaintance began at college: and 
^hen he was seven and twenty he obtain¬ 
ed a situation in rndia, where he fella 
victim to tht climate. I loved him .very 
tenderly, for he had an excellent heart, 
and a very superior mind. He difiercd 
'much from.me, at that time. He had 
less enthusiasm of character. In looking 
over that' paper in yoiir hand, I perceive 
some things which I should not now so 
strongly insist upon: not because I think 
them wrong, but. because they are too 
vio^ntly opposed to the established opi- 
njonteof. society, i have learned, from 
experience, that if we^vould be happy, we 
must submit Io‘opinion„ even though, as 
Sir Thmuus Browne has observed, it 

“ rides 
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“ rides upon the neck of reason.” You • 
may ;'ead tliat paper hereafter, and consi¬ 
der It as the legacy of a departed father. 
It conttSins much of what I consider as 
essential to happiness in the marriage 
state; and whei’e youthful ardour, and 
strong feelings, may have propelled me 
into extravagance, you will know how 
to appreciate it. Upon many of the 
maxims, there laid down, I acted; and 
man never yet enjoyed higher or more 
permanent felicity, than I enjoyed, in my 
union with your dear mother: a union 
about to re-commence, never, never more 

to be dissolved.” , 

\ 

My uncle and Sophia now entered the 
room; and while the latter affectionately 
strove to console me, her father was en¬ 
gaged in conversation with his brother 
respecting some arrangements of his tem¬ 
poral concerns as connected with myself.^ 
It was a solemn, a lieart-rending scene; 
and Sir James was deeply afflicted. When 
this last trial of my lather’s resignation 

was 
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was passed, he sii^nified a wish to sleep, 
and they quitted the chamber. I remain¬ 
ed ; for, no persuasion or entreaty could 
remove roe from the post I had 'assigned 
myself. My father continued to sleep 
till towards midnight. 

. How tranquil was his slumber!. Pain 
and sorrow were then vanquished, and 
what was mortal in him, obtained short 
respite. Oh sleep! most merciful, when 
you descend upon the eyedids of the 
suffering! 

What a solemn awe steals over the 
mind when surrounded by sickness, 
night, and silence! Thought, driven in- 
wardsy searches deeply into our hearts, 
and unfolds a thousand hopes and fears 
which dwell, unnoticed, wbile.the world’s 
IKSSslng scenes, its noise, Ha gaiety, and 
tumult, court the sight When we ab* 
jtract ourselves from our fellow-erea- 
toves ;, when we estimate our passions 
and their aim*; when we think on all the 
dUs^ointments of the past, and all the 
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hopes of the futurewhen we recollect, 
(and in such moments who can escape 
■the recollection?) the obscure depravities 
of our nature, the unacted vice that fes> 
ters in our bosoms, the unseen corrup¬ 
tions of thought, and the secret, deeds of 
guilt that have escaped the world’s eye, 
what terror, and sorrow, and humiliation 
possess us. The applause on which we 
have fed with such grateful luxury; the 
opinion which we have bought with such 
seeming virtue; the excellence that h^s 
been gratuitously assigned us, lose all 
their charms, and in the silence of medi¬ 
tation stand before us, as accusers ; for, 
we knofw hou' much we deserve, aud how 
much has been given to lis from error. 

But the mortiheationthat we endure will 

« < 

be useful, if it impel us to the acquisition 
of higher virtue, hich may Justify, ,to 
ourselves, the reputation we enjoy, 

These were the thoughts that occiq)ied 
my mind as 1 sat and watched his slum¬ 
bers, and inwardly prayed to heaven to 

* spare 
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spare his days. Vain, perhaps, impious 
prayer. Why should we cherish the pre¬ 
sumptuous hope, that a perfectly just 
and wise Being, will do that from fentreaty 
which would not be done without r 

When any father awoke, he ibund his 
brother sitting by his side,' to whom he 
expressed a grateful sense of (iO(i’s mercy 
in permitting him to depart from this 
world with all his faculties perfect, and 
undisturbed by much boddy pain. He 
said he felt much relieved'by the sleep 
he had enjoyed ; “ yet,” added he, look-? 
ing earnestly at my uncle, and placing 
his hand upon his heart, I feel here a 
sensation that tells me my trial will soon 
he over.” 

Sir - James expressed a hope that he 
might be wrong, and that heaven would 

yet spare him to the Vorld and to his 

\+v 

I scarcely wish it,” replied my fa-. 
thef, with ■ a tremulous, subdued voice, 
which told how the feelings of the nian 

and 
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and the parent were struggling with the 
resignation and the piety of the Christian. 
“ I have communicated to you all that I 
wished i1?specting my atfairs and my be¬ 
loved child, and I am devoutly thankful 
to Providence that he has permitted you 
to be with me at this time. It relieves 
my mind from much anxiety. Death 
has no terrors for me now.” He paused 
for a moment, and then added, with fer¬ 
vour, “ Were I,' my brother, to tell you 
all my thoughts, upon this so dreaded 
subject, you would think me an enthu¬ 
siast. 41 as I and who would not wish for 
that enthusiasm which enables us to look 
with smiles upon an event so calculated 
to excite our strongest terrors? The 
peace of virtue and the peace of. enthu¬ 
siasm, differ only in degree. The good 
man, without fea’vour of character, 
trembles, lest the measure of his piety 
be found wanting*; and the calm that 
should spring from innocence is troubled 

... and 
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and obscured by the clouds of weakness 
and apprehension. It requires^ indeed, 
some fortitude of mind to enable a man 
to remain self*satisded: but a fearful 

I* » 

Christian is a melancholy object. Though 
the Deity be a just, yet he is a merciful 
judge; and justice, tempered by mercy, 
half smiles upon the errors of mankind. 
Surely, from that breast which is consci¬ 
ous of no deliberate act of wickedness, of 
no enormous villainy, of no continued 
course of iniquity, fear ought to be banish¬ 
ed ;he whohas lived such alife in this world, 

¥ * 

as permits no man to lift the finger of re¬ 
proach or accusation against him, may 
hope for the blessings of eternity, even 
though his goodness have not been perpe¬ 
tual, nor his aberrations few. This is a 
consciousness so closely inwoven with 
every feeling of my heart, that it would 
cheer me in the bitterest agonies of mor¬ 
tal di^olution, and make me long to. 
throw off this fleshy investment wBich 

hides, 
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hides, from my view, glories unknown, 
glories, beyond the reach of man’s migh¬ 
tiest comprehension.” 

Again.he paused: an unwonted fire 
animated his eyes: a glow of inspiration 
dwelt upon his countenance: and with 
upcast looks he exclaimed— 

Heavens! what a moment must that 
be, when the last flutter expires upon our 
lips! What a change! Tell me, ye 
sages, tell me, ye divines, ye who arc 
deepest read in nature and in God, into 
what new worlds are we born ? What 
new being do we receive? Whither has 
that spark, that unseen, that uncompre> 
heuded intelligence, fled? Look upon 
the cold, livid,. ghastly carcase, that lies 
before you! That was but a shell, a gross 
and earthly covering, which held, fox 
awhile, the immortal essence that has now 
left it. Left it, to range, perhaps, through 
illimitable space, to receive new capacir 
ties 4f delight, new powers qf perception, 
new glories of beatitude. Ten thousand 

. fancies 
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fancies rush upon my mind as it now cou- 
templates the awful moment between life 
and death. It is a moment big with imagi¬ 
nation’s greatest hopes and fears r it is the 
consummation that clears tip all mystery, 
resolves all doubt, which removes contra¬ 
diction and destroys error. Great God! 
what a flood of rapture, may, at once, 
burst upon the departed sonl! The un¬ 
clouded brightness of the celestial regions, 
the pure existence of clheical beings, the 
solemn secrets of nature, may be divulg¬ 
ed; the imnlediate unity of the past, 
the present, and the future: strains of 
unimaginable harmony, forms of impe¬ 
rishable beauty, may suddenly burst up-* 
on the delighted senses, and bathe them 
in- measureless delight. The mind is lost 
in a wilderness of gladness as, she con¬ 
templates it, and dares not turn from the 
heavenly vision to one so gloomy, so tre¬ 
mendous as the departure of the wicked. 
Human fancy shrinks back appalled,tand 
hope and charity )vhisper to the bleeding 

heart 
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heart, that there, where all mercy is, 
thf^e will be forgiveness.” 

These were tlie last words he spoke. 
After he had uttered them, he sunk back, 
exhausted with the effort he had made, 
and remained breathing gently, till at 
last, nature hastening to a close, he ex¬ 
pired, without a struggle, in my arms. 
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CHAP. VI. 

I 

* 

I WILL not dwell upon the painful recot- 
lection of all that happened after my fa¬ 
ther’s death, nor attempt to describe the 
grief that possessed me for the loss of 
such a parent. His obsequies were per¬ 
formed with that decent respect to his 
memory which satisfied the wishes of 
those that survived him, without neglect¬ 
ing his peculiar desire that no ostentation 
or vain parade shoiuld .accompany his 
body to its interment.. He had always^ 
spoken with displeasure of funereal pomp, 
as calculated rather to gratify the pride 
of the living than to honour th^nemory 
' of the dead: and he fqrther disproved 
of it, as diminishing that solemn awe 
which oaght to be felt^by every one who- 
Assists at, or ryho beholds the solemnjiza- 
tion of the rites that are paid to shrouded 
mortality. , 


His 
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His death caused an unusual sensation ^ 
in 'he neiffhbourhobd.’ As he live-ci be* 

O \ 

loved, so he died lamented. In him his 
equals'had lost the friend, the companion,' 
and the gentleman: while the poor be¬ 
wailed the loss of their guardian, their 
benefactor, and their master. It was a 
mournful, and yet a pleasing spectacle, 
to behold the groupe of young and old, 
male and female, that was assembled in 
the church-yard, to pay the testimony of 
their tears to the virtues of the deceased. 


T/tey had lost what accident might again 
supply: but' I had lost a fa ther. 

1 had often been led to admire, but 
never till now, did I feel so forcibly, the 
solemn grandeur of our burial service; it 
is a beautiful ahd affecting composition: 
it is sublime and pathetic: full of dig¬ 
nity, full of solemn ideasi No person 


can hear it read, either in the churph or 
over the grave, withqut feeling his heart 
most powerfully moved; *no person can 
attend the ceremonies of inhumation,. 
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with all their gloomy pomp before him, 
and not turn a pensive thought towards 
his own mortality, and the narrow bed 
that awaits him. 

I am fond of these ceremonies. The 
melancholy toiling of a bdl would draw 
me aside sooner than all the gay trillings 
of music. I love to follow a funeral, and 
pause at every step, and lay, each accent 
that it speaks. close upon my heart. I 
love to hold some mouldering bone 
within my hand, and knit it with its 
brethren, and dress them up, in fancy, 
with mortal, perishable beauty; to invest 
the loathsome ruin with grace and 
charms; to give it dignity and excellence, 
and love. 

I have stood, I know not how often, 
lost in these imaginations, till 1 have 
given such earthly lustre to this, my 
fancy mouldeci form, that I have sighed 
to press it to my. heart,' and breathe into 
it a kindred life. But then,*.’ 1 have 
thought on what 1 held ; and 1 have lifted 

up 
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up my eyes and looked upon the beings 
tlla^ surrounded me, gifted with life and 
sense and motion, and turned them again 
upon the heaped dust that lay scattered 
at ray feet, thick with intermingled 
bones, and a cold shudder has crept across 
me. Even such, methought, are they ! 

Can it be that these creatures whom 
we behold so lovely, moving round us, 
are compounded of such vile materials ? 
Are they really thus charming r or is it 
we are cheated by a purblind sight wriiich 
Providence has kindly given us ? Oh ! 
think, that the fairest form which nature 
ever wove, or fancy garnished in her 
gayest mood; that the eye which beams 
Avith heaven fraught tire, the cheek that 
glows with verrail lustre, the shape that 
glides in easy majesty along, the voice 
Avhose music tones dwell sweetly oH tire 
ear, think, that these will moulder into 
dust, will become part of that earth we 
tread upon, will look horrible in the eye, 
will ofieiid, by nauseous stench, the sense 

of 
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of $mell. These thoughts have come 
across my mind at such moments, and I 
have mourhrd the glaring vanity of man, 
who builds his castle of delight on such 
foundations; who struts alomr, poorly 
proud of a frail tenement, whose glh rering 
surface shines but on a summers flay, 
and will shew a mournful sight iu sick¬ 
ness, age, and death! The mouldering 
earth h^is dropped from my unconscious 
hands, and 1 have followed the slowly 
moving crowd to where llie new made 
grave yawns for its food. llierc an 
awful silence prevails; the minister per¬ 
forms the last, solemn rites; the earth 
sounds hollow on the coffin, as he pro¬ 
nounces the words “ ashes to ashes,” and 
V dust to dust the mourners gather 
roijnd to view, once more, the dull abode 
of their departed friend or relative: per¬ 
haps a mother looks on with streaming 
eyes j perhaps a husband sees there the 
earthly, close of all that filled his heart 
with rapture, or rendered life a boon 

worth 
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wortli keeping; perhaps, a lover weeps 
over a beloved mistress, her blossom wi- 
thoicd ere the flower was blown. Oh! 
with wluit feelings must they behold the 
cold and reckless wretch throw in the 
human earth which seems, for ever, to 
shut out hope atrd con?fort from their 
hearts! 

All these mingled sensations occupy 
my nfiud whenever I behold this spec- 
tacle; vvhat then must have been their 
degree when doomed to witness it as an 

orphan; when doomed to see a father’s 

* 

joved remains given to the silent se- 
pulchre, never morp to be beheld by 
me, till we sljall meet again in union 
everlasting, in God’s eternal mansion?'. 
I^t me escape the recollection, for even 
yet it fills me with anguisl:|. 
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CHAP. VII. 

I 

It was the earliest solace I received, after 
my fathers death, to read the papet 
which he had put into my hands in his 
last moments. 1 found it, such as he 
had described it, a letter from himself to 
his friend, partly in vindication, and 
partly supporting the dignity and effi¬ 
cacy of human virtue when it really ex¬ 
ists in the heart. Perhaps, had he read 
it through at the time he enlrusttd it to 
me, he would have lelt that in some of 
his positions he assumes, as a principle, 
a gieatcr n oial purity than is usually 
to be found in mankind, and conse¬ 
quently, that the liberty which might 
be innoxirnisly enjoyed by^ one, would 
prove a b..ue in tl-e hands of another. My 
father, drawing all his maxims from his 
own bosom, leisoned, 1 fear, without an 
adequate recollection of man in general. 

Yet 
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Yet the picture which he delineates is 
sure!'’ :i sublime one: and though it were 
wholly unattainable by us, it merits to 
he regapcled as a model to whicll all 
should stride to assimilate themselves*. 
These considerations have induced me 
to transcribe his letter into this volume, 
Avithout any other comment than what 
has been already given : its history I 
have detailed, and its arguments there¬ 
fore, can be duly appreciated ad /mni- 
wm. Wliat else it may contain, will be 
approved or condemned, as all moral 
notions are, according to the peculiar 
opinions of those who read. 


LETTER. 

I CANNOT help recurring to the subject 
of 3 our last letter,* and in proportion as 
I view it calmly I am additionally con¬ 
vinced that the principles it contains are 
false. When I first read itti was moved 
to anger, and the reply I wrote bore 

• evident 
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evi4ent marks of the emotion it excited. 
It appeared to me full of the frigid de¬ 
clamation of a cold, calculating heart; 
it breathed the very language of apathy, 
and as if meant as a contrast to the tftmulr 
tuous state of my otyn mind, it seemed to 
be the calm effusions of the most perfect 
indifference; a sort of temperate serenity 
pervaded every line of it. I knew that 
your natural character was not coniposed 
of such quiescent materials, and 1 had 
repeatedly experienced the kindling ar¬ 
dour with which yqur bosom caught the 
feelings that agitated my own. X ^was 
utterly unable to conceive what motive 
could induce you to display such a vex¬ 
ing stoicism on the present occasion. If 
you have ever known what it is to have 
your heart bursting with emotion; to 
tiurn with eagerness .to some friend or 
relative yrhere you may discharge the op- 
. pressive burden, and,, when the excited 
feelings are ranging through your bosoin, 
with wumthj with energy, with resistless 
• forqft 
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force, to be repulsed by a cold averted 
mien, or answered with some common¬ 
place, senseless observation; if you have 
ever known what it is to endure the glow 
of Jlassion, the mingled indignation, 
rage, contempt that fill your soul at 
that moment, you may then conceive 
what my feelings were when I read your 
letter. I wished to believe it deception. 

I tried to discover some hidden purpose 
of merriment. I longed to detect some 
concealed irony that might relieve me 
from the torturing belief that it was 
serious. But it was in vain.' I read it^ 
and 1 rc-read it; I was compelled, spite 
of my most ardent wishes, to admit the 
unwelcome truth, arid the reply f wrote 
was only a very subdued transcript of 
the sensations that tore my mind. Since, 
I have become more calpi ; and though 
I have had no explanation from you, I 
have enabled mysplf to consider it w;ith 
the coolness of dispassiona|e reason- To 
the utmost of my poyrer I have com- 

. manded ‘ 
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manded to silence the passions that pos¬ 
sessed n>y bosom, and I liave meditated 
upon the ideas contained in youi letter ■ 
with all the et)uity, with all the equa¬ 
nimity of an impartial judge; and having 
done so, I cannot, indeed 1 ought not, 
to abstain from communicating the re- 

fj 

suits that have taken place with regard 
to myself. 

I will quote your own words, that the 
imperfection of memory may leave no 
room for cavilling or misconception. 

“ I wish I could participate, my dear 
“ friend,’’you say, “in the happiness you 
“ have so glowingly depicted. It has not, 
“ indeed, often happened that any joys ■ 
“ known by you have been such as could 
** find no responsive.chord in my own 
“ heart; Avhy it is so at present admits, 
“ perhaps of an easy solution. I am 
“ less accustomed blindly to resign my- 
“ self to the impulse-of my feelings; I 
“ consider them as subordinate to my 
“judgment, and I always wish the 

“ sanction 
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sanction of my reason to attend their 
“ irovements. I am not, as you know, 
“ incapable of experiencing tlic wannest 
“ eznotiohs; but, in order that they may 
“ be permanent, 1 look to their pro- 
“ priety. I am well aware there is a dis- 
“ sonance in one part of our character, 

i 

“ though the pleasing’ unison of all the 
“ other parts has hitherto produced such 
“ a general harmony, that tliis single dis- 
“ cord has ne\er become predominant. 
“ You arc more impassioned than myself- 
“ Hurried away, in every instance, by the 
“ impetuosity of your feelings, you have 
“ frequently had occasion to repent that 
“ you neglect to <leliberatc before you 
act. What seems eligible to you for 
“ the present moment is enough; you 
“ never push your enquiries beyond it; 
“ A restlessness of* disposition too, the 
” necessary consequence of this imtictu- 
“ osity of feeling, hnpels you constantly 
“ to seek variety: to cscape*from the mo- 
“ notony of perpetually’recurring events. 

‘ “ Tills 
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This forms a conspicuous part of yout 
character; and I confess, in my esti¬ 
mation, it is not an enviable .part; it 
may produce, as certainly it does, oc¬ 
casional interesting situations, to which 
the man of dull uniformity must'be a 
stranger; it may also afford you op^ 
portuhities for action that serve to call 
forth sensations that would otherwise 
lie dormant; but it produces also such 
an incertitude of character, it creates 
such a perennial liability to error, it 
exposes you to such constant danger, 
resulting from perpetual novelty of situ¬ 
ation, that 1 could almost say the evils 
of such a temperament greatly excedH 
the advantages. JBe that, however, as 
. it may, 1 consider myself as diametri- 

a 

cally opposite to you in this respect; 
but do not, my dear friend, imagine I 
state this discrepancy in order to vaunt 
its excellence: alaS! 1 owe it more to 
accident and the early situation in 
which I was placed, than to principle 

' “ or 
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“ or any fneritorious eikertions of self- 
“ government: however, it enables me 
“ sometimes to be more truly yout friend, * 
“ than I could perhaps otherwise be, ^ere 
“ I more conformably adapted to your* 
self; I become a sort 6 f neutral power; 
a balance, to prevent the ascendancy of 
your inflammable particles; it makes 
me, as it were, your Mentor, by giving 
“ me the sedate gravity of years, without 
“ their morose petulance. You see 
“ how candidly I have assigned my own 
“ part. May 116 future difficulties render 
“.the assumption ominous! • " 

“ Have you duly appreciated your 
“ present situation ? Are you aware of 
“ the probable consequences that may 
“ follow ? Are you sensible of' the in- 
“ evitable dangers attendant upon the 
“ further progress* of the passion that 
“ seems already entirely to occupy you? 
“ I fear this is an ’enquiry you have td- 
“ tally omitted; if 10, let* me perform 

“ your. 
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your duty, and shew you the path you 
“ are treading. 

“ She is a wife and a mother—what 

I 

** an absurdity! You are cherishing a 
“ passion that must be aimless or crimi- 
“ nal; the latter in your breast, ,it can 
“ never be; and the former is uhworthy 
“ of a wise man. If you seek merely to 
“ pass a few vacant hours; if you wish 
only to amuse yourself by trilling with 
a sprightly, interesting woman, and to 
flatter your vanity by being thought 
“ worthy of her notice, I could forgive 
“ even such frivolous motives, for they 
‘‘ are almost natural to man. I will go 
“ a step further. Admitting Julia to be 
that interesting, that amiable character 
“ you describe her, (and I know the vi> 
gour of your judgmeiit too well to 
** doubt the accuracy of your delineation) 
I can suppose it perfectly consistent 
** that you should frel a solid and ho- 
” nourable ftiendsbip for her. Virtue 

“ should 
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** should always obtain om- regard and re- 
“ spect; and, in a mind like yours, virtue 
“ and merit united to female attractions, 
“ would, I very well know, need no 
“ other advocate. But your letters to me 
“ bespeak neither of these allowable si- 
“ tuations. They are the impassioned 
“ offspring of an ardent affection; they 
“ breathe all the fire of newly-kindled 
“ love. ^m, I right? I fear so. Yes, 
“ my friend, I fear so; and this fear 
“ springs from the most tender regard 
“ to your happiness and honour. You 
** see 1 am becoming serious. In your 
breast love must be an angel or a das- 
** mon; it can know no medium ; it can 
“ never be a tame, nerveless passion, 
“ built upon cool systematic calculations. 
“ Once admitted, it can be expelled only 
“ by some passion ktill more violent and 
“ less amiable. This would be the case 
** where its object is perfectly legitimate, 
“ and its feelings flow in the most even 
“ channel. What must it be when equivo-. 
cal in its origin, and more than cqui vo- 
•N “ cal 
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** cal in the propriety of its application ? 
A thousand obstacles are preparing 
to thwart it; .ten thousand situations 
** will arise to agonize it; and it will be 
denied the sweet consolation of corn- 
“ plaint, for where can you turn? Beware 
** too the obtrusion of such tlioughts, 
and such desires as may sully its 
” boasted purity. The path 4 ^..huma^ 
“ affection is devious, and • con- 
“ fines of vice and virtue bOTdet so 
•“ closely, that the most vigilant attention 
“is ’sometimes betrayed.. Upon this 
“ head, however, I confess .1 am little 
“ anxious, so well acquainted. 1 am 
*** with the principles that sway you. 

“ But what return can you expect? 
^ Here seems to me all the' difficulty and 
“ all the danger. Both situated the 
“ same, what have you to proffer, what 
have you to recrive? Oh, my friend 1 
madness itself could not err as you do. 
You are chasing a phantom whose glit- 
“ tetingform may, for awhile, delight you; 
but, like Pygmalion, you will sigh ere 

“ long 
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‘ long to animate the airy shadow. Here 
** is the gulph that awaits you. Could 
you remain stationary, it would be 
“ well ; but that is not the nature of 
“ human passion; it advances to a cer- 
** tain point with steady steps, and then 
“ recedes; the time of approximation is 
“ your danger; I foresee you will proceed 
‘‘ to such a length that to go on will be 
** agony, to return impossible. But, my 
“ friend, every step in this path is—* 
** what ? I dare not say ; use your rea* 
** son and judge. Julia you say is amia- 
" bte, nay more, in her manners. Are you 
** the man upon whom such manners 
“ can operate coldly ? She has heard the 
“ declaration of your affection. Can 
such a declaration come from your 
“ breast, and not convey with it a very 
“ large portion of a warm and feeling 
** heart ? and wa^ there ever yet a man 
‘‘ of strong and generous character, of 
a liberal and enthusiastic mind, who 
** made that sacrifice upon the shrine of 
. N 2 : “ beauty 
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** beauty and of virtue, who did not hope 
^ an,equal return. Is not even the very 
** circumstance of its being offered on the 
** one side the strongest impulse to its 
“ being given on the other; and if so, 
** what is it you are doing ray friend? 
*' I know not how to speak with suf- 
“ ficient delicacy on the subject ; how 
** to find words that may communicate 
my ideas without pain to you. Were 
“ I to condemn the intercourse it would 
“ not be from ^bigotry, or from a weak 
** attachment to established rules that 
** have more of piety than of sense in them. 
** But 1 shrink from countenancing it, 
** because the probabilities of its felicity 
** are so strongly against it; because in 
** itself it is a connexion which, in the 
^ broad interpretations of society, may 
cover you both with vexation. In 
breasts it may exist pure, but 
** in the breasts of thousands it would be 
**Stained with crime; nor can I com- 
“ pletely satisfy myself, that under any 

“ shape 
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" shape it can be vindicated. Perhaps I 
** am old-fashioned, but I confess that in 
“ my estimation, marriage ought to place 
“ a bar between the sexes which should 
“ not be o’erleaped; she who attempts 
** to unite the characters of single and 
wedded life, attempts to confound the 
eternal propriety of things, and she 
will often perhaps look back upon the 
“ undertaking with unavailing sorrow. I 
“ could wish them to be for ever distinct 


“ as 1 am convinced do^stic peace and 
“ virtue can flow from such unity 
'* alone; I would not impose harsh and 
** cynical restrictions ; I desire only to 
** maintain the necessary divisions of so* 
“ ciety uninfringed. I can, indeed, ea^ 


“ sily believe that the very singularity 
“ (as you view it) of this connection, 
its romantic nature would be an addi- 


“ tional motive to you for cherishing it 
“ You are fond of paradoxes, and this is 
one. But how will you reconcile your 

“ ideas 
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“ ideas with the following sentiment of 
a churchman and a moralist? 

* All behaviour which is designed, or 
‘ which knowingly tends to captivate the - 

* affection of a married woman, is a bar- 
‘ barous intrusion upon the peace and virtue 

* of a family, though it faU short of 

* adultery* Remember, I do not myself 
coincide with the unlimited assertion 
contained in this sentence, 

** But there is another danger, still 
** different, ani||iyet nearer, that strikes 
*' me. J ulia is married. Are you ac- 
quaihted with her husband? No. 

“ Do you know his temper, the libera* 
lity of his mind, his character ?. No. 

” Are you prepared' to encounter the 
" construction which he may put upon 
" an event of this kindcoccurring during 
his absence ? and how would you re* 

‘ * concile it to your conscience, to your 
“ heart, shoulc^ the jealousy of an ardent 
Jove be excited, ^and you behold your- 

“ self 
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self the unintentional ravager of a do¬ 
mestic peace that bloomed so sweetly 
ere you intruded ? If you behold mi* 
seryj discontent, sorrow, pining an*- 
guish, and perhaps death, the conse¬ 
quence of these, lowing from a cause 
which originated with yourself; and 
Julia, whom now you prize so highly, 
the victim of corroding grief; would 
you not turn away, racked with cure¬ 
less agony, and seek relief, it may be, 
in an act of desperation? Yet all this 
may happen; it is wi^n the probabi¬ 
lities of the most sober calculation. 
Oh, my friend! 1 see you standing on 
a verge, whose awful height is hidden 
from you by the thipk mist of passion 
that surrounds you. 1 conjure, by the 
solemn bond of friendship and of love, 
to pause. Do not rashly dare-a danger 
whose eternal consequences you can¬ 
not dream of. This is not visionary j 
I have experience ^n*d sense on my 


side.” 


Siicb 
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Such are your admonitions and such 
your fears : that they spring from the 
most unequivocal motives I well know, 
and for that their origin is worthy, I am 
the more inclined to treat them with re¬ 
spect, and to shew why I cannot teach 
mj' conduct obedience to them. 

The reasons you assign, why, in the 
present instance, you cannot participate 
in the pleasure I ha\e so glowjngly de¬ 
picted, I believe to be just. I have 
long been aware of that one discord in 
our characters ; but, as you observe, the 
prevailing harmony has hitherto b?en so 
great, that its effect was lost. Often too 
have you told me how much I suffer my¬ 
self to be carried away by the feelings of 
the moment, and sometimes have pre¬ 
dicted most solemn and awe-inspiring 


consequences from it. I used to smile 
at you then, as 1 do now; for I was un¬ 
willing to believe that my reason could 


ever be so effectually blinded as to leave 
me at the mercy of these passions in 

moments. 
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moments of trial and of danger. The 
power to resist must remain with me 
while 1 have the power to act; and though 
unbridled passion may carry me with 
gi'eater velocity, I feel that it will hardly 
drive me further than other men. The 
race horse and the pad both start for the 
same goal; the one flies, the other creeps, 
but neither o'erleaps the boundary. I 
wish not to be coldly correct; it is an 
emasculated virtue. 

You insist, with alarming energy, 
upon our mutual situation; the stern 
complexion of your morality would inti¬ 
midate an ordinary mind; it would inti¬ 
midate even me, were I not prepared for 
it; had I not well considered and har¬ 
monized with my feelings those very ob¬ 
jections which jftyi urge with such force. 
Yes, she is married! Yes, she is a mo¬ 
ther. What then ? Does the human heart 
undergo a metamorphosis after the ritual 
ceremony of the chuychIs the ring a 
magic circle, whose properties are po- 
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tent enough to confound all feeling, to 
hoodwink the mind, to corrupt the natu¬ 
ral sentiments of the bosom ? Is there, 
in the words wife and husband, some in¬ 
visible spirit that pierces through our 
nature, and curdles the genial current of 
human affection ? Is the wide extended 
love, the sweet play of the heart, the 
general delight we take in. our species, 
the natural emotions of the soul, are all 
these to vanish before the magical incan¬ 
tations of the altar? Are we to turn away, 
from the world, and the world’s con* 
cems ; are we to crush the kindling 
warmth, to forego the most endearing 
tercourse of life, to tear from our hearts 
the sweet band of union that linked us 
to our kind, to choak up the living stream 
of rich delight that gin^ unfading ver¬ 
dure, to the path of life j must we shrink 
back with fear and horror, and well dis¬ 
ciplined disgust, from the mutual inter- 
. course of the sexes, without which this 
world were but a banen desart, and its 

highest 
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highest pleasures only sullen cares? Must 
all this be done the moment two beings 
consent to strengthen the intimacy of a 
partial connexion? It is a vulgar and 
debasing idea, and it is degrading to the 
heart of man. 

I know the import which the million 
attach to the word marriage. In the 
dictionary of the world it is an act which 
condemns the perpetrator to remedylcss 
sorrow; which demands more horrid sa¬ 
crifices than ever stained the sanguinaiy 
rites of savage deities; it is .an act which 
calls upon us to renounce pur dearest 
feelings, to cease to be humra,. to, unfix 
the seated passions of our . nature, and 
to supply their place by one sordid im¬ 
pulse, one groveling desire, one master, 
principle. It is'^thus the world think; 
and hence the bitter curses Of the en¬ 
thralled; hence the miseries of this state; 

hence the infidelities; hence the exhprta- 
» 

•tions of the moralist, the ehquiries of the 
philosopher, the gibes and ^sarcasms of 
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the satirist. Men have erected a false 
idol, and bowed to it; in the hearts of 
their children they have propagated the 
faith that has made themselves Avretched; 
the goads and stings of resistless appetite 
urge the victim on; and where he seeks 
relief from one devouring anguish, he 
hnds a gulph, a bottomless gulph of sor* 
row that he dreamed not of. Hemmed in 
by the Avorld’s opinion, which here in¬ 
deed is bought with drops of bloo d,with 
agony that knows no balm, he bids his' 
face assume deceitful smiles; and, taught 
a cunning task by sad necessity, he plays 
a guileful game, which ceases to be cri¬ 
minal, because it is universal: perhaps, 
indeed, a haughty mind, so trammelled, 
shakes off the unAVorthy load, and spurns 
a servitude Avhich degrades him; and 
what is his reAvard ? too often scorn, con¬ 
tempt, and infamy. 

This is a picture at which my soul re¬ 
volts. Oh m^ friend! I baA'e had golden 
dreams here. 1 have sat and pictured 

sicrh 
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such delights—surely not beyond the 
grasp of human nature—and I have 
felt so keenly, the possibility of their 
existence, that my heart has swelled with 
impatience to possess them. Marriage 
has appeared to me a deity of enchanting 
loveliness; her eye effused the mildness 
of innocence, her tongue spoke the lan¬ 
guage of perfect harmony and peace; 
her breast treasured up the liberal virtues, 
and her thoughts were spotless as the 
bosom of a summer sky; her conduct was 
the visible language of her heart; her 
brow shewed no insulting taunt; the 
mean passions, of our nature never 
dimmed the lustre of her countenance ; 
her mind, generous as the hand of warm 
benevolence, udis'daiued to harbour low 
suspicions, blushed to exact a servile de¬ 
votion, abhorred tKe foulness of jealousy; 
in her bosom dwelt enshrined the preci¬ 
ous pledge she hUU given at the altar; 
daily and hourly she turned to it, and 
reverenced its mandates; it was her 
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{ii'ide, her happiness, her joy. In that 
bosom dwelt too; a living source of hu< 
man love, whence darted rays to various 
points,' as warm, as glowing, as those that 
centre now in one beloved object; but 
they wanted that nameless energy which 
then informed them. Conscious of pu¬ 
rity, she honoured the human heart too 
much to fix insidious doubts'on all its 
movements; pleased to think nobly of 
the object she had selected for her espe« 
cial love, she delighted only to see in it 
all that dignifies and elevates our nature: 
—oh, my friend, there is my idol! I call 
upon you, upon the world, to dQ homage: 
discard the painted image that has so 
long deluded you: see here a chaste 
and pure one: for mysell|§ could kneel 
with unfeigned devotion before a deity 
so propitious'to human happiness: I 
catt do reverence to any thing that robs 
us of our- vices, our pVtJudices, and our 
erroriJ, and gives us peace and virtue in 
their stead. 
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But list in6 be more explicit. I am 
deeply interested in this question: it has 
occupied my thoughts since I have had 
the powb- of thought; and I am anxious 
to be cle^ly understood, because I have 
already suffered some odium from my 
strict, adherence to my own ‘ opinions 
upon it. 

' It.is a low and sordid, idea, that mar- 
riage. ought to place a bar between the 
iutercourse.^of the sexes; 1 mean between 
that intercourse which exists within the 

V 

boundaries of personal contamination. 
The wish of such a restriction must have 
ari^, first, in the mind of some degrad¬ 
ed being, who drew his maxims of mo¬ 
rality from the corrupted volume of his 
own breast. ^.Besides, it is demanding an 
impossibility; it is.enforcihg the necessity 
'Of systematical deception: it is torturing 
the heart with a perpetual conflict be¬ 
tween bigotted dirty and unsophisticated 
nature. What! doesjhe><mor^ system 
sustain a complete revolution the mo¬ 
ment 
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ment a priest has pronounced a few 
words; have we no longer eyes; are 
our senses obscured ; do we cease to be ‘ 
human ? If we are none of these, how 
then can we perform what implies the 
existence of all. Believe it not. Though 
thousands may discharge this bitter task, 
yet, would they speak the solemn lan¬ 
guage of truth, they would tell you that 
it has been a task of horror: tears would 
gush forth at the very recollection of 
what they had endured. C!an it .be other¬ 
wise while the selfish system is main- 
,taincd which appropriates human nature 
like the beast of the field, and chains, 
with despotic force, the sympathies of* 
the heart? 

1 own I am at a loss to conceive why 
this should be so. The duties of the 
married state are of a plain and simple 
nature: they demand no extraordinary 
energy of character 10 fulfil. They are 
sometimes enhugh to occupy the meanest 
of our faculties;' while the higher are 
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lefi; undirected. Is the sphere of human 
aifection necessarily so contracted that it 
can embrace only one object? and Avill 
it be said, that a married person is inca> 
pacitated from discharging the duties of 
his station, if he suffer a new passion to 
possess his heart ? It will be ansM'ered-^ 
yes: but they who answer thus, answer 
from the impulse of unworthy feelingfs. 

Why is marriage a state so proverbially 
unhappy, that even children learn to jeer 
it ? Because it is set in opposition to 
nature. Men have hemmed it in with 
thorns and briars; they have, to a certain 
degree, disunited it from the world: 
every step within the pale, is agpny; 
every step beyond, is infamy. Suspi* 
cion, envy, jealousy, and all the rankling 
passions of little minds, reartheir horrid 
crests in the van; behind, sorrow, tears, 
and anguish, walk an eternal round. In¬ 
justice too has laid her cruel hand upon 
it: man, as the lawgiyefi ftkk he^ leni¬ 
ent to himself; but he'has been a sanguf- 
nai^ityrant to the other sex :* he claims 
, o exemptions 
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exemptions and immunities, which he 
denies to them: he disdains himself to 
wear the fetters he has forged for his 
companion. 

Were I asked, what possible condition 
could produce the greatest earthly hap¬ 
piness to man, I should reply— mauri- 
AGE. There is not, there cannot be, a 
state superior to it in this world. But 
for me, it must be differently constitut¬ 
ed to what it now is. Discard the re¬ 
straints of a diseased mind; let every 
thing be open, candid, ingenuous: let 
Virtue, as she ought, stand by her ow'n 
. vigour, and shine by her own lustre: 
disdain to be a constant spy upon the ac¬ 
tions of your fellow-creatures; scorn the 
baseness that imputes to untried worth, 
weakness and degeneracy. Let there be 
mutual honour, faith, and simplicity of 
character; concealment is a slow poison 
that works with certajp malignity: a lie 
debases the l)eart, and unfits it for the 
culture of great.and generous virtues. 

Give 
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Give the widest possible sphere to human 
love and affection; let its objects be 
imiltiplied;—why not? If you forbid, 
you can. only produce deception; you 
cannot root out the fixed habitudes of 
nature : you nray, indeed, pride yourself 
upon the sordid success M'ith which you 
fetter the bursting emotions of the heart; 
you may quaff the lowly, crouching, 
timid obedience of a wounded spirit; but 
while you fancy that your stern inter¬ 
dicts have blocked up the access to pas¬ 
sion, you have only taught to smother 
what never can be extinguished. Oh! 
rather cherish, with liberal soul, the ex¬ 
panding fruitfulness of virtuous feeling; 
conscious, that on you are fixed the 
chaste desire, the constant hope, the 
willing deference; conscious, that the 
vow, the sacred vow given at the altar, 
remains unpolluted; conscious, that in 
your circling arnu you hold undefiled 
purity, and that only the loye, that spi¬ 
ritual existence, that .ideal transport, 
o 2 . • which 
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vImcIi . darts its warmest, most intense^ 
rays on you, is shared, in simple faith and 
honour, "with your fellow creatures. 
What a picture is this! How unlike tlie 
foul, distorted one that the world too of- 
ten presents! The one is a blooming 
Elysium, full of perpetual sweets, that 
never pall upon the sense; the other, is a 
hideous desart, a gloomy, savage, and 
barren waste, where the eye meets no¬ 
thing that cheers or enlivens; all is soli¬ 
tude, all is sorrow, and anguish, and 
pining lamentation. 

, Jt is thps only, my friend, that I can 
account for the infelicities of a sth.te that 
seems, in its nature, formed to shed peren¬ 
nial bliss round the steps-of man. WKy 
is it \vte adore, add almost deify, the sex 
in its single state j that we too often. 
. execrate and abhor tliem in the married ? 
Why is it that the very object, which six 

months ago, perhaps, appeared to us pos- 

* _ 

' sessed of all that earth could offer worth 
enjoyment, is now viewed with indif¬ 
ference, 





m 

ftrcnce, perhaps with loathing? Gross 
and sensual minds would find an easy so¬ 
lution of this; they place all in the mo¬ 
mentary gust of animal delight; but 
with the bestial hopes of the voluptuary 
1 have nothing to do. I would address 
myself to men of feeling, to men, who 
merit that appellation, from the exercise 
of those high faculties by which we are 
ennobled,—them it is I ask, whence is 
this change ? Whence, but because we 
mutually exact a line of conduct aftermar- 
riage so hostile to all the cherished feel¬ 
ings of the human heart, that compliance 
weds us with bitterest anguish, ahd con¬ 
tention leaves us exposed to die silent 
scorn or loud opprobrium of bur fellow 
creatures. What an alternative! Can it 
then be surprising, that we find such 
general misery th^ constant attendant 
upon this state? Alaal here, as in many 
, other cases, blin^d^ fey a dull obedience 
to prescriptive custom, we resign our¬ 
selves, unresistingly, to the torrent thaft 

•overwhelms 
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overwhelms us, nor ask whith.er wc are 
going, till to return is no longer possible. 

You must confess, my friend, that this 
picture is just. You must confess also, 
that every thing would be gained by the 
suppression of those prejudices which 
now darken it, and the cordial reception 
of that mutual faith, integrity, and ho¬ 
nour, which I wish to be the bulwark of 
the married state. 


Perhaps it will be said, that by con¬ 
ceding too much liberty, we should faci¬ 
litate the opportunities for error to the 
Aveaker sex ; (it is our vices that have 
made the7n weaker, if they be so;) that 


by allowing them the freedom of heart 
and mind, we expose them to the hazards 


of personal contamination; that where 
the feelings are warmly excited, where 


an affection subsists towards an indivi- 

L 


dual, it is not always easy to ansAver fqr 


the results that may ensue from particu- 
lar moments and particular situations. 
To all this I Iravc a short reply—the avo- 


man. 
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man, who is not the guardian of her own 
honour; who is .chaste only while she is 
■'vatched, and while she remains un¬ 
tried,—is already a libertine in her heart: 
the virtue of such a Avoman could give 
me no pleasure. But so rooted am 1 in 
the opinion, that a generous confidence 
Avill, in every case, meet with noble 
treatment, (except from most degraded 
beings) that not only do I think it the 
happiest safeguard of honour, but that a 
person, Avho, being harassed and insulted 
Avith perpetual doubts and suspicions, 
becomes tlie criminal he is thought, 
Avould, if confided in with liberal and 
generous faith, feel a tenfold motive to 
vindicate, by the purity of his conduct, 
the virtue that is gratuitously assigned 
to him. Morality is never more poAver- 
fully enforced than when already sup¬ 
posed to exist. 

But I Avill put the case still closer. 
Let us.suppose a woman of interesting 
manners, agreeable figure,*a feeling heart, 

and 
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and liberal, enlarged ideas, married. The 
man she has selected may not be exactly 
'that person who could make her most 
happy; though this is a very material 
circumstance. However, I will leave 
nothing to situation or defect; therefore, 
1 take it for granted, that he is, in every 
respect, calculated to hll the wishes of 
such a woman. So circumstanced, she 
hnds her domestic circle adequate to 
every desire of her soul: mutually dear 
to each other, life is to them a round of 
sweets into which the bitterness of exist- 
en(;e rarely obtrudes. !p^ach morning 
brings with it new delights j each even> 
ing promises untried joys for the mor¬ 
row. Blest in themselves, blest in thUr 
children, in their friends, what can this 
world offer to them of enjoyment be¬ 
yond? You„wiU reply, nothing; but 
you mistake the ignorance of other joys 
for their impossibility, t answer^much 
—-for the range of sodial happtpess is 
boundless,^ and every step opens to the 

wanderer 
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wanderer unexpected visions of bliss, and 
unhoped for realities of exquifttc delight. 
Contentment is ignorance: we rest satis¬ 
fied in our present state only until we 
have learned to form ideas of a hapiuer; 
and the pining restlessness of the heart 
sends us constantly in queft of that hap¬ 
pier one. 

Let us, however, suppose that within 
this circle of perfect tranquillity and bliss 
a new object presents itself. He has 
looked upon this paradise with no envi¬ 
ous eyes; he comes not to desolate and 
destroy; he comes not to blight the fair 
flower of joy, and having plucked its 
pride and beauty, leave a withered stem 
to tell its faded glories; he comes not to 
shed insidious poisou-in the heart, to cor¬ 
rupt its Jicalthfulncss and spread infec¬ 
tion through its inmost 6bres: No; he 
comes a candidate for the placid wreath 
of friendship, love, and peace j he comes 
to offer up the honest feelings of his bo¬ 
som in fair exchange; he demands the 

. portion 
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portion of no man; he receives, what may 
be given without injury; he returns, 
what may be accepted without crime : 
lie does not diminish the sources of an¬ 
other’s felicity he only opens a new one 
for himself; he asks the performance of 
no duties; he would disdain to weaken 
the discharge of those that arc prescrip¬ 
tive; he docs not seek to establish new 
privileges, nor even to share those that 
are exacted ; he aspires only to partici¬ 
pate in smiles, in words, in actions; in 
smiles that speak of innocence, in wonls 
that tell of virtue, in.actions that breathe 
purity and honour. On these he feasts— 
oh! surely a blameless repast;—on these 
his heart riots undisturbed; and these ^vc 
birth to feelings pure as the nameless 
thoughts of infancy itself. 

And will it be said, that if this new 
object be cherished with love and affec¬ 
tion, there must necessarily be a falling 
off in the sincerity of the conjugal du¬ 
ties? If it be so, the cause is to be 

sought 
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s ill a radical defect of the moral sys¬ 

tem of the delinquent, not iii the ft elinj^-s 
no excited. A man or vTOinan of real ho¬ 
nour. of delicate and refined princ iples, 
isineapablcof vice; they viev. ii •>. e. h hor¬ 
ror and disgust. Thev are neither su vola- 

Cj %0 

tile nor so dcpiPcVC^l as to ([uit lljc path 
of strict integrity, aiul foilowcveiy wan¬ 
dering meteor tl^.at InnpjDens to er(>ss their 
steps; blit neither arc they so sel wle- 
basedas to slirinkfroni tlierect iition and 

» I 

nurture of all honourable, iiitere.siinff, and 


consolatorv fcelinsrs. Wliat may he 

4 Ci V 

termed love is a sort of aerial existence; 
it lives in sighs and looks, that are full of 
imaginary meanings; its hopes and fears, 
its half-suppressed delights, form a source 
of exquisite enjoyment to elevated, and 
only to elevated minds; its liighest rap¬ 
tures are those which are farthest removed 
from sense; its most exalted cliarms are 
but visionary dreams that hover round 
the infected mind* its most precious gifts 
are words of dubious kindn&ss where tlic 

'' heated. 
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heated fancy has full room to act and 

ft/ 

point their a[)j)Hcation. This mental, this 
spiritual passion is capable of imparting 


such joys to the life of man, that the 
full heart rests satiated Avith indetindbie 


delights. And I ask you most seriously^ 
ihy friend, Avhat prejudice to the marriage 
state can arise from the existence of such 


a passion in conjunction with every legi¬ 
timate and just feeling that.belongs to 
this state? What is'detracted from it? 
Nothing., What duty is impeded by its 
presence ? None. It is only a secon- 
•dary inmate of the heart, in which a su¬ 
perior dwells enshrined, arid must for 
\ 

ever dwell unlejss the sanctuary bt al¬ 
ready corrupted. -, With -the latter it 
never can contend, for its wishes and de- 
•sires are opposite. It serves to embel¬ 
lish and enliven the rpad of life, by open¬ 
ing new opportunities .for pleasure^ it 


improves and enlarges the sphere of affec¬ 
tion, and'it serves to generate a feeling 
of ourselves, a decent and a laudable 


pride 
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pride in viewing ourselves esteemed and 
beloved without even the apprclicnsion 
of an interested motive. 

I 

1 know you will say that this pure and 
immaculate picture can rarely be found, 
or, if found, it must be in very exalted 
and liberal bosoms: and that the disse¬ 
mination of such a principle would lead 
to injury, because only a chosen few are 
capable of receiving it in a proper way. 

I do not deny all this.' Corrupt and de¬ 
graded minds will extract poison from 
any thing: but |his has nothing to do 
with the possibility of such a passion 
taking place in purer natures. Shall We 
hate the sun because he breeds maggots 
in carrion, as well as spreads the smiling 
harvest o’er the land ? . 

“ But,” you say, what return Can I 
expect ? Here saegis to you all the dif¬ 
ficulty, and all the danger,” What re¬ 
turn can I expect ! The equivalent of 
what I give—^purity and ImQQur. Step 
forth, stern moralist, and level all vour 

v *■ 

^thunders 
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thundrrs here, they will fall in vain: 
shew, if yon can, that God or natui’ehas 
ordained one object only to the feeling 
heart; that love, chaste and spotless as 
the hopes of consanguinity, pnre as the 
pleasures of kindred minds, cannot build 
its throne within the precincts of wedded 
fiiith and duty. Do you not think, my 
friend, that when you Avould thus con¬ 
tract the circle of human affection, when 
you Avoidd establish the impossibility of 
such virtue as I here speak of, you pro¬ 
nounce a bitter and unmerited reproach 
iipon mankind ? Wliat is there so saint¬ 
ly or so holy, what is there so austerely 
sanctimonious in such connexions, that 
you should suppose them either chime¬ 
rical, or dangerous ? Heavens! have we 
then sunk so despicably low that mode¬ 
rate virtue is to be gazed at as a phenome¬ 
non, or derided as an imposture ? Is the 
age for ever passed, dn which honour, 
and integrity, and purity, and worth, 
may mingle with the deeds of man, and 

find 
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find a generous confidence in humaa 
kind? Labour not so industriously to 
degrade your fellow-creatures. More 
barm has been done to the cause of mo¬ 
rals by the cynical declamations and 
peevish doubts of those who exhort to * 
the practice of virtue, than by the most 
open andwanton incentives to vice tliat 
debased minds can fabricate. It can 
hardly be conceived, with Avliat a noble 
enei'gy a man is incited to the pursuit of 
all that is great and noble, who is already 
believed to be sincere and successful in 
his endeavours: but the bursting flame is 
most certain to be extinguished by cold 
and sullen doubts, by morose prognos¬ 
tics of failure, and by subtle insinuations 
of insincerity. Suspicion is a baleful 
canker that undermines . with deadly 
force : a generous mind, caught ^in its 
toils, shrinks from the contest, and dis¬ 
dains a vindication: nor is tliis all; dis¬ 
gusted with a world in which thfe garb of 
Innocence is no protectjiou from wrongs 

and' 
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and insult, it abandons the hopeless ca< 
r^r, and, in order to be social, becomes 
depraved. There cannot be a situation, 
more hateful, ormorc afflictive to a truly 
liberal and ingenuous person, than to be 
suspected ofecjuivocal or disgraceful con¬ 
duct, at the very tnouient when every 
impulse of his heart, when every thought 
and every feeling is sacred to virtue. 
Stung with indignation to be so pestered 
by the gross conceptions of vulgar minds, 
he scorns to explain, and rather chooses to 
■walk his road, upheld by the proud con¬ 
sciousness of his own integrity, dignified 
and unbending amid thegathcring taunts 
of ignorance and malevolence, tlianstoop 
to soothe, the causeless rancour, by wrhat 
might be deemed a compulsory justifica¬ 
tion. Even so, my friend, I might have 
disdained to appeal from my own • heart 
to your judgment; and if, in this caSe, I 
have shewn a docility.not native to me, 
ascribe it-^ that fervid friendship for you 
■whichanimates my heart, ilnd ever must 

animate 
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Animate it white I remain sensible of my 
own existence. But I exhort you to dis-* 
eard, what I cannot but consider as a 
prejudice, of ncr common magnitude: 
think nobly of your species when you 
can: believe me, it were better and more 
honourable to confess that successful vil- 
lany had practised on your generous and 
manly confidence, than to boast with 
what expert collusion you have foiled 
knaves at their own game, while you 
have^ at the same fime, perhaps, planted a 
thorn in the breast of innocence and 
truth# Remember, there is no virtue 
really unattainable to an ardent mind en* 
gaged' in the pursuit. 

Not content however with directing 
your orrn.' anathemas against me, you 
come armed with foreign aid, and seek 
to overwhelm me with musty scraps of 
unwholesome morality. You quote a 
churchman’s ethical Fy, my friend! 
Could a ^oef paint the of the 

rising sun^ hy looking at it trough a 
r - ^smoked 
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smoked glass ? And -what a fantastic 
figure would the pure and sublime vir¬ 
tue I am now speaking of appear, traja- 
mellcd with the forms of schools, hem- 
med round with the arbitrary impedi¬ 
ments thrown in her avay by vulgar 
minds, and tricked forth in the saintly 
imbecility of a priest’s creed! Shall we 
judge of manhood’s vigorous prime, its 
beauty, strength, and grace, by looking 
on a poor dungeon slave, bowed down 
with fetters, and pining in wretchedness? 
or shall we limit virtue’s widest empire 
by the sordid estimation of book-trained 
minds, which, peeping through the spec¬ 
tacles of ancient form and usage, see just, 
what lies before them, and dare not look 
beyond ? In honest truth I do believe 
that you yourself despise the maxim 
you have quoted. .You will not deem 
it necessary that I should reply directly: 
to it; the whole tenor of this letter is a re¬ 
ply to th^ f^ecrable system, which ren¬ 
der^. mw^ige a bondage: but your au¬ 
thor 
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tlior has o’er-topped thqpi all, by the une¬ 
quivocal assertion, that all beliaviour 
that tends to captivate the affections of a 
married woman is a barbarous inti'psiou 
upon the peace and virtue of a family ! 
A fanatic, in the remorseless fury of his 
heart, could not have denounced a 
greater curse upon social intercourse, or 
have degraded, more intensely, the sym¬ 
pathies of mankind! What a hateful les¬ 
son does this teach us; and what a so¬ 
lemn horror ought every woman to have 
at the idea of marriage, if she is to shut 
up each avenue to feeling, and to regard 
every man, who would seek to hold a 
place in her affections, as a barbarous 
intruder upon her peace and virtue.” 
Say she be amiable, lovely and innocent ; 
how then ? Is a man to fly from the 
commerce of such qualities as from a 
pest, because the owner of them wears 
a ring upon her finger? ^d this he 
must dq—for if he look Ujpc^lhem he 
must admire—where he a^n|ii|t$ he will 
V 2 surely. 
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surely love—and whom he loves he must 
wish to possess the esteem and aifectioii 
of, and will strive so to do—^but then, he. 
is a “ barbarous intruder”—at, least, so 
vulgar and sensual minds account him, 
that never felt one throb of genuine vir¬ 
tue, and who are unable, therefore, to 
separate a pure and spotless feeling of 
the heart from a gross and bes.tial im¬ 
pulse of the body. Forsooth! these are 
right learned moralists, Avho draw their 
maxims from impurity itself and set them 
forth to sale as genuine. 

I am well aware of a perpetually oc¬ 
curring objection here, and one which 
you indeed have not entirely omitted. 
It will be said, that though there may 
be some whose passions are so tutored as 
to keep within the bounds of virtue and 
of honour, yet there are many, and they 
are' the majority, who never dream of 
such exalted purity, and whose aim, 
open oriisii^ied, is sensual gratification. 
These last^ therefore, may be cOnsiclered 
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as barbarous intruders,” for tbeir hope 
is, ultimately, to ravage and destroy: and 
. it is allowable to pronounce, as a general 
truth, that to which there are but few 
exceptions. But, my friend, there is no 
fallacy of the human mind so deep* 
rooted, so universal, and so dangerous as 
the love of forming what are called gene* 
ral truths. It is- only necessary to ob- 
se^e single events and to pronounce 
them general. Instances there are, of 
men Avho corrupt wedded taith and duty, 
and d^h, with bitterness, the cup of do* 
mestic comfort; therefore, thdUi sapient 
moralists conclude that every ^an who 
seeks to gain the esteem of a married 
woman is a “barbarous intruder,” and 
then, they proceed to denounce a sweep¬ 
ing, unqualified anathema, against all 
such. There is so much of obvious ab¬ 
surdity and cruelty in this, that I should 
not have deigned ^to expose Jit, were it 
not for the bad enects whi^^plohceive 
such precepts to have.. so impe- 
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riously limit the boundaries of vice and 
virtue, and so arbitrarily fix a base con¬ 
struction upon a man’s conduct, that. 
they corrupt and vitiate the heart, by 
their implied impossibility of any thing 
generous or noble in human nature. 
Aimless labour is consolatory to no one: 
and who is there will care to nourish and 
expand sentiments of worth and dignity, 
when he feels assured that their ex¬ 
istence is deemed impossible by the 
world, and that to pretend to them, 
would be to incur the charge of hypo¬ 
crisy ariiP^i^'simulation ? 

But et'cn in the very principle this 
maxim is erroneous. It supposes a man 
deliberately planning the ruin of an in¬ 
nocent female and the destruction of a 


family’speace; concerting a regular series 
of circumstances winch are likely and are 
.bitended to lead to that end. Will you 
<a11 me or foolish, when 1 tell, you 
that I ift*ISIijiteIy cannot persuade myself 
of the exfetpii'ce' 6f such a being ? The 

det'berat® 
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deliberate seducer is an arch villain al¬ 
most beyond human comprehension. 
I mean, the man whd .coolly plans his 
schemes, from the diabolical pleasure of 
-wickedness and infamy; -who is ensnared 
by no unexpected situation j who is dri¬ 
ven by no spdden impulse, by no mo- 
mentary'gust of passion: but, who perpe- 
trates a criminal deed from the sole wish 
to create misery, and triumph over fallen 
innocence. God of Heaven! can there 
be a man so lost to human feelings, so 
sunk in desperate vice, so utterly en- 
gulphed in the maddening vortex of sen¬ 
sual passion, as to prey upon his fellow- 
creatures like a ravening monsterto feed 
his eyes with misery and anguish; to 
glut himself with woe; and riot in the 
screams and blasphemies of unmitigated, 
phrenzied depravity, the offspring of his 
licentious pleasures? To.do all this Avith 
deliberate consciousness, and.to exult at 
the completion of his selfish^Mi^. infernal 
schemed ?—Oh! innocent; Cjbmpared to 

such, 
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8uc^ if such can be, the copimon spoiler 
of female virtue, who, a prey to nature’s 
^ercest impulse, chance and the loved 
object of his vows concurring, scarcely 
knows the crime he does, but rises from 
bi^ sated passions ashamed and fearful of 
himself. Ihe one is the malignity of a 
demon; the other, the error of a man. 

I have, thus, replied to your several 
arguments, and I have sought to vindi¬ 
cate, not only my situation in particular, 
hut'such situations in general. I have 
endeavoured to shew that marriage, as-it 
is contemplated by some persons, is, and 
must b^ a bitter slavery; that it is capa¬ 
ble, however, of producing the most solid 
of all earthly enjoyments; and that vir-< 
tue, wedded or single, -is precious from 
its own innate value and ehergy. That 
I have convinced you, I doubt; for I 
know that my opinions are heterodox t 
J am myself, however, convinced, and 
the calid i^tproval of one man of sense 
and ffeeHng, ^ill, in my estimation, 

outweigh 
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outweigh the censures of the croM'd, or 
the applauses of the vain. 

I know you will partidpate in the fears 
that now fill my own mind, were these 
maxims to be superficially acted upon. 
I do not forget what narrow bounds se¬ 
parate truth from falsehood; and that 
there are individual truths, whose pro. 
mulgation might be dangerous to gene¬ 
ral happiness’. Every thing which is 
most valuable and dear to man, whether 
in the moral, political, or physical world,, 
tnay be licentiously abused and per¬ 
verted, and there are some precepts of 
morality whose abuse may do more harm 
than their most rigorous a|)plication to 
effective virtue can do good. What 
may be practically right, may be, abr 
stractedly, wrong. Particular circum¬ 
stances may make it practically tight to 
depose, and pul to death, a tyrannical 
prince; but, it would be a false and 
monstrous doctrihe that every tyrannipal 
prince should be deposed and put to 

deatli, 
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death, for, in conjunction with'his exist¬ 
ence,' there might be a concurrence of 
other circumstances which would make 

I 

it an infinitely less evil to subtnit than 
to resist. The mind shrinks back asto¬ 
nished when it reflects how little of 
purie and unmixed truth there is; I 

pi 

mean of truth that is superior to the in¬ 
fluence of local and temporary circum¬ 
stances. 

' I agree Avith you, that few, very few, 
'would be found either capable or willing 
to understand my sentiments upon con¬ 
nubial freedoim But you must not mis- 
« 

conceive me. It never was my wish to 
throw down the wholesome- restraint of 
custom upon existing manners and prin¬ 
ciples. To give liberty, to a lunatic -is 
Avanton cruelty—it is the mockery of 
mercy : but, could my voice be poten- 
tial, I would excite the present genera¬ 
tion .to a reforrn which might operate, in 
its. benefit^ results, ufion posterity. I 
do tliials^ifibaf, byengrifting the love of 

virtue 
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virtue more strongly upon the hearts 
and minds of our children, they might' 
claim a larger allowance for the feelings 
of nature' than the corrupt and rotten 
morality of the present times can permit; 
and by this claim they would enlarge 
their own happiness. Bj* exciting and 
fixing in their bosoms an unfeigned ad¬ 
miration of what is right, we, at the 
same time, establish a bulwark which 
will defend them against the influx of er¬ 
ror : and let it be the eternal recoUcctian 

I 

of our minds when employed in this task, 
that the basis of true virtue has no exter- 
nal foundation; she has a figure and a 
fornitCapable of being loved, adored, and 
followed, for themselves j and they ^rbo 
are thus her votaries, enjoy her prime 
and highest favours; , but that sickly 
devotion which leans half upon outward 
show and mere .temporal convenience, 
which walks only in the shadow of her 
majestic staturS, not in'her, eye, or by 
her side, stands exposed* to every fierce 

assault, 
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assault, and, feeling no inward source of 
strength, no self reverence, falls before 
the incantations of its adversary. 

You made me tremble when,* on a 
former occasion, you told me that by the 
dissemination of my ideas, the already lax 
bonds of matrimonial faith would be ad¬ 
ditionally loosened. I often hinted, in¬ 
deed, l.ow far I thought these ideas were 
likely to be perverted: but my thorough 
conviction, that the cause of vice and 
immorality is to be sought for in the in¬ 
efficient conceptions of virtue with which 
we are filled, forbade me to withhold 
their application. Yet, that you may 
not have the power to misinterpret me^ 
read here my creed. 

I do believe, that there are, even in 
the present state of society, many mar¬ 
ried individuals to whom might be con¬ 
ceded a greater degree of freedom, in the 
reciprocal intercourse of the sexes, than 
is usually thought consistent with' the 
state of wedldck; and that we are capa-> 

hie 
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hte of being so educated, as to render 
that freedom general: I also most heartily 
believe; that human happiness would be 
increased, by accommodating the state of 
marriaare more to the natural sentiments 

O 

and feelings of the human heart than it 
now is; but, if there be man or woman 
who could warp this liberty to adulte¬ 
rous and immoral purposes, they are 
basely criminal, and merit, and I hope 
would suffer, the general contemj>t and 
abhorrence of society. From my soul I 
loathe the deliberate violation of wed¬ 
ded faith and purity; and this violation, 
bad enough in lOan, is tenfold bad in 
woman ; for, with the female character, 
we connect, almost intuitively, a spot¬ 
less chastity, without which, we can con¬ 
sider them neither as amiable, as lovely, 
or as pleasing. Lest every man and every 
woman, therefore, before they trust them¬ 
selves to the possibility of error, closely 
examine their own hearts; let them (and 
they alone can do it) .ascertain whether 

they 
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they are going to indulge .honest or dis¬ 
honest expectations: let them discover, 
what strength they have to stem, or turn 
aside, the current of temptationand, if 
they are fairly satisfied of their own in¬ 
tegrity and power, let them then par¬ 
take a pleasure which was never meant 
to be denied to human nature: but if 
otherwise, if they would seek only to 
corrupt and debase, if they would seek 
to confound the limits of vice and vir¬ 
tue, and, under the mask of truth and 
generosity, gratify their own vile appe¬ 
tites, be their names infamous, their life 
without honour, and their death without 
hope ! ;. 

Such, without uncharitableness I hope, 
would be my denunciation against the 
malignant adversary of domestic bliss. 
—Adieu. 

r 

Charles Wilmot. 
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CHAP. viir. 

I WAS now to prepare to accompany 
my uncle to London, and there, to be¬ 
come as one of his family. It was my 
father’s wish, and I was cheerfullv obe- 
dient. I may indeed say, that it was 
my own wish too j for the cheerless soli¬ 
tude of my paternal mansion, now that 
he was gone whose presence could have 
made a dungeon happy, rather appalled 
than delighted me. I prevailed, however, 
upon Sir James to pass the winter in 
Cumberland for the sake of Sophia, 
whose health had begun to be re¬ 
established, and who dreaded (such was 
already her conversion from fashionable 
follies) a repetition of London avoca¬ 
tions. 

Nor was I myself wholly disinterested 
in this request. Though I was filled 
with sorrow, as often my tlioughts,dwelt 

upon 
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upon gloom that seemed to pervaddf 
every object that surrounded me, yet it 
was with difficulty that T could bring 
myself to think, of leaving those ob¬ 
jects. They were endeared to me by 
every thing that can endear a place. They 
were the scene of my childhood; of that 
joyous state which ho human being ever 
contemplated without emotions of regret. 
They were the scene of every recollection 
that 1 could dwell upon with pleasure; 
and, of the only one that 1 could recall 
with pain. Every spot was connected^ 
in my mind, with events that once de-* 
lighted, but, which now delighted no. 
longer; for he was departed/ who sharedl 
them with me. Though my absence was 
to bfr-but temporary, still it seemed to 
me like a banishment frommy home, my 
kingdom, my asylum. I was to sojourn 
among strangers ^ and,' I was to qualify 
my mind for the reception of new ideas, 
and my heart fof the reception of new 
feelingSk 


One 
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One day, as Sophia and I were dis- 
<ioursing about this intended removal, I 
asked her what pleasures she thought 
London Was capable of giving me. 

" “ Why, ” said she, with an arch smile, 

“ perhaps it will give you a husband : 

I am sure it will give you admirers.” 

I attempted to look grave at this: but 
Such an ’innocent vivacity glistened in 
the eyes of Sophia, that I caught their 
expression, and smiled. 

“You will be announced, ” continued 
she, “ in all the fashionable circles, as a 
great heiress: immediately, yoiir wit will 
be celebrated and your understanding 
will be admired: as for your beauty, no 
one was ever without that who had a for¬ 
tune to bestow upon him who saw it! 
Then, your name will be paragraphed in 
the papers: your sayings will be repeat¬ 
ed : and the same vehicle will give you 
lovers that you, never saw, and hus¬ 
bands that you never heard of. When»> 
ever you appear,- there will be a sudden 
Q . ' irradiation 
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irradiation of smifes: whenever you de* 
part, the atmosphere will be nothing 
but sighs. At last, a duel will be fought 
between two rival beaus, and then you 
are arrived at the height of your renoAvn. 
There is, indeed, another sort of glory,_ 
which some estimate very highly; that 
is Avheu a fashionable milliner or dress 
maker (there are, no mantua-makers 
now) calls a robe or pelisse after your 
name: and this will infallibly procure 
you the envy of your own sex.” 

“ I perceive,” said I, “ that in this 
ironical picture of a London life, mind 
is expelled from the canvass. I fear, 
therefore, that ! shall enjoy none of the* 
honoura which you predict. . I sliall 
leave those in full possession of them 
who feel that they deserve them.” 

. “Nay,” replied Sophia, “do not de¬ 
spair. If you "wish for intellectual en¬ 
joyment, you can go to .ihe Royal Insti¬ 
tution, whfe^ ^you may have it by the 
day, the we6k,>or the month.” 

“ I prefer 
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" I ))refer mere folly,” said I, “ to 
the adectation of knowledge. It may 
he flattering to the pride of ignorance to 
attend .lectures, and to talk of history 
and gas, of poetry and muriatic acid, of 
Oxygen and hydrogen, of fugues and 
morals, of chords and diapasons, of 
levers and mechanical action: and of all 
other actions but those of common sense. 
True wisdom is the fruit of silence and 
meditation: but ear*knowledge may be 
bought at a cheap rate. There is not 
one of the fashionable loungers at this 
royal seminary, for grown up children 
who.' can go beyond the dicta of their 
masters: some, I dare say, cannot even 
do so much: but it is possible, with a 
comm,only retentive memory, ,to be able 
to repeat what they have heard ; with¬ 
out, however, co^iprehending a single 
principle. It i§ this knowledge,of nothing 
that senders female acquirements con¬ 
temptible, and makes iis prefer tinoffehd- 
ingignorancetopertiniick\psand insolent 
o 2 .pretension! 
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pretension. If only those attended a Uc- 
turer who have qualified themselves to 
accompany him in all his deductions and 
illustrations, he would, probably, ha¬ 
rangue to empty benches; or, at least, a 
comfortable back parlour would be spa¬ 
cious enough for his auditory : 1 mean, 
his female auditory.” 

“ I am not inclined,” said Sophia, “to 
dispute the truth of your assertions. It 
would be arrogance in me if I were. But 
I have heard many ladies, whose opinions 
are highly thought of, speak with great 
encomiums of this Institution.” 

“ Did they attend it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Have you ever khown,” added I, “a 
person condemn their own practices? If 
these same ladies had been induced to 
attend and patronize an exhibition of 
cock-fighting, they would have been 
equally eloquent in praise of that ac- 
complUhed pursuit. But why should I 
speak disrespectfully of the interesting 

science? 
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science? Princes and nobles, senators 
by birth and by delegation, lend their 
illustrious sanction to it: they do not 
blush jto assemble round two wretched 
animals who are trained to mutual de¬ 
struction, for the amusement of men ! I 
am indignant when I read, in the public 
papers, of these proceedings, and the 
names of those who attend them. Pub¬ 
lic degeneracy precedes public ruin. 
The veneration of rank and birth is 
founded merely on opinion. A cobMer 
raised to a peer would command the 
respect of no one, because the meanness 
of his origin would be known and felt 
by his contemporaries : and if peers and 
princes degrade themselves to a level with 
the meanest, they must be content to 
endure the contempt of the nation. 
To return, however, to the first subject 
of our discourse. I am afraid that I shall 
be a stranger in those circles whence all 
my prophesied honours are to emanate.” 

“lam sure you wilVf replied Sophia, 
“and I hope also, tlmt, by the aid of your 

example 
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example and my entreaty, .1 shall be able 
to prevail upon my father to grant me an 
immunity. How happily, methin^s,, 
' could we occupy our hours with such 
objects as would dignify the application. 
Besides, my father has acquaintance of 
such a cast as the wisest might not disdain 
to hold discourse with.” 

This was a delightful intimation, and 

I 

it was the first that I had heard of it. I 
eagerly enquired further, andfoupd, now, 
such hopes, worthy of entertainment, as 
cheered and consoled me. 1 knew indeed 
that London, beyond any other- 
perhaps, of the habitable globe, wiiti^t^e-i 
place where the highest enjoyipents 

of mind were to be tasted} but I knew 

¥• 

also, that these enjoyments were not 
so common as to preclude the neces* 
sity of seeking for them. As a female, I 
felt that 1 might live in the very region 
of wisdom, and yet ** burst in igtioT 
fance' V’ fpr^ unless the means pf Is'^cess 
were faoilitateo<*tomae, the forms and de-r 
porum of society would debar me from 

the 
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the fruition. , I dreaded the irksome 
trammels of fashionable duties, and had 
silratly resolved not to sacrifice myjudg- 
ment to any practices that were repug¬ 
nant to it. 1 knew that 1 could find no 
pleasure from any pursuits that consisted 
of folly, affectation, grimace, and per¬ 
haps vice: and the opinion of a few flut¬ 
tering, unimportant beings I held too 
cheap, to sacrifice, for it, the conscious 
approval of my mind, and the quiet peace 
of my heart. It would, indeed, have 
been no very arduous contest to resist 
w|l|re.there was no temptation ; and what 
ra^jtktion could I find in the frivolous 
amusements which form $6large a portion 
of the performances of many individuals ? 
But I now felt relieved from these appre¬ 
hensions, and I was not without hope 
that as the affectm of Sir James had in¬ 
stigated him to lei|:|Sophia forth' to pub¬ 
lic view, thp same affection might be 
more beneficially employed, in afssociat- 
ing her with such so<;|c^*as ^ight realize 

. the 
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the words of the poet, by combining 
“ the feast of reason” \yith “ the flow of 
soul. ” 

Our discourse was interrupted by my 
uncle, who entered the room where we 
were sitting, and, as the evening was fine, 
proposed a walk. We assented, but my 
heart partook not, as it Avas wont, of 
those simple pleasures which presented 
themselves. To me the setting sun was 
no longer glorious; the birds were with¬ 
out melody ; the song of the rustic Avas 
dissonant, and the magnificence of nature 
Avas tame. I beheld every thing in the' 
troubled mirror of my own mind. .The 
exacerbation of grief was passed, and 
there remained noAT only that placid d%’’ 
jection Avhich 1 did not wish to part with, 
and Avhich prevailed, principally, when I 
Avas occupied about any thing which 
strongly reminded me of my departed sire. 

As we Avere proceeding along, our dis¬ 
course, without any violent transition, 
passed, irpm tHe^optemplatiou of visible 

nature. 
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nature, to its representation in pastoral 
poetry. Sophia spoke warmly in its 
praise, without distinctly defining the 
kind that she admired. iVfy uncle was 
pleased with the polished lines of Pope, 
in which, however, there is nothing which 
can be called excellent, except the art 
of the versification. The images, as has 
been observed by every critic and com¬ 
mentator from Dennis down to Warton, 
are incongruous and therefore faulty. 

“ I think,” said Sir James, “ that' 
Mr. Roscoe, who, in his Life of Lorenzo, 
observes that'few attempts have been 
made, in England, to adopt the provincial 
idiom of the inhabitants to the language 
of poetry, is not right, when heattempts 
to assign, as the cause of this, the inapti¬ 
tude ofour language for genuine pastoral 
poetry. Perhaps the^cause may rather be 
sought for in the circumstance, that nei¬ 
ther Spenser nor Gay (the only two who 
have attempted these pastorals with any 
kind of success) were brought up amid 

those 
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those scenes which they had to describe, 
or familiarized with that language which 
they had to employ.” 

“ Such would be my opinion,” I re¬ 
plied. “ It is impossible that a writer 
can transfuse into his page feelings Avhich 
he does not possess. Lady Wortley Mon¬ 
tague has produced some agreeable town 
eclogues: and her coadjutors. Pope and 
Gay, produced two, infinitely more in 
character than any of their others, ThC 
spirit of poetry is to be caught from the 
real existence of things.” 

‘ ‘ I think so, ” said my uncle. “ Words 
may convey images to the mind, but they 
will not impress them upon the heart, 
unless they. convey also those minute 
features of general resemblance which 
awaken sympathy. A man who has 
never emerged from the vicinity of Lon- 
don, might produce pastorals full of ru¬ 
ral images; full of crooks, and kine, and 
Cory don, and Phyllis', and pipe, and sheep. 
But he possesses these words only by 

transmission: 
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transmission ;.hehas never looked abroad 
upon nature; or,-if he have, it has been 
at that period of life >vhen he has viewed 
only external nature." 

“ You mean to say," added Sophia, 
“ that he has not lived among shepherds 
and shepherdesses." 

“ I mean,*” said Sir James, “ to say 
that he is a stranger to what he attempts 
to describe. The matter may' be made 
intelligible by supposing that a rustic 
were to write Court Pastorals. He 
might, by the help of a dictionary and 
books, collect the terms which he want¬ 
ed to use; and, Avhen he had pombined 
them inn certain manner, he might fancy 
that they were faithfully representative 
of the language and manners of a court. 
But they would be deficient in what is 
the very essence of such compositions— 
they would want verisimilitude: they, 
would want the resemblance of truth. ’’ 

“ It was the consciousness of such a 
defect," said I, ** that m,ad^oor Collins 

pronounce 
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pronounce his Oriental Eclogues,— 
tany Bay Pastorals: yet I have always 
thought that the second of them wa? 
sufficiently marked by eastern imagery 
to save it from the general censure.”' 

“ There is nothing,” continued my 
uncle, “ which can supply the want t>f 
actual observation. There is, indeed, a 
certain stock of hereditary images which 
is considered as lawful property by every 
versifier; and it is easy to see when these 
linages are employed as entailed posses¬ 
sions. To view Nature with the eye of 
a poet is not every man’s gift; but no 
man was. ever a poet, who viewed her, as 
Dry den expresses it, “through the spec¬ 
tacles of books.” T speak ofNature, her% 
as including the moral as well as the 
physical world. Her combinations are, 
in both, boundless; 'and let no one, 

L 

therefore, be deterred from the enter¬ 
prise by the persuasion that all the vant¬ 
age ground of fame is prc-occupied.” 

“ The great delight,” said I, ‘Svhich is 
' ’ felt 
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felt in reading Thomson, arises, chiefly, 
from the happy minuteness of some of his 
delineations of visible nature. This ex¬ 
cellence has been done ample justice to 
by Joseph Warton in his Essay on Pope: 
but I am surprised that the Seasons have 
yet found no critic or commentator who 
has examined them Avith that precision 
Avhich might establish both their beauties 
and their defects. ” 

“ Perhaps,” said my uncle, “ the rea¬ 
son may be, that the general excellence 
of Thomson hurries the reader along .in 
an ecstacy of pleasure which allows 
the mind no leisure for critical examina¬ 
tion. Where there is much to praise, 
it seems almost invidious to censure. ” 

‘ ‘ I believe, however, ” I replied, “ that 
an acute critic might find in Thomson an 
accumulation of err<y:s that Avould asto¬ 
nish his admirers. His language is often 
unequivocally defective: it is turgid 
and tautological, and labours with dig¬ 
nity like a fishing-boat in a.storm. Dr. 

.Johnson 
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Johnson Was sensible of this when he 
pronounced it to be “ too exuberant,*^ 
and that it sonietimes “filled the eai?. 
more than the mind;” and Blair (whose* 
judgment as a critic, however, I do not 
estiinatevery highly) saysthatit is harsh, 
and deficient in ease and distinctness.” 

“ I do not wholly agree with you in 
your opinion of Thomson’s style,” said 
. my uncle ; ‘‘ but I am perfectly with you 
in regard to the accuracy with which he 
has observed nature, and the felicity with 
which he has embodied his observations. 
There is an irresistible charm attached to 
the happy delineation of those minute 
qualities of things. I remember a passage 
in Burns, describing the action of frost 
upon water, which I think truly excel¬ 
lent t 

. The silent m v)n shone,o*er tow’r and tree i 
The chilly frost, bedesidi the silver beam, 

ICrept, gcntly-crustu^, o’er the glittering stream. 

« 

The imagQ in these lines is presented 
to the mind with all the force of reality. ” 

■ . ■ •' We 
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We now returned towards the house, 

. not\xnwiUing to enjoy the delights of the 
fireside, Avhichthe coldness of anOctotier 
evening rendered acceptable; and pre¬ 
pared to “sip the fragrant lymph” of 
the poet. 
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CHAP. IX. 

“ I AM anentliusiastic admirer of Burns,’* 
said I, as >ve were sitting at tea: “ not 
of 1 lib moral character, for that every 
one must view with contempt and indig¬ 
nation ; but of his poetical. His poetry 
is characterised by every quality that can 
delight the mind or affect the heart. It 
is Avarni, vigorous, full of imagination, 
and full of the native fire of genius : rich 
in expression, and possessed of that energy 
which is always the attendant upon pure 
inspiration. ” 

“Of Burns it may be said,” replied 
my uncle, ‘ ‘ that whatever he wrote upon 
he embellished.” 

“ You may as vjell quote your autho¬ 
rity,’’said I, smiling. “Your eulogiumis 
but aversion of Johnson’s line upon his 
friend, poor Goldsmith: 

* Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.’ 

“ I care 
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“ I care not who invented the praise,” 
replied my uncle, “ so as it be applica¬ 
ble : nor am I sure that I can be accus¬ 
ed of plagiarism; for the epitaph of 
Johnson was not, at that time, present 
to my thoughts. Hurd would exonerate 
me from the charge. However, to' re¬ 
turn to Burns. His genius was univer¬ 
sal : in satire, in humour, in description, 
iir pathos, in sentiment, he was equally 
great; but his satire and his humour 
partake of the soil whence they sprung: 
they are rude, forceful, and manly; they 
are not polished into elegance, nor la¬ 
boured into ease.” 

. “ To his other qualities,” said Sophia, 
you will not, surely, refuse to add that 
of sublimity, when you recollect those 
lines in Tam 0‘Shanter, which I will read 
to you from this volume of his works. 

Coffins stood round, like open presses. 

That shaw’d the deatilin their last dresses; 

And, by some dev'lish cantrip flight, 

Each in its cauld hand held'a light. 

1 , 
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By whicb> heroic Tam was able 
To cDotey upon the haly table^ 

A^murderer’s banes in gibbet aims: 

Twa span-lang wee, unchristen’d bairns; 

A thief, new cutted frae a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape^ 

Five tomahawks wi’ blude red rusted; 

Five scymitars wi’ murder crusted: 

A garter, which a babe had strangled, 

A knife, a father's throat had mangled, 

Whom his ain son o' life bereft, 

TJie grey hairs yet stack to the heft, 

“ The last line,” said my uncle, 
“ conveys an imqge sublimely horrid: I 
could never read it without feeling my 
blood run cold. It exhibits not only 
the parricide that is committed, but it 
fills the mind with an idea of the barba> 
rity of the soh and of the struggbs of 
the father which is truly awful. ” 

“•There is,” said I, “in the second 
Dtian of his Vision, a strain of composi¬ 
tion, different indeed from that which 
my. cousin has just redd, but not less ex¬ 
cellent. Pdrhaps,” continued I, looking 

for 
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for the paslsage, “ Sophia wiin)e kind 
enough to read the stanzas, as she be¬ 
came a volunteer in the cause.” She 
smiled, and began. 

‘ Of these am I—CdHa my name; 

And this district as mine T claimf 
Where once the Campbells^ chiefs of fame^ 

Held ruling pow’r: 

I mark’d thy embryo, tuneful flame» 

Thy natal hour. 

^ With future hope, I oft would gaze^ 

Fond, on thy little, early ways; 

Thy rudely c^i^ll'd chiming phrase, 
la uncouth ritnes, 

Fir’d at the simple, artless lays 
Of other times. 

* - s V thee see^ the sounding shore, 

''lighted with the dashing roar; 

, when the North his fleecy store 

Drove through the sky, 

I saw grim Nature’s hoar 

Strike thjj^youDg eye* 

f 

* Or, when the deep.grwii mantled eairth 
Warm cherish’d eV'ry fiow’ret’si>utby 

a « 


And 
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Andfjoy and music pouring forth 
In evVy grove, 

' I saw thee eye the general mirth 

With boundless love# 

i 

^ When ripen’d fields and azure skie| 

CallM forth the reaper’s rustling noise, 

I saw thee leave their ev’ning joys. 

And lonely stalk 
To vent thy bosom’s swelling rise 
In pensive walk, 

* When youthful love, warm-blushing strong, 
Keen-shiv’ring shot thy nerves along, 

Those accents grateful to thy^ngue, 

Th* ador’d 

I taught thee how to pour in song 
To soothe thy flame, 

^ I saw thy pulse’s maddening play 
Wild send thee plcasure’s.devious way. 

Misled by fancy’s meteor ray, 

By passion driv’n; 

But, yet, the light that led astray 

Was light from heav’n. 

/ I taught thy manners pSiinting strains 
The loves, ways of simple swains. 
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Till noW| o’er ftU my vride domains 
Thy fame extendi^ 
And somC) the pride of Coila's plains^ 
Become thy friends. 


canst not learn, nor can 1 show 
To paint with Thomson’s landscape glow; 
Or wake the bosom-melting throe 

With Shenstone’s art; 

Or pour, with Gray, the moving flow 
Warm on the heart.’ 


“ With what a natural consciousness 
of genius,” I exclaimed, “ does the poet 
maintain his dignity in these verses! with 
the same consciousness that animated 


Dryden when he wrote his preface to his 
Annus Mirabilis; and with the same con¬ 


sciousness that will always animate every 
one who has genius. ” 

‘ ‘ These stanzas, ” said my uncle, ‘ ‘ have 


hut one fault j and^hat is, the praise be¬ 
stowed on Shenstone, and the folly of 
placing him in the same verse with 


Thomson and Gray. I know of nothing 
which Shenstone has .written that has 
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the power of awakening the bosom with 
melting throes. His elegies are, 4 II of 
them, too artificial for that effect, if we. 
except that upon Jesse, which is not 
without pathos. I will venture*o say, 
that the poems of Shenstone will be re¬ 
membered with indifference, when those 
of Burns will live in the heart and mind 
of every reader that has taste to admire 
and feelings to estimate them." 

“ I have been told, ” said Sophia, “ by 
those whose autliority ought to have 
weight, for they were his countrymen, 
that bis poems, in the Scottish dialect, arc 
distinguished by an uncommon felicity 
of diction, and an accuracy ordelineai 
tion ndiich afford unmingled delight.’* 

“ In his songs," I replied, “ in his 
smaller pieces, and in some of his descrip¬ 
tions, he has great n^rit. I remember si, 
songof his which ,begins, ' 

c 

' F^fewell, thou streii^ that winding flowa 
Arooiid Maria’s dwelling, 


tliat 
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that. «truck me as .being incomparably 
plaintive and beautiful. The pieces too 
entitled ‘' To Mary in Heaven’—and 
‘ Highland Mary’ breathe a strain of tlie 
most pathetic poesy. 

Ills countrymen,” replied Sir James, 
“ admire much the patriotic ode of 
‘ Sects, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled’j but 
I, who cannot feel the ardor of a North 
Briton, consider this as one of the least 
prominent of his productions.” 

In whatever light,” said I, “ Burns is 
considered, I am inclined to regard him 
as one of the few great geniuses who arise 

s 

to illuminate the hemisphere of mind. 
Education had nothing in the formation 
of his character; what he wrote was the 
pure offspring of native genius: and, if 
we refleet how excellent he was in all: 
what various powers he has shewn in 
paths that are amongst the highest of 
poetical delineation, we may, without 
much offence to justice, place him by 

• the 
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the side of the greatest names this coun¬ 
try has produced. ” 

“ Have you read his life by Dr. Cur¬ 
rie, and his letters?” enquired Sophia 
of her father. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ and I was much 
pleased with its ingenuous character. 
But the letters of Burns I do not esti¬ 
mate very highly. The style is some¬ 
times good; but I do not think them 
natural either in expression or sentiment- 
He is a rustic, labouring to be a fine 
gentleman. You see in him, not the 
native ease of polished manners; but the 
laboured freedom and obtrusive care¬ 
lessness of a man who finds himself sud¬ 
denly in good company and- wishes to 
assimilate Avith them at. once. There is 
a constant effort visible, and a ridicu¬ 
lous'affectation of courtly indifference, 
which betray, too evidently, that they 
are. asijumptivc. He prates too about 
independence even to disgust; he min- 
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gles it with every subject: he nauseates 
you with it; and he does this, not only 
once to every one he writes to (for that 
were venial,) but repeats it, till at last 
the reader feels a sort of suspicion creep 
over his mind whether its existence were 
not rather verbal than real. Observe, I 
by no means censure this quality in 
Burns: if there be a man on earth who 


would do liomage to it, it is myself. 
But I condemn the affected frequency 
with which he brings it forward.” 

“In my opinion,” said I, “theo«/y 
good quality he possessed was that rigid 
independence, that jealous watchfulness 
of individual dignity, which bespoke, 
not only the imn, conscious of his rank 
in the scale of being, but the poet, who 


felt his superiority above the lucre-gifted, 
sordid, and superciljpus mortals, placed, 
by artificial society, in a higher rank. I 


reverence him more for the„ steady inde- 
pendence of his mind (as it appbars from 
his "writings, and as it is vouched by 


his 
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Ills conduct) than for his genius: thelat- 
ter might have bdonged to any one as 

I 

well as to Burns; it might have been al¬ 
lied (as in Pope) to a soul imbued with 

% 

baseness and servility: but the noble 
path of independence which he marked 
out for himself was peculiarly his 
own; and while he towered above 


the rest of mankind by his resplendent 
talents, he excelled them, no less, by 
that quality which creates and ennobles 
virtue (where virtue can exist); which 
secures felicity to the breast in whatever 
Station of existence, and whicn gives to. 
the actions of rectitude a superadded 
energy and excellence. It has been said, 
by an eminent writer now living, that 
Burns carried this'haughtiness of mind 
too far, and.that it imparted a degree of 
roughness and severity to his general de¬ 


portment that, was unpleasing. This last 
may be‘true: indeed, it would almost. 


inevitably, take place 


from obvious 


c.auses; but that he carried \X,ioo fai\ ne¬ 


C 


ver 
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ver ought to he asserted by any one, who 
knows how to appreciate the dignity of 
human nature in general, aiul Burns’ si- 
tuationjn particular. Burns was of hum¬ 
ble hirthj he had moved in a sphere of 
life which is regarded, by the contume¬ 
lious and superficial, with conten^pt. 
Burns knew and felt this; and he knew 
also, that even when the voice of liis 
country had hailed him as a poet, tliere 
would not be wanting those who would 
still think it a condescension to visit him 
or mingle in his society. The pride, of 
birth and wealth is, of all others, the 
most durable and the most disffustinff. 
Burns therefore resolved, with a just mag¬ 
nanimity of character, to make his coun¬ 
trymen respect hjm not only as a poet 
but as a man. But it is to be lamented 
that he was ignorant of the basis of all 
true respect, w'bich is reverence. ” 
“Ay,” said my uncle; “and how 
painful it is, after contemplajting so bright 
a. path, to reflect, that some of the most 

* degrading 
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degrading vices of our nature appeared 
there and too often sullied its glory. We 
turn aM'ay, with disgust, from the hideous 
picture, and find no clue by Avhicb to ex¬ 
plain the phenomenon of a soul, so finely 
tempered as his Avas, darkened Avith all 
the filthiest spots that our corrupted na¬ 
ture knows. Burns, morally speaking, 
was, perhaps, the most degraded man of 
genius that ever existed. Yet, let us not 
apply, too severely, the censure of a vir¬ 
tuous mind: let us consider how^ he Avas 
placed, and all that he had to combat 
Avith, and, perhaps, we should rather 
pity than condemn. Poor Burns! Had 
it been thy fate to have found patrons 
instead of admirers; to have met with 

men who Avere willing to assist with their 

* # 

counsel and protect with their power, 
instead of jovial companions Avho sought 
only to enjoy thy convivial irradiations; 
perhaps, even now, you might have de¬ 
lighted an admiringage, and command.ed 
still more poAvetfully the applause of 

posterity. 
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posterity. You found men willing to 
receive your labour without reward*, be¬ 
cause they knew not the delicacy of re¬ 
munerating a man of genius and of thy 
ardent character; or, who insulted, while 
they pretended to reward. It may be re¬ 
corded, as a stigma upon his country, 
that Robert Burns, who was flattered, 
courted, and admired, by the rich, the 
learned, the witty, and the proud, could 
obtain no higher office, no greater secu¬ 
rity against want, no ampler provision 
for his wife and family than an excise¬ 
man's place of fifty diuOi afterwards seventy 
pounds a year j that when that man lay 
on the bed of sickness and of death, soli¬ 
citation was needful to secure him from 
losing half of his scanty stipend ; and 
that, when the agonies of dissolution were 
almost on him, the Jl^orrors of a jail com¬ 
pelled his high mind, to beg the loan of' 

k 

% 

• Every reader of Bunu' Life and Letters will know, 
to what transaAion this alludes^ 

. five 
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Hr 

five pounds to preserve him from being 
dragged, half dying, to a prison. Yes ! 
and the man who had, for years, received 
the finest effusions of Burns’ genius, the 
man who had enriched himself by the la¬ 
bours of Burns, the man Avho once, and 
( 

on/y once, offered to remunerate him by 
ten pounds, that man, to whom the dying 
poet’s prayer was made, poorly contented 
himself with sending just the sum de¬ 
manded, though he hiexo it was predes¬ 
tined to discharge a debt, and that his 
unhappy friend (if I may profane the 
name) must still feel the same domestic 
wants, the same agonies of mind. This 
person has not blushed to publish the 
affecting letter of the expiring bard with 
tlie memorial of his own penurious con¬ 
duct. That Burns was reduced to such a 
humiliation, must for ever call forth our 
pity; that his humiliation was so an¬ 
swered, must excite sentiments of indig¬ 
nation and contempt in every manly, in 
every liberal bospm. I deplore, I com¬ 
miserate, 
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miserate, the onej I abhor, I despise, 
tlw other. ” 

I had never, before, heard my uncle, 
speak wjth such animation; and, as I sat 
and listened, I seemed to hear the accents 
of my dear father, so much resemblance 
of manner and voice prevailed in him at 
the moment. I was delighted to find 
him susceptible of enthusiasm; for so 
much the more would he be like his bro¬ 
ther, and so much the more should I de¬ 
rive pleasure from his society. 

When we separated for the night, my 
mind reverted to our conversation, and I 
dwelt with much pleasure upon the re¬ 
membrance of my share in it which had 
endeavoured to vindicate the independent 
character of Burns. I had always been 
taught by .my revered father to consider 
that quality, in majgi or woman, as tlic 
surest basis of effectual virtue: not that 
it would necessarily produce virtue, but 
that without it no virtue could be either 
regular ori permanent. The mind in 

• which- 
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which it dwelt was prepared to resist 
every incitement to error, however spe¬ 
cious might be the form under which it 
attempted to delude; whether it appear¬ 
ed as open and avowed profligacy, or whe¬ 
ther it assumed the more enticing garb 
of custom, example, and persuasion of 
friends. And surely, without this power 
to resist, no man can rely upon what will 
he the tenor of his actions. It was a fa¬ 
vourite maxim of my father’s, 

Sibi res, non se rebus, submittere. 
luhis own life he had conformed to this 
precept as much as was consistent with 
human fallibility j and, in every instance, 
he strove as far as possible to divest him¬ 
self of the influence of prejudice, habit, or 
custom, and to estimate every step he 
took by the simple principles of absolute 
utility and relative,j>ropriety. He was 
accustomed to admit no man, or set of 
men, as his guide : his umpire was his 
own conscience; and that ms a judge, 
which, suffered to speak out, Wd attended 

to 





to when speaking,. can never mislead. 
But, to do all this, required a firm, in- 
.dependent character, which was not to 
be awed Jjy the arrogant or soothed by the 
suppliant,; an unbending consistency, 
which accommodated itself, not to expe> 
dicncy, but to the eternal dictates of 
truth. 

These thoughts crowded upon my mind 
as 1 lay on my pillow, and hindered the 
approaches of sleep. I dwelt, in thought, 
upon the grandeur and energy of that 
independence which fits a human being 
so to act; and with the first dawn of day 
1 arose, sleepless, from my bed, and 
wrote what follows in the preceding 
chapter. * I have introduced it here, be¬ 
cause I do not remember to have seen the 
subject considered in the manner that 
I consider it, and ..because it may b& 
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CHAP. X. . 

Thebe are fevr virtues that either en* 
noble or adorn human nature which have 
not a direct tendency to d^enerate into 
their contrary vices. The line of separa- 
tion, however obvious when contem¬ 
plated in another, seldom fails to become 
indistinct when considered as existing ia 
ourselves. Self-delusion, the common 
topic of complaint among moralists and 
declaimers, mingles, more or less, with 
all. our decisions: oqe drop of its precious 
balm tempers every scrutiny we institnt^ 
but never with greater efficacy than wh^ 
we would distinguish betwe^ our own 
vices and virtues; when we would assign 
to each its aj^ropriate character and its 
proper sphere of action. But this is natu¬ 
ral ; nay, 1 could almost say necessary. 
Enemies, detractors,' candid friends^ 
abound on eVery aide, who a^e active to 

detect 
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detect atid ready to disclose tlie spots and 
blemishes of our nature: very few are 
.those who can so far suppress the lurking 
envy in jtheir bosoms as to acknowledge 
its brighter and more commendable parts* 
Since, therefore, man is and ought to be 
the instinctive guardian of his own ho¬ 
nour, it is fitting that he should, himself, 
defend what every one is willing to re¬ 
sign to neglect and dilapidation. Yet, it 
is to be regretted that this principle, 
great, salutary, and noble in itself, should 
ever become the vehicle of oppressive 
error or the assertor of illegal immunities. 
But, what is more common than to hear 
a man, with all the warmth of sincerity, 
maintain, as the most unsullied purity, 
that which in reality approaches nearly 
to depravity and crime? In this manner 
brutality and ferogjous savageness are 
dignified with the names of courage and 
bravery; supineness and inactivity aspire 
to the honours of active benevolence 
and philanthropy; kneeling and prayers 
s S • demand 
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demand the reverence which is due only 
to sanctity of manners and purity of 
heart; passive abstinence from professed 
villany seeks the renown Avhich should 
cover the triumphant struggles of sofler- 
ing and contending virtue; and in this 
manner a conduct nearly allied to inso¬ 
lence and vulgarity too often hopes to be 
identified with dignified independence of 
character. 

But let us not, while we lament the 
abuse of a virtue, forget its intrinsic excel- 
lence. Th6 river which, when it bursts 

• ^ ■>h 

its barriers and sweeps before it the la¬ 
bours of the husbaqdman is deplored as 
an evil and an avenging scourge, recdves 
our homage and our gratitude as it flows 
gently onward, givingfertility to the plain 
anif beauty tp thh landsc^e. 

Independence of character, of all 
earthly blessings, is tliat which a wise and 
honest man wonld tqost devoutly pray for. 
It is not only ^the source of'every other 
virtue, but is itself a virtue of the highest 
V ' order; 
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order j it secures to the heart the most 
sweet of all delights,—the gratulations of 
.an approving conscience; it stampsupon 
our actions the proudest titles they can 
receive, -i-vigour, consistency, and princi¬ 
ple. Nothing can exceed that calm tran¬ 
quillity, that peaceful pride, which cheer 
and animate the mind upon a retrospect 
which is free from any galling sense of 
base, servile, or even equivocal conduct. 
The man* who can lay his hand upon his 
heart and exclaim, with conscious recti¬ 
tude, “ I have never forgotten the dignity 
of human nature,” is a man more to be 
envied, in my estimation, than any other 
human being. He alone can look back 
upon the road of life, and behold a long 
extended path covered with sunshine 
and strewed with flowers; he alone can 
commune with his c,wn heart, and come 

* 1 say man, not because I would limit the virtue to 
him, for in kincL if not if degree, it should be equally 
found in my ov n sex. 1 use the word man, as the 
usual mode of delivering prece{ft8. 


from, 
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from the enquiry with an unblenched 
countenance. Oh! what an achievement 
is this for the mind of man! an achieve¬ 
ment, which, who that owns, does notfeel 
that he is blest i And who is. there, so 
lost to all the longings of an immortal 
soul, that would not think this a prize 
worth contending for? 

I am aware how liable all general deli¬ 
neations are to error. When the mind is 
intent upon establishing some predomi¬ 
nant truth, it often neglects the very 
process which is necessary for that pur¬ 
pose, and, submitting its faculties to the 
full force of gratuitops assumption, rather 
asserts than reasons. It is a task of no 
common difficulty to restrain the combi¬ 
nations of an ardent intellect, and make 
them wait on sober demonstration. With¬ 
out this, however, wejnay compose rhap¬ 
sodies, but cannot write truth. Wisdom, 
in its proper sense, is yarely an intuitive 
quality; it is the fruit of mr^h medita¬ 
tion, much comparison, much labour, 

and 
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and a slow consolidation of various facts. 
He, therefore, who writes upon abstract 
points should carefully guard against the 
suggestions of fancy; he should discri¬ 
minate between brilliant sentences, which 
contain maxims of so great latitude that 
they will adapt themselves to almost any 
event, and that precise and definite pre¬ 
ceptive wisdom, which has been gradually 
elaborated with a special object in view. 
The one is the operation of a mind unac¬ 
customed to close or logical deductionsj 
rambling through many scenes, and 
throwing forth its produce with a careless 
hand, heedless how it assimilates; the 
other bespeaks an accurate and philoso¬ 
phic intellect, which, in the pursuit of 
knowledge, discards all superfluous parts, 
and concentrates, to a single centre, the 
scattered rays of nauch enquiry and re¬ 
search. In saying this, 1 perhaps only 
furnish a weapon wherewith to be myself 
destroyed however, the gentle whispers 
of self-confidence bid jure not retract it. • 

1 wish 
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I wish not to be regarded as the advo¬ 
cate of a swelling insolence of deportment 
which prides itself upon disregarding the 
established forms of social intercourse; a 
sort of blustering, hectoring conduct that 
belongs rather to the bully than the gen¬ 
tleman, and which is more fit to frighten 
children than to move men. Yet, I have 
heard even this called independence; but 
from such independence, may heaven 
preserve every one I love. I have seen, 
also, a waspish petulance of behaviour 
equally mistaken ; a behaviour that de¬ 
grades the owner to a level with diseased 
infancy or doting decrepitude. I how¬ 
ever acknowledge nether. My deity is 
a modest and retired goddess, who feels 
her own worth and knows her own sta- 
tion. She does not render her votary an 
offensive pest in society, whom wise men 
pity and even fools deride; but she gives 
him that amiable severity of principle, 
Hrhicl^ serves to support the character of 
a man withbut violating the charities 

of 
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of life. She bids him look Nvith a steady 
eye upon events; strip off all their ad¬ 
ventitious colouring ; and constantly to 
remember, that the only true road to vir¬ 
tue is the*straight one; she erectsi in his 
breast, a tribunal whose dictates no 
earthly power can awe; she lights his 
eye-Avith the pure flame of valour ema¬ 
nating from inward rectitude; she arms 
his heart Avith the firm mail of conscious 
truth, and tells him, that gold nor silver, 
titles nor dignity-, increase, one atom, the 
native worthiness of man; she places, in* 
his grasp, a spear of ethereal virtue, 
whose touch no corrupted action can en¬ 
dure; the fortitude she gives, is the 
heroism of internal strength, ready to rush 
forth when need calls, but else, calm as 
the ring dove brooding o’er her young; 
she bids you stem JJ,he torrent by silent 
inflexibility; not to wade'and dash, and 
throw the watef round yoii, telling the 
world Avith boisterous ftiry that you Avill 
get through; she bids you, too, preserve 

your 
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your mind erect, unbending as the oak, 
invulnerable as the rock; she plants 
there the sense of shame, and the love of 
worth, and she warns you that you never 
rouse the stinging scorpions of the one; 
she exhorts you that yoti cherish the 
balmy influence of the other; she writes 
Upon your manly brow, truth, dignity 
and virtue, and inspires you to vouch the 
proud credentials with deeds of worth 
that spring from each; she spreads 
through your whole frame the ennobling 
•sentiment, which swells at your heart, 
and tells you, that all are men, kindred 
with thyselfj and equal in the eye of Him 
that made them; there is not a drop of 
blood flowing through your veins which 
does not, in its course, hourly proclaim 
this mighty truth, and, in proclaiming, 
sublimes you to youjr native reach. TAii 
is the independence of character I ad¬ 
mire, and would inculcate: it is .tji^ 
noblest characteristic'of a rational being, 
andean alone lay claim to. the praises 

which 
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which unmingled virtue should obtaiiu 
Without it, servility, baseness, and vice 
.creep in, infect the soul, spread the ulcer¬ 
ous gangrene of corruption, and sink the 
man despicably low even in his own esti¬ 
mation. With it,—to use the beautiful 
language of^ne who practised what he 
preached,—“ it becomes our shield and 
“ buckler, our helmet and cro\vTi j the 
“ soul walks upright, nor stoops to the 
“ silken wretch, because he hath riches; 
** nor pockets an abuse, because the hand 
** which offers it \fears a ring set with 
“ diamonds.” 

There are two spheres of life allotted 
for the exercise of this virtue, though, 
in my opinion, in one alone does it ap¬ 
pear in all its native dignity and lustre. - 
These twoare public and private life: 
the world too oftenJtiows before the false 
idol of the former j but I am decidedly 
of opinion that the latter is the most illus¬ 
trious held <>f action. 1 will explain this 
further. 


Men 
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Meii naturally risewiththeirsituation. 
Great events call forth great exertions. 
The soul once roused, bounds with acti¬ 
vity from point to point j it seems to ex¬ 
patiate in boundless spacer tO'lill, udth 
its conceptions, a new world. All that 
was before feeble and indecisive now as¬ 
sumes the firmness of principle; the 
slumbering fires are blown into flame, 
and tliat flame stimulates, supports, and 
pervades every action. A new being 
seems to take possession of us, and our 
whole moral system sustains a complete 
.revolution. ' 

At tliis juncljuie, too, the eyes of the 
world arc upon us. Here is a superadded 
stimulus; a stimulus w'hich impels the 
most torpid to deeds of greatness, and 
animates the aspiring to actions of im¬ 
mortality. Who could be less than great 
in such a case? W'-ho would not feel 
eveiy latent spark move <i^ithin him, and 
range his veins- with resistless force? 
Who that beholds a whole nation, per¬ 
haps 
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haps a world, thousands, millions of his 
fellow-creatures gazing at his every step, 
intent upon his every word, and ready, nay 
anxious, .to receive with admiration the 
minutest action he performs; who would 
not in such a post be something more 
than human? Dull as the hind that 
ploughs the soil must he be, who would 
not soar above the rest of mankind! But, 
gross even to fatuity must that self- 
delusion be, which would cunningly per¬ 
suade him that what he does he does from 
principle. No: ten thousand beings in 
the world at large, who wander now in 
cold obscurity, would do as much; would 

t 

ascend to heights as glork^is, and .would 
beam with splendour as refulgent, though 
ambition which grasps at plans beyond a 
week’s duration is now perhaps foreign to 
their souls. w., 

G reat men act from external impulsion^.’ 
Their deeds are Surronndecl with a sort of 
showy grandeur, admirably stiited to 
dazzle the ^es of the vulgar; they have 

• . a gorgeous 
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a gorgeous clothing thrown about them 
well calculated to strike the senses. But, 
in fact, nothing is so easy as the great 
actions of these great men. For my own 
part, I seldom read of astonishing hero¬ 
ism, generosity, fortitude, and philan¬ 
thropy, without feeling that I could, my¬ 
self, have been as great, placed in similar 
circumstances; and this feeling 1 be¬ 
lieve to be common to many^ But, 
when I hear of, or meet w'ith, any gene¬ 
rous deed, with any exertion of character, 
with any silent manifestation of principle 
• peifbrmed in. the obscurity of domesti'C 
life, where there are no eager eyes to be¬ 
hold, no bus^i tongues to repeat, nd** 
echoes of renown to flatter, no applauses 
but the noiseless gratulation of tbe heart, 
then I feel what is necessary to the prac¬ 
tice of virtue when performed for her sake 
alone; and I learn .to estimate the intrin¬ 
sic merits of those actions which obtain 
so large a share of admiration and re¬ 
nown. Who would not, like Regulus, 

- have 
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have preferred death and extremest tor¬ 
ture, admired, honoured and bewailed by 
the whole Roman people, and even by the 
enemy to whose vengeance he resigned 
himself, rather than by compliance with 
the fond entreaties of afflicted friends and 
relatives live neglected and despised, car¬ 
rying at his heart a gnawing canker, to 
gall him as often as the name of Carthage 
sounded in his ears ? Who would not 
imitate the self-devoted Decius in a sacri¬ 
fice that embalmed his memory in the 
adoring hearts of his countrymen to the 
latest posterity ? Oh! man knows not 
the heights of which he is susceptible, 
until impelled by powerful external 
agencies! 

But, in this point of view, indepen¬ 
dence of character, and the grandeur of 
-soul which results frjjm it, must always 
be equivocal; while the sphere in which 
1 would place itS noblest exertions de¬ 
tracts nothing from Hs intrinsic worth, 
and adds every thing thatoan shed around 
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it, in the eyes of a wise man, additional 
lustre and attraction. Here, numberless 
are the instances which call this virtue 

i 

into action. The poor man, an.d he that 
holds a middle station betweeai poverty 
and wealth, daily feels the necessity of 
repressing the pride of riches and the 
insolence of pOM'er. Happy is he who 
has acquired that firmness of character 
which enables him, in spite of envy, in 
spite of malice, in spite of all the enginery 
with which lordly power would crush the 
humble, to maintain the dignity of a man, 
while he respects the rights of a citizen. 

The rights of a citizen ? Yes: every 
man, born in civilized society, possesses 
conventional rights which should be re¬ 
spected, which sliould not be wantonly 
violated; but here let us beware how w'C 


confound servile degradation and faAvning 
humility with the uninfluenced dictates 
of the human heart. 

Titles, pomp, money, • splendour, arc 
hut the gewgaws.of children intrinsically 
. considered; 
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considered; but, investman’slordly form 
with these attributes, and, lo ! he walks 
forth with mien erect and scornful glance 
as though he owned a nature distin¬ 
guished from the common herd. He 
looks down with ineffable contempt upon 
all M'ho piu'sue a lower path in the great 
road of life; he exacts their homage; 
he is eager to quaff their adulation ; he 
waits with impatience for the praises 
that are to I'esound in his ears j he swells 
and struts through existence, and at last 
makes his exit like the meanest indivi¬ 
dual. What? and am I, because his an¬ 
cestors have heaped up wealth and be¬ 
queathed titles to him; because a silken 
ribbon graces his body; because trains 
of servants flutter round him and obey 
his nod; because he feeds upon costly 
fare, sleeps upon beds of down, and wan¬ 
tons unrestrained in nature’s most pro¬ 
fuse delights;. am I, because scorn 
glances from his‘‘eye, because dignity 
M'aits upon his steps, and sli the trickery 
T of 
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of the world’s delusive colours hangs in 
« _ 

variegated glare about him; am I, there¬ 
fore, to criuge, to bow, to bend the knee, 
to teach my tongue a softened tone, my 
eye a milder glow, and all my motions 
put into the shackles of restraint and 
form; ami to seek new phrases, ransack 
language for modest and obsec^uious 
words, bend my soul beneath its temper, 
and hush the feelings springing in m3' 
heart, lest they should sound too roughly 
in his courtly ears; am I to do all this, 
and merely to lull the bloated pride of 
one whom nature has pronounced my 
fellow worm ? Forbid it Heaven! For- 

t 

bid it every manly sentiment of the soul T 

Forbid it every honest goad of indigna-' 

tion that springs from such debasement 

of the human form ! 

♦ 

But it will perhztps be said, “ M'hen 
“ these extrinsic distinctions arc united 
with virtue, the clatim to respect is 
then irresistible.’^ What! can virtue 
receive any lustre, in the eyes of a wise 

man, 
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^■<)od citizen, the amiable husband, the 
affectionate father, the steady friend, in¬ 
crease .in virtue in proportion to his 
thousands and the list of titles appended 
to his name? The man who snatches 
me from impending ruin, shall I less 
warmly embrace him, shall I pour out 
less fervently my soul in thanks, accord¬ 
ing as he wears a laced or a ragged coat ? 
Away Avith such .philosophy! Virtue 
is in every sphere august and noble! In 
every sphere she demands, and ought to 
obtain, our respect, our reverence, our 
adoration. 

It is a humiliating sightj^hen we be¬ 
hold talents that adorn the human cha¬ 
racter, talents that are the admiration 

of the world, talents which are exerted 

* 

in the cause of the. best interests of so¬ 
ciety i it is truly numiliating to behold 
such powers allied with servility pf mind. 
Yet, what is so**comraon? Look back 
upon the annals of thp wbrld contem-' 
T 2 , plate 
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plate its great men whose works have 
been the delight, the instruction of suc¬ 
ceeding agesj see with what cringing,, 
fawning complacency they hung about 
the powerful men of their age; how they 
have bartered the lustre of genius and 
of virtue for the poor recompence of 
momentary popularity; read the letter 
of Bacon, after his fall, to his royal mas¬ 
ter; the name of Dryden flushes the 
cheek with indignation ; Otway, with a 
most superior genius, sunk despicably 
low in the sordid sink of meanness and 
adulation j and Pope, though his writings 
breathe very fire of independence, 
could becojne the most courtly little 
creature that ever haunted the tables of 
the'grekt. Nor is this all. It appears, 

» ' •j ■ 

that" not even the consciousness of talent 
and df wkjrth unitefJ has been able to 
preserve them from the contamination 
of. vulgar minds. Adlmitted to the com¬ 
pany of the/f patrons, they have adopted 
the obsequious ‘timidity of*a servant; 

they 
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they have trembled, they have stam¬ 
mered, they have equivocated, and they 
have at last Uedy rather than presume to 
tell a prince or an earl that he was in 
error. Oh, shame to manhood ! What 

I 

is there so awe-inspiring in a name, that 
it should tempt a man to shuffle meanly 
between truth and falsehood, and even 
if the former at length speak out, that it 
should clothe itself in the garb of fear; 
that it should be disguised with a thou¬ 
sand supplicatory expressions, to shew 
that you are conscious of your bold pre¬ 
sumption in daring to contradict a man 
Avho is wrong ? Blush ye, who have fed, 

if 

thus, the pampered appetite of boundless 
pride. I could weep for your humiliation 
when I think it was accompanied with 
the high endowments of mental pre? 
eminence. Oh, man! reverence your¬ 
self! Abhor thefdhl delusion that blinds 
your native faculties; disdain to breathe 
a word, to glauCe a Ipok, that does not 

spring 
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spring pure and unspotted from the 
sanctibned consciousness of truth! 

I do not expect entire approval of the 
general tenor of this chapter: particular 
exceptions will be natural to an active 
mind which thinks for itself. Unmin¬ 
gled approbation, indeed, could give me 
no delight; for I know too well the fal¬ 
libility of human judgment to believe 
that perfection, .in speculative matters, 
can ever be attained; and he who praises 
without any reservation, shews cither 
that he has not read at all, or has read 
without power to discriminate. In the 
former it is an insult, in the latter a 
humiliation. Liberal censure does ho¬ 
nour to him who gives and him who re-* 
ceives it, if he receive it temperately : 
and encomiums appear just, only when 
relieved by opposition. It may be easy 
to point out some particular expressions 
^nd ideas in the above remarks upon in- 
^6p^ndence of character which may be 

. thought 
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thought rather too enthusiastic; and, 
perhaps, such an accusation would be 
right, though upon the calmest considera¬ 
tion I knownot how I could have written 
otherwise. Wanned with my subject, 
it is likely that I have wandered from 
that argumental precision which is ne¬ 
cessary in establishing a truth; but then, 
though I may have asserted rather than 
reasoned, yet my point is no less gained 
if those assertions be irrefragable. Some 
subjects are treated best when made to 
appeal to our passions, and particularly 
such subjects as are connected with our 
social duties. A man is sooner impelled 
to virtue thftn reasoned into it: more 
effective morality is produced by splen¬ 
did example, whether real or fictitious, 
than by all the demonstrative discourses 
that were ever penned. Were it my 
fate to ascend the, scaffold with another, 
if I saw him meet the stroke with manly 
and impressive fortitude, I should be at 

once 
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once exalted to equal heroism; but to 
this pitch of intrepidity it would, perhaps, 
be yain to endeavour to raise me by 
books or by counsel. It is thus in a 
thousand instances. Caught by the con¬ 
tagion of example, or driven by the 
piercing sense of shame, the miser be¬ 
comes generous, and the stern forgiving. 
Our moral duties, like the nitrous train, 
lie dull, or blaze together j commu¬ 
nicate the spark to a single grain, it 
spreads to all the rest: sometimes, in¬ 
deed, an impure particle intervenes, 
stops the circling flame, and leaves one 
half untouched, few mgn are capa¬ 
ble of that individual virtue which be¬ 
gins and ends in their own breasts j the 
majority lean on the sanction of their 
fellow-creatures. To such, example is 
the mostpowerful excitement; and, next 
to. example, fervid and impassioned ap¬ 
peals to their feelings. I have sometimes 
seen, indeed, more striking effects from 

the 
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the latter than from the former; hut this 
is rare. It always, however, hohis a su¬ 
perior station over the torpid efficacy of 
dull reasoning, which shews us the way 
A\'c oughO to go, but seldom displays a 
motive why we should go. Too often 
it renders the path additionally intricate 
and repulsive, and hopes to make our 
victory more certain by making the con¬ 
test more arduous. But, in this, it surely 
forgets that every man is not a hero; 
that to struggle, when we may remain 
quiet without immediate or perceptible 
injury, is the character of so small a 
proportion of mankind, as to render ex¬ 
ception superfluous ; and that a man Acill 
more certainly engage v/ith ardour in a 
pursuit which promises a speedy and a 
prosperous issue, than in one that threat¬ 
ens perplexity, danger, and miscarriage. 
It is better to leave a man to his own na¬ 
tive energies: las obstructions arise, the 
power arises to** overcome them; in 

every 
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every case AVe ascend or fall with our 
shuation ; and. when prescience can avail 
nothing, (as is almost always the case) 
I think, with the poet, that “ignorance 
is bliss.” 
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CHAP. 



T H F, RE a*c many beautiful and sequestered 
^valks in the neighbourhood of my pater¬ 
nal estate, where it was my delight to ram¬ 
ble undisturbed, and brood over that 
change in life which was occasioned by 
my father’s death. To me it was a pleas¬ 
ing solace, and I found more comfort 
from solitary meditation than from all the 
empty consolation of man. In the spring 
time of the year, when the whole creation 
round is just bursting into birth, it is 

tions. 'To walk .abroad and see the hand 


iinposgjfllc to describe what are my sensa 


of Nature busy at wmrk, even inthe hum¬ 
blest leaf that decks the way-side hedge; 
to mark the all-pervading green mantling 
the country round*; to hear the birds 
trilling their morning and their evening 
lay to the rising hr the setting sun ; ,to 
§ee the husbandman at wtfrk, big ^vith 

> the 
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the hopes of the coming year; to think 
how many thousands receive support 
through liis labours; and how kindly the 
beneficent God of Heaven sends forth his' 

sho\vers and his sun-shine to nurture the 

1 

young seed in the parent bosom of the 
earth; all this fills the breast Avith a 
sweet, a placid calm, which they only 
know Avho have felt it. With the spring, 
all the faculties seem to revive and ex¬ 


pand ; the heart gloAvs more warmly j a 
spark of that gracious love and benevo¬ 
lence Avhich are working rdl around ani¬ 
mates it; the afl’ections take a more ar¬ 


dent lone, and the soul opens to philan¬ 
thropy and peace. How SAvect 'll is to 
contemplate the promised plcnt^ to see 
the tender blade peeping forth its green 


head through the broAvn surface, inhaling 
the pure ether, and basking in the sun’s 


enliA^ening rays! Oh! these objects, 


weighing upon the heart, teach us a reli¬ 
gion grateful to thet' Almighty ! They 
teach us autadoration pure, ardent, and 

‘ effective; 
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effective; they lead us to think of Him 
who made us, through the works of his 
creation ; they breathe into us the sub* 
liniest, :uid at the same time the most 
grateful, ideas of aprovidentand merciful 
God ! 

In the magnitude of his works, in their 
essences, in their relations which escape 
the most penetrating researches of man, 
we see his poiver; we feel that he is great 
and omnipotent, and that here we arc 
only in the cradle of existence. In the 
effects of his love and kindness we view 
him as a mild, a merciful, a forgiving 
judge ; we repose upon him as upon our 
father ;(iwve pour our sorrow’s forth into his 
ears, and feel relieved; we call upon him 
for assistance, and are confident. Every 
step W'e take reminds us of his omnipre¬ 
sence, and we feel .that we are for ever 
beneath his eye. The hand that provides 
the nest for th& sparrow and the lair for 
the tiger, the ftand that has built its 
shelter even for the sorriest insect that 

partakes 
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partakes the vital l)eam, will not that 
hand gather me under its defence, 
and provide for my wants? Oh ! my 
heart feels that it will be so, and com¬ 
fort dwells within it. I cannot walk 
abroad, that 1 do not sec the marks of 
his all providing goodness: the worm 
that creeps into the earth shews it to 
me, and the bird that wings it evening 
way to its nest; the domestic animals 
tliat seek their tlwclling as the night ap¬ 
proaches tell it to me : there is nothing 
in his creation so mean that I cannot 
draw this truth from it; and while I 
draw it, my heai’t swells with rajrture 
and adoring piety towards the^^Giver ! 
Oh, surely a rapture most grateful! a pie¬ 
ty most acceptable! It is purcj glowing, 
and involuntary. Yes ! involuntary, for 

there needs not will, at such a moment, 

• * 

to nil me with the conception. All the 
Deity rushes upon my soul, ajid imprints 
hi^image there never to be eiaiaced.! How 
much more'elevated, how jnuch more 

I 

suitable 
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suitable to the grandeur of God, is such a 
homage than wandering, compulsory, and 
stated devotions, where thesoul is hinder¬ 
ed from expanding by the gloomy circle of 
walls, by the gaudy apparel of human 
beings, by the noise of multitudes, and 
by every thing which tends to place the 
petty works of man before our eyes rather 
than our Creator 1 The temple of God 
is the human heart; the vestibule is his 
creation. Who will have the most sub¬ 
lime conceptions of the Majesty of Hea¬ 
ven, and who will, consequently, feel the 
warmest glow of devotion,-w-he who takes 
his scat periodically at a stated hour 
within the walls of a church, surrounded 
by two or three hundred others, the ma¬ 
jority of whom regard the meeting as 
a place in which to shew fine apparel and 
new fashions, listening perhaps to an ex¬ 
ecrable preacher, delivering a vile and 
senseless rhapsody, without warmth, 
without spirit, without any thing that 
can mak§ it speak to. the’heart; or. he,. 

who 
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■\vho- sees the Deity walking forth in 
grandeur and sublimity amonghis works; 
who hears him in the storm, and sees 
his Jiand in the red lightning ; who 
marks his voice in the wind,* and his 
steps in the waves of the ocean ; who 
sees him as the Father of All in his pro¬ 
vidential care, and,-<7^ a father, worships 
liim with unfeigned joy, humility, and 
gladness ? 

Biit, let every one provide for their 
own happiness after their own manner. 
That independence of thought which I 
claim for myself, I am bound, in justice 
and in reason, to accede to my brother' 
and ray sister. There are, Avho draw ’ 
bliss from the fountain with all its impu¬ 
rities; and Heaven forbid I should en¬ 
deavour to dash the cup from their 
hand. 

Let me here, for it is analogous, un¬ 
fold those feelings which have, at- dif¬ 
ferent times, taken possession of me; and 
upon the rememjbrance of which I now 

dwell 
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dwell, with a rapture more than holy. 
I do not suppose that they are peculiar 
, to myself; but if we resolve to tell only 
whatis unknown to allbut ourselves, letno 
one presume to write. Thought, mould¬ 
ed by creative fancy, though without 
essential novelty, has power to please, 
and even to instruct with greater effi¬ 
cacy, according to the qualities by which 
it is recommended to the recipient. It is 
not likely that man should now discover, 
except in experimental philosophy (and 
even in that it has been supposed by 
some that all our discoveries are but 
resuscitations of what has been destroyed 
in the lapse of s^es) what has not been 
before known: and the belief of this led 
Goldsmith to assert that whatever was 
new must be felse; a maxim, which, to 
be true, must be -seceived with several 
limitations.—1 return, however, to my¬ 
self. *. 

Often, in a fine suiiifl|er evening, have 
1 sat and watched the d^ahsgsuii, and 
u * moraluH^ 
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moralized it into a “ thousand similies/' 
Like the melancholy Jaqftes 1 found con¬ 
solation in thus comparing inanimate na¬ 
ture to the moral Avorld that was before 
me, and thus to vent my spleen upon the 
puppets whom 1 saw bustling up and 
down. When I have reclined upon the 
top of some high hill, and beheld the sun 
setting, cloudily, after a day in which he 
had walked his course through the heavens 
with dazzling splendour, 1 could paral¬ 
lel him with a declining monarch, whose 
age anu kingdom both totter together, 
as, once, they both towered in meridian 
grandeur. As the dark and stormy clouds 
gather round the declining orb, obscure 
his rays, and seem, prematurely, to 
press him into night, so the enemies of 
kingly glory, those who kept aloof, 
trembling and awed 'during its height of 
power, now, that it is fast falling into 
yellow leaf,” stretch forth their 
cowaid ham^, pluck it from the stem 
to :fr}iich it yet feebly clings; hurry it 

into 
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into oblivion, and then, like the Persian, 
turn to the rising sun, and adore its rays. 

At other times softer and more ethereal 
images arise. When I have beheld dis¬ 
tant eloiids strongly tinged with the 
sun’s rays, and floating, as it were, in the 
whiteness of surrounding aether, steadily 
I have fixed my eyes upon them, and 
imagined, that resting on their fluid 
borders, or rolled within their fleecy folds, 
angels sit hymning to the Great Creator; 
and, with heavenly voices, joined to the 
dulcet melody of harps, sing their vesper 
chorus. 1 fancy that the aerial strains 
reach my ears; and for a moment 1 am 
transported among them: then! heaven 
opens on my eyes! I see transparent 
forms, whose milk white wings fold, like 
a cincture, round their dazzling loins; 
they lean on golden harps; the blazing 
floor, spangled with stars innumerable, 
beams like a fusoace; pendent, finm 
vaulted roofs, hang stai^ Jamps, burn* 
ing sweet incense, * whose o4nnrsV 
V S * wafted 
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wailed through the balmy air, fill the de> 
lightedsensewith gladness. Angelic shapes 
glide through Doric columns inwteathed . 
with many a spiral fold of flaming cressets, 
which, circling in magic dance arbund, 
reach a' naiiKiless height supporting roofs 
of .firette^ gold; these, as they move 
alpng, hold mutual discourse sweet, and 
look such dewy mildness from their eyes, 
as heavenly spirits wont when they, 
of old, descended, to converse with num, 
swift messengers-of God's eternal word: 
still, as my fimey wevks, methinks I'm 
led, to softly breathing measures from 
viewless harps by airy minstrels played, 
along the space of heaven; odorous per> 
fhm&s from ten thousand fanning wings 
ace wafted round me: trembling 1 stand, 
even at the threme of Go n himself, whence 
turn, with softened gaze, away, 
so bright the effulgent glory which irra.< 
diates from the clouds that dwell, for 
TOtMtd the. Omnipotent! Tho lost 
Si^)i9 lapped in* extacy, and big with 

Unutterable 
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uimttprable feelings: mysterious visions 
sweep before my sight; and, in an ocean 
•plunged of pleasures, tempered to its 
state bj" the cioative mind that formed 
them, it dies, dissolves away, and con¬ 
scious only of amazing bliss. The sha¬ 
dows of approaching night recall its wan¬ 
dering thoughts, and I awake to life, to 
misery and the world! 

Let me pause. Common minds will 
regard this as the ebullition of a disor¬ 
dered fancy; they will stigmatize it as the 
o’er stretched picture of imagination 
in which truth has no place. But there 
are those who will know how to a)^re- 
ciate, in others, what they often feel in 
themselves. They can conceive those emo¬ 
tions to have existed in my breast which' 
I have attempted to describe, for, I so- 
Icmnly aver, that ih my life I have, a 
hundred times,, experienced s^ch sensa¬ 
tions when I have*beheld the setting sun 
from any sequestered a^tv where thf 
soul had power to form m concefftiontt, 
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and' solitude, to indulge them in. Let 
no man try another by his own standard, 
but endeavour, impartially to consider- 
what wa^ the probable state of/his feeL 
ings at the time whose conduct is to be 
estimated. It is the same with the exer¬ 
tions of an ardent fancy as with the cal¬ 
culations of a philosophical mind. In 
the latter case, it is a hazardous attempt 
to condemn the reasonings of another for 
want of apparent coherency or connexion. 
We are not masters of the internal con¬ 
viction which accompanies a writer in his 
progress of delineating a series of argu¬ 
mentative positions,' nor can we embrace 
the multifarious points of view which 
have probably been constantly present to 
him. That association of ideas, upon 
which many phenomena of mind are now 
explained, seems clo&rly to be the cause 
'"of this difficulty iii appreciating, justly. 


t^e-Reasonings of an-Individual. If the 
pj^dominatihg '‘at leading idea which 
swd^ed that individual’s mind at the 

'Vl . 
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time of writing, and which awoke, by 
consequence, the subsequent train of re¬ 
flections and arguments ; if a similar pre¬ 
dominant idea be not excited in our own 


minds in the outset; the consequence 
must infallibly be, that we shall view 
through a different medium, and try the 
opinions of another by a standard to 
which they were not originally adjusted. 
It is, as it were, assuming a false point of 
departure, by which we are liable to run 
upon shoals and quicksands from our ig¬ 
norance of their situation, or mistaken in 
our approximation to them. 

, But, if this be true of those calm, in¬ 
tellectual pursuits, which constitute the 
researches of philosophy, how much more 
so is it of what springs solely from the 
imagination and from the combinations 


of an active and. vigorous mind. In 
these, the flame must be caught with in¬ 
stantaneous sym{^]^, 6r it ^Ul hjjpear 
only like an ineffectuai^Iirp, without^^t 
and without effulgeupfi' A jiian wm 

• Tnits 
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sits down to a work of imagination, unless 
he bring to it a mind unfettered by pre¬ 
judice, pliant in feeling, flexible in 
opinion, and above all, touched with an 
ethereal fineness that kindles with the 
slightest contact, sits down to a task from 
which he will rise disgusted: he will do 
no justice to the author he has read, nor 
will he improve his taste, but he will 
rather indurate its perceptions by having 
uselessly exercised them. There is a 
consonance of parts in the intellectual 
a^ well as in the moral and physical 
world. A man who should take up 
Hudibras while labouring under the me¬ 
lancholy produced by some domestic 
misfortune, would derive little pleasure 
from the' perusal: he who should read 
Young’s Night TJtoughts when his heart 
was gay and lively, and his whole soul 
attuned to joy and festivity, would throw 
it :asf(lie: as dully prolix and laboriously 
moral, JKott^es require"* a certain posi- 
tion in '^liicn to-hef seen with advantage; 
• ' ■ ” the 
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the eye must take them in at a certain 
point; and it is the same with books, 
livery man is conscious with what diffe¬ 
rent sensations he has read the same 
work at different times: the reason of 
this is not in the author, he has remained 
unchanged. He must look lor it in the 
varying succession of those feelings, 
which, according as they predominate 
or not, influence the judgment, I once 
heard Milton characterised as a queer 
author, and the Rape of the Lock praised 
as a funny poem! 
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CHAP. XII. 


It was a lovely morning, in the month 
of May, 1808, that we set forth upon our 
journey to the metropolis. If the gaiety 
of inanimate nature could inspire the 
human breast with gladness, I ought to 
have rejoiced at my departure: and, in¬ 
deed, I could not help participating in the 
delightful sensations that were excited by 
a serenpsky, a vernal sun, and gently fan¬ 
ning breezes that bore, upon their wings, 
all the dewy fragrance of the spring. I 
could not refrain from bidding adieu to 
every fevourite spot as I passed it; and 1 
cast many a sorrowing look back upon 
my flower garden, as if conscious that my 
rural work, 


** A^mong sweet dews and flowers; where any row 
Of frnit-trees over-woody reach’d too far 
Xheit{j^mp«T*d'boughsiUid,neMed hands to check 


embraces,” 

V . • 

devolve to others, and be, per¬ 
haps, 
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haps, wholly neglected. I confess, the 
thought was painful; for even a tree 
may gain a place in our affections, if wc 
have long reared it and been accustomed 
to mark its growth, its blossoms in the 
spring, and its faded leaf in autumn. 
Without any pretensions to horticultural 
science, I feel an unfeigned delight in its 
pursuit, and believe it to be powerfully 
instrumental in awakening sentiments of 
piety and peace. Lord Bacon has ob¬ 
served that “ a garden is the purest of 
human pleasures; it is the greatest re¬ 
freshment to the spirits of man: without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross 
handy works and he exalts it to a high 
rank in the following comparison. “ A 
man,” says he, “shall ever see, that when 
ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately, sooner than to 
garden finely, as if gardening were the 
greater perfectiouv^^'s; ' ' . 

The anticipation of untrjed ple^ures, 
and the expectation novelty, ppwje'r-’ 
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fully ^ubdup retrospective feelings of sor¬ 
row. We repose more willingly on as¬ 
surances of bliss than upon the certainty, 
of j)ain: and so many thoughts -now oc¬ 
cupied my mind, that it had little husurc 
tor the recollection of its loss. My un¬ 
cle proposed to^visit the Lakes in our pro¬ 
gress, and our course, therefore, was di¬ 
rected to Keswick, r can scarcely tell 
how it happcne<l that it never suggested 
itself to my father to carry me thither, 
though living in the same county. It is 
a common reproach, indeed, that we neg¬ 
lect the treasures of nature and of art Avhich 
lie at our feet, and undertake pilgrimages 
to visit those that are removed from us by 
intervening seas and countries. Since 1 
have been in London, 1 have known 
more than one person, natives and resi¬ 
dents of this city, who have never been 
within the walls of Westminster Abbey, 
or of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Yet, they 
w^re of no ovlinary character; and, pro- 
bably^'^tiy certainly, had either of these 
buil^^gs ’been situated at York or Can¬ 
terbury, 
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terbury, they v^ould have undertaken 
jouraies to visit them. I knew a coun¬ 
sellor also, who had never been induced 
to enter the fine gothic fabric, that'met 
his eyes and upbraided his taste, every 
time he entered Westminster Hall. 

I cannot, however, impute it to want 
of taste that my father had neglected to 
let me behold the delightful scenery of 
the lakes, for 1 had often heard him ex¬ 
patiate upop the subject with an enthu¬ 
siasm of delight. 1 am satisfied, how¬ 
ever, that if he had any reason for tht; 
neglect, it was a valid one. 

While we were at Keswick my uncle 
happened to meet w'ith an intimate Lon¬ 
don acquaintance, who had resorted thi¬ 
ther for the fashionable purpose of seeing 
the lakes. His name was Wilson : a 
man of independent fortune, and eminent 
among the gay and the dissipated. His 
exterior was not unphtosing, nOr vvere hls 
manners wi thout that super^cis^ruxlehiQf 
which is caught by habitt^ 
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with well-bred and refined persons. His 
discourse was voluble, and it reminded 
me of the distich of the poet, 

Words are like leaves, and where they most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found# 

If he were to be estimated by the faci¬ 
lity which he talked upon every topic, 
he might be considered as a rival to the 
admirable Crichton: to him nothing was 
difficult. I was, at first, deceived by his 
fluency, into a belief of his vast acquire¬ 
ments : but, seizing a moment to exa¬ 
mine the tenor of his discourse, I was 
soon convinced that 

Shallow streams run^ dimpling, all the way.’* 

' I 

In .argument, he hoped to. overcome 
every thing by gracious smile, much 
gesticulation, and a constant application 
of you may depend ifpon it,—-I assure you 
—iV# absolutely certain, — it’s absurd to 
otherwue, ,.&c. If all these 

' \ < 

laughed; and if laughing fail¬ 
ed, |f||ltrpve to shield himself behind 
" " a pompous^ 
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a pompous silence, undisturbed but by 
aifi or no, and which seemed to imply, 
that his opponent was wholly unworthy 
of serious refutation. It was not indeed 
often that he was induced to enter upon 
intricate discussions; his conversation 
consisted of short flights and sudden ir¬ 
ruptions : but when wine had dispos¬ 
sessed prudence of her post, it was then 
that he exhibited himself in all the impo¬ 
tence of mind. At such moments 1 ra¬ 
ther pitied than despised him. 

Mr. Wilson was a member of the as- 

% 

sociated coachmen. Pie was one of those 
degenerate beings who place their re- 
nown in the dexterous management of 
four in hand: who prefer turning a sharp 
corner to any rationn act; and who 
glory in their exaltation to a dickie, as 
much as a wise man would, in his 
exaltation to wisdom or to virtue. 1 
need not add that^is language was too 
often the language of the .stable;^ de¬ 
prived indeed of its grosiier qualitieSi;. butt 
preserving all its spirit. His'dresslyas 
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SO characteristic, so descriptive of the 
habits of the man, that when he first ad¬ 
dressed my uncle, and I perceived them 
in friendly discourse together, a transient 
sense of humiliation and debasement 
crept across me, that a relative of mine 
should associate so familiarly with what 
I naturally judged him to be, a coachman. 
My embarrassment, indeed, was relieved 
by Sophia, and a mingled sentiment of 
contempt and indignation succeeded the 
feelings that Avere first excited. 

It were vain to hope that admonition 
can reach those who have lost all self- 
respect. He Avho can descend to the ac¬ 
quirements of a coachman, will be 
content with a coachman’s importance. 
He Avho has chosen the stable for his 
paleestra, can have no ambition beyond 
a groom. The man.whose highest wishes 
centre in the accompli.shments of a pos- 
tilion, will look for»his reward among 
those who qgn judge of his merits, and 
grooms, coachman, and postilions will, 

theretbre, 
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liicifforc, be Itis arbitri elegantiarum. 
Could we but'teacb the AVorld to see-with* 
■ our own eyes, what great personages we. 
should all be: and could these degenerate 

O 

hein^’s but transform Kni^laiid into one 

o o 

vast stable, and its inhabitants into- 
jockies, their renown would then be illus¬ 
trious and permanent: for, in a liation 
of blind people, a one-eyed man would 
be king. This, howevciv cannot be. 

Shew me then a human creature more 
despicable than the members of the Whip 
Club. I could- almiost exclaim^ in tho 
indignant language of Sh^kspeare, 

Oh heaven, that such comjianions thond’st Unfold^ . 
And put in every honest hand a ic/iip 
To lash the rascals naked tlyo’ the world. 

Even from the east to the west! 

Will it be said that this is intempetate, 
language? No. It cannot. Who are they 

that constitute*this Worthless club? The 

% 

titled and the opulent. Andvvhat(>u^A/to 
be their influence and Qxam^lQ in society ? 

. A colTupt and profligate nobility is a na-; 
X ' tion^s 
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tion’s scourge. Private vices respect onlj;' 
the individual; but public ones, (I mean 
those that arc committed under the pub¬ 
lic eye) communicate infection j they sap 
the foundations of the commonweal, 
-and lead, in their train, anarchy, rebel¬ 
lion, and bloodshed. Can it be expected 
that a people should feel reverence for 
gamblers, jockies, and cockers ? And if 
that reverence, which rests upon opinion, 
be annihilated, what other basis will you 
find, to support the present distinctions 
of society? Man, simply considered, is 
co-ordinate with man, and, in society, 
he is diversified only by wisdom, by 
virtue, by power, or by vick. To out 
superiors in wisdom and in virtue we 
instinctively submit: but, our superiors 
in vice alone, we indignantly resist. Here 
then are the evils which are to be dread¬ 
ed. The moral distinctions of society 
are shaking to their centre; they are 
crumbling into dust: and woe to the 
land that is, purified by fire and blood. 

In 
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In such a crisis, the innocent may fall: 
the guilty must: on their devoted head* 
the first tide of vengeance will flow, and 
it will sweep them to destruction. 

It is lamentable to behold such unawed 
depravity. Public opinion has lost its 
wholesome power over the corrupt, and 
nothing is tliought vile enough' to be 
done in secret. We are taught to consi- 
der (and we must consider) our nobility as 
the hereditary legislators of the country; 
and we look up to the opulent as our de¬ 
legated ones. Where then is our safety, 
if the senate is exchanged for the stable? 
If the toils of state are bartered for the 
sordid honours of a jockey ? While such 
events arc taking place, what must be 
the silent progress of opinion ? 

1 do not address myself to individuals. 
1 should be indilFerent to the circum¬ 
stance of thirty or a hundred men, for 
whom their forefathers have acquired 
wealth and titles, ascending the coach¬ 
box. It may be their proper place:‘it 
X 2 certainly 
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certainly is their proper place, for they 
give proof of its propriety in their choice. 
I could behold them there, as I have be¬ 
held them, with pity and eontempt, and 
I could easily persuade myself that they 
perform a public good by keeping away 
from the senate, and by abstaining from 
all connexion with public transactions. 
I could, cheerfully, consign them to the 
ignoble post they had chosen, and thank 
heaven that he had gifted so many of his 
creatures with so perfect a knowledge of 
themselves and their powers. I should 
account it a blessing that so much folly 
and so much meanness had selected so 
adequate a course. But I look larther. 
I look to the influence which these things 
have upon men’s opinion. I look to the 
contagion of example: I look to what 
must be the condition of a nation when 
its rulers are sunk in the pursuit of sordid 
pleasures, and when they b|tve destroyed, 
by their profligacy, the reverence, and 
with the reverence, the obedience of the 

people. 
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people. History will teach us wisdom, 
fierc, by example; and if. we unfold its 
volumes, we shall find that. empires and 
states have fallen, and will fall, by the 
enervating influence of degeneracy, cor¬ 
ruption, and luxury; and this degeneracy, 
this corruption, this luxury, have been ge- 
nerated,not among the peoplc,emphatical- 
ly so called, but among their rulers: it is 
there that they have taken root, budded, 
and expanded, and from them they have 
silently and gradually descended, till the 
whole commonweal has become rotten. 
These are truths that cannot be refuted. 
Let me not, then, be accused of exagger¬ 
ating dangers, or exciting needless alarm. 
The evil may be distant, but have we not 
cause to tremble, if it be begun? If a 
man were told, and if he knew the pre¬ 
diction to be certain, that his house 
would one djiy fall upon him and crush 
him, by the silSnt undermining of rats, 
would he not be Vigilant to prevent a 

single 
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single rat from sheltering in its founda¬ 
tion 7 

Perhaps, what I have written may be 

stigmatized as the vehemence of folly. 

If it be folly, it is, at least, in a good 

cause. If I anticipate what can never 

happen; if I im^ine corruption that 

does not exist; if 1 foresee consequences 

that cannot ensue, I shall rejoice in a 

conviction of my error, and thank him 

that produces it. But, if these tlnngs 

are: and if the eternal course of events 

proclaims what must be the result of these 

things: 1 shall surely be pardoned, if, 

from an anxietv that is natural and ho- 

1 / 

nourable to me, 1 have enlarged the peril, 
or aggravated the causes. The precision 
of truth may, sometimes, be laid aside, 
when its existence is real. If we can 
alarm men from their \ices by magnify¬ 
ing their danger, who shall condemn the 
process ? 
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CHAP. XIII. 

In the afternon Mr. Wilson dined with 
us. Before he arrived my uncle took an 
opportunity of delineating his character 
to us, nearly such as it is already before 
the reader. I perceived that he did not 
mention any quality in him that could 
be considered as praiseworthy; and I 
could not help expressing my surprise 
that he should permit a connexion which 
seemed to be productive of so little ad¬ 
vantage. 

“ I think,” said I, “ were I to find, 
in my intercourse with a person, that 
there was nothing in his character quali¬ 
fied to excite my esteem or even my ap¬ 
probation, I should endeavour to relieve 
myself from the connexion.” 

“You ought to do so,” added Sophia. 

“ I do not know,^* replied my uncle, 
“ whether we ought to do so. Society 

subsists 
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subsists by mutual concessions. If u 
man resolves to associate with none but 
the wise and good, he will probably live 
in co b ' •'•"V ’’i.-’. ra luso- 

lution wouic. -..upp^ae a consider^ 
able share of vanity in him that made it; 
for he must imagine that the wise and 
good would commune only with persons 
like themselves.. No, In society we 
must, receive man as he pn.scj-cs hiir.seli. 
We are at liberty, and we are bou.ul, 
indeed, to avoid the fellowship oi the 
truly prqfligate and the notoriously 
yvicked.” 

“ I am not speaking,” I replied, “ of 
that obvious duty which bids us shun 
the intercourse of the bad. Thai every 
one must do who hopes to enjoy the 
countenance of the good. Hut I allude 
to those connections whjch have nothing 
in them sufficiently attractive to excite 
our,sympathy or esteems and above all, 
'when sm individual happens to follow 
pursuits that we, ourselves, would not 

indulge 
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indulge in from a conviction of their fu¬ 
tility, or their meanness. In these cases, 
the disparity of inclination must be de- 
struct!ve of the great link of individual 
association: and whex’c there is no plea¬ 
sure nor profit, I cannot sec why there 
should be connexion." 

“ You ai'e like all theorists," sai{l my 
uncle. “ You proclaim loudly what ought 
to be done in particular circumstances, 
and you are confident in what would be 
your own procedure in those circum¬ 
stances. Let me wait and see what you 
fire." 

“ Of this I am assured," I replied, “ that 
I will never sacrifice my judgment to any 
fallacious dictates of custom or prejudice. 
In the distribution of my time I shall al¬ 
ways regard its application. Such was 
my departed father’s counsel, and such 
shall be my pradtice. Of that, which is 
every one’s moral*estate, 1 shall be parsi¬ 
moniously careful: and I hppe to expend 
it- in such a manner, fhat when I reflect 

upon 
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Upon its disbursement; I may feel also 
the utility or the delight that it has pro¬ 
duced.” 

We now heard Mr. Wilson in the yard 
of the inn, contending with the hostler 
about a horse that was to run against 
time: and though I was too unlearned 
to enter into the merits of their dis¬ 
course, I could perceive that the hostler 
had the best of the ailment, and Mr. 
Wilson, quitting him with an oath, pro¬ 
nounced him an “ ignorant blockhead,” 
to which his antagonist replied that he 

i 

was ‘‘ knowing enough to cut him 
up. 

While we were at dinner, it was a na¬ 
tural topic of conversation to ekpatiate 
upon the beautiful scenery with which 

we were surrounded. I was curious to 

% 

observe what effect it could possibly 
have upon a mind like that of. our guest. 
My uncle began by praising the placid 
beauty of Dwvent water. 

^ It's immensely beautiful,” said Mr. 

Wilson, 
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Wilson, and what a strange thing that 
echo is at the end of it. My boatman 
had a monstrous loud voice, and he posi¬ 
tively made the hills ring again.** 

“ The lofty Skiddaw,** replied my un¬ 
cle, “ rising in sullen grandeur on its 
margin, (as it were) forms a picturesque 
contrast to the cultivation that displays 
itself along the banks.*’ 

“ Talking of mountains,’* answered 
Mr. AV^ilson, “ what do you think of that 
strange piece of one that has tumbled 
down in Borrowdale, and looks like the 
keel of a ship? The old woman who 
shews this, asked me to shake hands with 
her under it, and 1 gave her fingers a 
fine squeeze.” 

“ You are a man of gallantry,” said 
my uncle in a cold, ironical tone, evidently 
disgusted with the flippancy of Mr. Wil¬ 
son . He did not, however, feel the irony, 
but received the assertion and seemed 
flattered by the distinction. • I ventured 
10 observe to hhn thatj having always 

lived 
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lived in London, he probably had no 
relish for rural beauty. 

“ Oh-Miss,” said he with a simper, 
“I am vastly fond of.the country. I 
think it quite charming to walk , in the 
fields; and when I am in town, I never 
omit to ride in the Park on a Sunday. 
Two of three of us make it a point tq 
exhibit ourselves in Rotten Row” 

By this emphatic m I supposed he 
meant his brother coachmen. 

“ You have a strange notion of rural 
beauty,” replied my uncle, “ if you go 
•to seek it in Hyde Park.” 

“ Why as to that,” rejoined Mr. Wil¬ 
son, “ trees are trees every where r an^ 
then, in Hyde Park you have a beautiful 
piece of water, and, besides that, you have 
company, which, in my opinion, is ne< 
cessary to. make any thing delightful. 1 
should feel, no pleasure in. driving be¬ 
tween two .hedges wjfth nobody to look 
at roe.”, 

. .Well,” added my ,unel^», “ .thougji, as 

* 

you 
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you observe, trees are trees every where, 
yet you’ll allow that trees may derive 
beauty from position. Pictures are 
pictures every where^ but pictures may 
receive accidental cihbcllishment from 
local circumstance. Besides, in Hyde 
Park, which seems to be your rm in 
you have neither hills nor vallies, which 
ard’an essential adjunct to a landscape.” 

. “ There’s the Mount in Kensington 
Gardens,” replied. Mr. Wilson, with 
seeming satisfaction. < ', > 

. I was ignorant what wwe the claims 
of this Mount to the name of a mountain, 
but from the smiles of my Uncle and 
Sophia, I • guessed that it was very un- 
luckilybrought forward r and I need not 
intbrni the reader that, when I visited 
Kensington Gardens, after my arrival in 
London,' and beheld this rival of Skiddaw 
and Plinliinmon,' I thought of the metro¬ 
politan exultation of Mr. Wilson. 

. My uncle was soot), .coiivinced that 
little was to be expected froip his guest 
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on topics of pastoral grace, and he 
therefore turned the discourse into that 
channel which might afford him an op« 
portunity of ejihihiting himself. It is 
beyond my power to pourtray the elo^ 
quence with which he harangued upon 
horses, the management of the whip, 
squaring of elbows, races, and jockies. 
Here he was “ himself again,” and ‘he 
only wanted fit audience to shine with 
undiminished lustre. He spoke fami-o 
liarly of lords and dukes, his rivals or 
compeers; and his discourse fully taught 
me that thetf were his companions, because 
he only was fit to be theirs. I sat and 
heard hhn, sometimes with scorn and 
sometimes, with pity; and as often as he 
addressed himself to me, when urging 
some important point, 1 evaded a reply, 
that 1 might not, by the warmth of my 
fedings, be led to transgress the bounds 
of decorum. As soon as it was fit, So> 
phia and m^rself, quitted a conversation 
that possessed so little interest. 


When 
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When they joined us at the tea table» 
Mr. Wilson had less discretion, for he 
had more wine; and, as 1 have already 
observed, he engaged, at such times, 
without any caution, in the discussion of 
topics to which he was 'inadequate. 
Where there is little knowledge there is, 
usually much presumption. A man of 
few ideas supplies his deficiency with a 
boldness of assertion, which is so remote 
from true wisdom, that it may be re¬ 
ceived almost as an axiom, that they who 
know the most speak with the greatest 
diffidence. The poet has truly observed 
that 

** A little knowledge is a ds^ngerous thing/* 


It is dangerous, not only to society, 
but to the individual: and O'^en when it 
cannot lie considered^ as incurring peril, 
it is always offensive unless'united with 
humilitv. 

1 was fully sensible of this during the 
discourse, or rather Ic^omachy, between 
my uncle and Mr. Wilson. The latter. 
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as.if to compensate for the inanitj’’ of his 

§ 

observations at the dinner table, resolved 
now to pour forth his thoughts with ‘a 
liberal hand. He was turbulently com¬ 
municative; and he was in full possession 
of the happy art of preserving his self- 
confidence, by never attending to any 
objections that were made to his positions. 
He spoke, permitted a reply, spoke again, 
but without the smallest reference to the 
reply that had been made. At that timc,^ 
this mode of argument was new, and I 
thought it not far from insolent. But I 
have since observed many who adopt it, 
and 1 regard it now as contemptible. 1*. 
will only add that I felt inexpressibly 
relieved when he arose to depart, and 
firom that time it has never been my mis¬ 
fortune to sit in bis company: for, 

t • 

though he visited my uncle while we re¬ 
mained at Keswick^ I and my cousin 
studiously avoided his presence. 

After |ie was .gone, my uncle saw, or 
fancied ha saw, an unusual gravity in my 


manner. 
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manner. He attempted to rally me upon 
it, as if it arose from the absence of Mr. 
AFilspn, and he informed me, with mimic 
oondol»mce, that his hand was engaged 
to a rich and beautiful girl, the daughter 
of a popular Earl, and a distinguished 
member of the ichip -club. “ Wilson,” 
continued he, “ first attracted lus lord¬ 
ship’s esteem by turning into a stable 
yard tour in hand, at full speed: emu¬ 
lative, I suppose, of Olympic renown. 


Metaque fervidis evltata rotis. 

“ JToav I pity her!” I exclaimed, “ if 
she be a girl • possessing any energies of 
mind or any sensibility of heart. Mar¬ 
ried to Mr. Wilson ! It is impossible it 
can be her own choice, if she have under¬ 
standing to choose; and if she acts from 
parental authority, my heart bleeds lor 
her. llelievo me, I would sooner link 
myself to an industrious mechanic, who 
feels, thinks, and acts consistently witlu 
his station, than to mart like Mr, Wil¬ 


Y 


son. 
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son, who disgraces his birth, his rank, 
and his fortune. The wife of such a man, 
must be constrained to find happiness in 
the transactions of a stable, the pedigree 
of a race-horse, or the pages of a New¬ 
market Calendar; for I would ask, in the 
language of Milton, 

Among unequals wliat society 
Can sort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Of fellowship I speak to participate 
All rational enjoyment. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Our stay at Keswick was not intended 
to be long, as my uncle was impatient to 
join his family, from whom he had been 
longer absent than he would hav^ been 
from any other cause than the melan¬ 
choly one which had occurred. Sophia 
often spoke with tenderness of her absent 
brothers and sisters, and anticipated the 
delights that awaited her when they 
should meet again. These, alas! were 
delights which I knew not; but 1 was 
fully sensible that they must be among - 
the most exalted and intense pleasures 
of our nature. 

I will not, however, omit to mention, 
that while at Kes\yick we passed over to 
Buttemiere, and visited, of course, the 
dwelling of father. We break¬ 

fasted and dined at his house, for it is 
the only.one there of public reception. 
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AV'e took a guide from Keswick, who, be- 
sides securing us from being lost among 
the mountains, takes care to point out 
every curosity as we proceed along. He 
was a very communicative little gentle¬ 
man; and under bis guidance we saw of 
course all that was to be seen. I shall not 
fill my pages with a description of scenery, 
that may be found, iisquc ad nauseaniy 
in the pages of y<?arly tourists. That it is 
grand and beautiful; that it affects the 
mind with a sensation at once placid and 
awful; that a kindred spirit might love 
to w'andcr amon" these mountains and 

O 

vallies, or repose by the side of the trans¬ 
lucent streams that water their margins; 
these are things which are known already, 
and I shall abstain from presenting them 
again to public attention, dres.sed up, 
perhaps, in a new fashion, and strutting 
beneath a cumbrous load of flowery 
declamation. Suffice ibtherelbre to say, 
that we left l\eswick early in the morn¬ 
ing, on horseback." and enjoyed every 

possible 
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possible delight 4rotn the contemplation 
of scenery^ which ignorance itself can¬ 
not behold without feeling a new spirit 
move within him. The approach towards 
Butterjnere is truly picturesque; a village, 
consisting of about a dozen houses, and 
a rude parish church in the midst of them, 
surrounded by lofty mountains . and a 
beautiful piece of water calmly reflecting 
their towering summits. Mary received 
us at the door. When we entered, I found 
a book lying open upon the table, which 
she had been reading: it was Sturm’s 
Rejlections. I entered into conversation 
with her upon this w'ork, and some other 
topics : her answers were given with the 
reserve of those who know little, but who 
cautiously abstain from betraying their 
ignorance, by talking discreetly. My 
readers, I dare say, have-often met with 
those kind of people whom we cannot 
call fools from ally positive evidence, but 

whom we surmise to be* little less be- 

• 

cause they have not appeared more. I 

discoursed 
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discourset^ about the beauties of the situ- 
ation. She simply answered in the af¬ 
firmative, without venturing to the ex¬ 
tent of one original remark. She has a 
small collection of books, that have been 
presented to her by diderent persons, 
when they were visiting the Lakes; and 
most of the donors have, ostentatiously, 
scribbled their own nameson the blankleaf 
or the title page. My uncle’s ungallant 
nature prevented him from anticipating 
any thing of this kind; and his name will 
remain therefore unrecorded among her 
benefactors. 

Her figure is pretty,, and she has fine 
dark eyes; but I looked in vain for any 
thing that I would call beauty. She is 
a brunette in complexion: her hair was 
turned up behind, and fastened with a 
comb that had a peatl back, or perhaps 
only beads; for I did not accurately ex¬ 
amine. I am told that she used to wear 
her hair flowing loosely over her shoul¬ 
ders, which added a sort of interest to her 

I 

appearance, 
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appearance, and which, combined with 
local circumstances, naturally suggested 
the idea of a wild mountain girl. She 
has now a-very matronly and staid look 
and demeanor; and were she transplanted 
to an English inn she would scarcely ac¬ 
quire the appellation of a pretty har maid. 
Her misfortune has, in effect, mqdc her 
fortune; it exalted her to a temporary 
celebrity, and she reaped a golden har¬ 
vest. Her case was common; but some 
accidental circumstances occurred to 
make it interesting: she wa^ pitied, con¬ 
soled and relieved, while fiction held the 
pen of truth. 

Our setting forth was gay, but our re¬ 
turn was dreary. Towards noon, the 
sky began to lower, the clouds gathered 
fast, and every thing threatened- an ap¬ 
proaching storm.. It did not threaten 
in vain. For a few hours it was only 
a drizzling mist; and as we were not 
without hopes that it might subside we 
^resolved to dine whdre ^e were, Nature, 
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ill her- weeds, is often not less lovely 
than in her brighter apparel. I found an 
added beauty in the mountains, their 
sides enveloped in a grey mist, through 
which the white foam of several ■water¬ 
falls, increased by the rains, dashed in¬ 
cessantly; in the general gloom spread 
over the face of things, and the awful 
silence all ardiind; and in the black 
clouds, driving along the sky, and some¬ 
times settling on the highest peaks of the 
surrounding mountains. I could not re¬ 
main within doors, and spite of the wind 
and rain, and mire, I enjoyed a solitary 
ramble. I felt more exalted, a sentiment 
infinitely more grand, a prouderconscious- 
ncss.of existence, thus alone in a moment 
of such solemn dreariness than could have 
been inspired by the noblest scenery this 
earth produces, gilded with the rays of 
the sun, and smiling, as it were, beneath 
the garish influence of a tilear azure sky. 
Even in the subjirbs of London, with only 
one green field before my eyes, “looking 

from 
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from my chamber window, I feel a sweet 
and solemn emotion, a sort of sympathy 
with sorrowing nature at the closing in 
of a November evening, with rain and 
fog, and wind, and all their dreary, checi'T 
Jess desolation. In spring and summer, 
a landscape animates me with a jocund 
feeling; every thing around me wears 
a gay appearance, and I sympathize with 
it; but this feeling leaves no relish; it 
has a pleasing insipidity while it lasts, 
but it produces no efi'ect which extends 
beyond the immediate operation of the 
cause. On the contrary, the contempla-* 
tion of nature stripped of all her gawdy 
colours, and cloathed in one uniform 
lint, does not distract the mind by a va-f 
riety of sensations, but generates one, 
single, pensive, solemn feeling, so accor¬ 
dant with our general tone of mind, that 
we cherish its pr^ence by indulgence. 

After I had rambled about for a short 
time, the increasing rain coQipelled me 
to take shelter, I returned, and dinner 


waa 
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was ready to bestow substantial comfort,? 
With the closing in of the evening the 
storm became more violent. What was 
to be done ? There were powerful rea¬ 
sons why we should return to Keswick 
that night: we had waited, in the hopes of 
fine weather, till day-light had forsaken 
us, and now we had to encounter dark¬ 
ness and storm. Want of resolution to 
endure single evils, often compels us to 
undergo the infliction of united ones. 
Our situation, to bo sure, was not quite 
poetical qor romantic, for we had neither 
lightning, nor thunder, nor wind: but 
we had such a torrent of rain as I had 

i 

never witnessed before. 

• We remained, however, in all the 
peevishness of expectation, receiving ad¬ 
vices from our guide every five minutes 
as to the state of the weather; and when, 
at last, there was no reasonable hope that 
the rain would abate time enough to 
render it beneficial to us, we resolved to 
proceed through .it, and our' horses were 

accordingly 
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accordingly brought, Sophia was equip¬ 
ped in a large great coat, and a slouched 
beaver hat of Mary^s father: and, for 
myself, Mary kindly accommodated me 
with a Scotch-plaid cloak. Vain precau¬ 
tion ! I had not ridden a hundred yards 
from the door ere I felt the rain gently 
distilling through every part of -my 
cloaths. Positive evils are always borne 
Avith more fortitude than those that we 
hope may be mitigated: when we per¬ 
ceive no prospect of redress, there is an 
instinctive acquiescence which supplies 
the place of patience. 

Our situation was sufficiently dismal, 
and I believe perilous, but the impene¬ 
trable darkness of the night precluded 
us from ascertaining the extent of out 
danger. The road sometimes lay along 
the ridge of hills, sometimes descending, 
and sometimes , ascending: the guide 
went first, and to the fidelity of his local 
knowledge we committed ourselves. We 
rode along’in sullen silence; and my 

OWft 
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own thoughts were often turned upon 
the ludicrous appearance we should ex¬ 
hibit, couhl a sudden irradiation of light 
discover us to each other. 

In one part of the road, the descent was 
BO steep, that our guide advised us to 
dismount. I did this unwillingly, for 
eneumbered as I was with .rny cloak, 
dripping with rain, and besides, no ex¬ 
pert rider, I had some doubts about the 
celerity of my re-mounting, and my 
do\»bts were not fallacious; for the wet 
had imparted a degree of lubricity to the 
saddle, and when I attempted to remount 

I 

I was very near a precipitate descent <)n 
the other side. My horse, however, Avas 
an animal of compassion, and he waited 
patiently till his unskilful mistress had 
fairly mounted him. But, by the time I 
had accomplished this feat, my compa¬ 
nions were totally out.of hearing; and 
pow, I copfess, no vdry comfortable pre¬ 
sage came across my mind. I listened, 
but in vain; and the gloomy a|>prehcnsion 

of 
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of wandering among the hills, all night, or 
probably breaking my neck down a pre¬ 
cipice, soon took possession of me. My 
‘ horse seemed impatient to proceed, and X 
gave him the rein, committing myself en¬ 
tirely to his guidance. The intelligent 
animal regained, in a few minutes, my 
companions, though there were two turn¬ 
ings from the straight road. This was the 
only episodical evil that befel me. 

There was something, however, grand 
in our situation : but it was the grandeur 
of obscurity. There was room for the 
imagination to act, and her combinations 
require but a small basis of reality on 
which to erect their fabric. I was much' 
struck, as w'c crossed a small woodeit 
bridge, at hearing a loud din of waters 
rushing beneath our feet, and seeing the 
white foam as it broko upon the darkness 
of the night. I'hc tremendous thought,' 
that the accident of a rotten plank, might 
plunge me down; that 1 might be dashed 
on some jutting rock, dr lacerated, "by 

casual 
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casual contracts from eminence to eiiiU 
nence, till I sunk beneath the waters that 
roared below, occurred to me, but modi¬ 
fied by a pleasing sense and hope of iny 
security. 

It will, perhaps, be thought that this is 
a very pompous account of a very trivial 
event; for I was neither precipitated into 
gulphs, nor lost among unknown passes ; 
but reached Keswick about ten o’clock 
at night, without any other corporeal hurt 
than a bruised foot, for which I was in¬ 
debted to my own awkwardness in riding 
through a gate. 

Wet and dreary w;e arrived at our inn, 
and language cannot, adequately, de¬ 
scribe the ludicrous appearance which 
we presented, when the servants appear¬ 
ed, with lights, to help us to dismount. 
It ^vas impossible pot to smile at a cala¬ 
mity which, now that it was passed, left 
no other traces behind it than such 
risible ones. 

With regard to myself, however, the 

effects 
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efTects did not stop here. I was seized, 
the next day, with an inflammation on 
my lungs, which confined me to ray room 
for some time; and when, at last, we 
were enabled to proceed, I continued to 
pass my nights in great restlessness, being 
seldom able to sleep in a recumbent pos- 
ture. Happily, however, this did jiot 
continue long, and I was, gradually, re¬ 
stored to my former state of health. 

During one of these nights an event 
occurred, which had so powerful an ef¬ 
fect upon me, at the time, that I cannot 
forbear to relate it. 

While we were at Keswick, I saw and 
heard, for the first time, an vEolus’s harp. 
Its name, and its imagined perfections^ 
were familiar to me, from the description 
of Thomson, in his Castle of Indolence^ 
and, as 1 listened to its tones, I repeat¬ 
ed, with enthusiasm, the followin&r 
stanza: 

Ah me! what hand can touch the striri^s so fine ? 
Who, up the lofty diapason toil 


Such 
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Such sweet, such sa(,1, such solemn airs diviue. 

Then let them down again into the soul ? 

Now rising love they faniiM ; now pleasing dole 
They breath’d, in tender musings thro’ the heart; 

And now a graver, sacred strain they stole, 

As when seraphic hands a hymn impart; 

Wild warbling rvaturc all, above the reach of art! 

Put I was not content with the t(“ni« 
porary pleasure of accident. 1 longed to 
possess the treasure, and I accordingly 
purchased one 

I could not hut lament, however, that 
my delight in it was dependent upon the 
w'inds, and it happened that during the 
remainder of our stay at Keswick, I was 
deprived of the pleasure of listening to’' 
hs magic minstrelsy. 

From Keswick our progression was to 
the Windermere Lake, on (ho margin of 
which we took up our abode for a few 
days. My chamber window opened to 
this beautiful expause of water and its 
circumjacent scenery. Here, after a sleep¬ 
less and a painful night, I have wntelu'd 

lor. 
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Ibr tlie first grey of the morning, and lis¬ 
tened to the feathered choristers as they 
sang their matin chorus. I have eagerly 
inhaled the frcsli breeze of the new-born 
day, and my eyes have wandered over 
the distant landscape, and watched its 
<lifFcrent beauties, as they have gradually 
become more and more visible. 1 have 
been comforted, as I heard the stillness of 
the morning disturbed by awakening 
man, to think that another night of soli¬ 
tary sickness was passed, and that I 
should again be surrounded by active 
human beings. This is a delight which 
they only know who are doomed to waste 
the hours of repose in watchful wretch¬ 
edness. 

• 

The calmness of the weather had, hi¬ 
therto, prevented me from using my 
harp: but, on the last evening of our stay 
at Windermere Lake, a gentle breeze 
arose and i placed it in the window. Il 
was not, however, sufBcieijt to give mo¬ 
tion to tluj strings. Fleft il there; and, 
^ ’ e#,austcd 
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exhausted from want of rest, I fell into a 
slumber. While sleeping, the wind 
arose. The harp gave forth its loudest 
tones, and 1 awoke. SJiall I ever forget 
llie feelings of that moment ? 1 had 

forgotten that it was there. I lis¬ 
tened : I was awfe-struck. It was night. 
I thought I heard angelic voices in 
the midnight air. The tender, melan¬ 
choly tones, now swelling, now decay¬ 
ing, as the fitful breeze swept across the 
strings, had something so soft, so un¬ 
earthly in them, that my mind, lost in a 
momentary, solemn extacy, fancied some 
angel, roving from her sphere, had wan¬ 
dered nearer earth, and sang celestial 
harmony. At other times, when all the 
chords,- in full and various diapason, 
, breathed their wild melody, it seemed as 
if the .glorious minstrelsy of heaven, 
wafited on the rapid winds, descended to 
theearsof mortal man.. Then 1 thought 
of all tl^t poets tell, and the heart half 
credits, how angels sing around.a parting 

soul. 
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soul, and bear it to its heavenly father, 
amid strains of joy and songs of triumph. 

I remained in awful stillness; the moon 
shone, with silver radiance, through my 
window: the wind sighed among the 
rustling leaves; the waters of the lake 
dashed, with sullen pauses, on the shore: 
a death-like silence prevailed. Oh! at 
that moment I was scarcely human. I 
sat and listened, till my mind soared on 
the wings of rapt enthusiasm, and quit!* 
ted this earthly seene, and mingled with 
celestial essences. 1 forgot all care, ail 
sorrow, all disease : I longed for dissolu¬ 
tion : I longed to be with those from 
whom, 1 thought, such heavenly harpings 
came. 

It will not be wondered at, that when, 
at length, the tumult of my feelings bad 

♦ 'I 

subsided and left .me to my (aimer rea¬ 
son, I was unable to endure the continu¬ 
ance of these sounds, though 1 then knew 
their cause. The effect was so powerful 
2 2 * . that. 
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that I afterwards thought of it with ter¬ 
ror, and I hastily removed the harp from 
its situation. Doubtless, much of the 
sensation which I experienced, was to be 
attributed to my situation, and to the 
state of my health : yet, I believe, no one 
could have been sb awakened, and at such 
an hour, and ignorant of the cause, with¬ 
out feeling ^ iQore than common emo¬ 
tion. 


Since, however, I have been placidly 
delighted with it.. What a soothing ten¬ 
derness (5f tone it produces! Tlow easy 
it is to imagine it somewhat more than 
earthly, and to listen to its strains with all 

I 

the credulity of Superstition. Sometimes 
I can fancy that 1 behold the solemn 
pacing'Cavalcadechantingafunereal dirge 
to fho dbsequtes.of a departed saint: or, 


s5me ^Ibwly virginj bending before the 
shrine, and offering up her vesper 

^ith a hallowed voice of such 

1 ^ ^ 

ravikbinjg sweetness, as might 

Create aft soul under the ribs of death/’ 


1 can 
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I can lie entranced thus, in shadowy 
dreams, and form such a fairy region 
round me, that the very blessed might 
envy me the transports which I feel. I 
am disengaged from the world and all its 
anxieties. I am calm and tranquil; I 
hear nothing, I see nothing, distinctly : 
I feci scraphiovpleasures: but, alaj ! they 
are momentary : they are fragile: they 
depend upon the winds. 

Before I wrote this,’! should, perhaps, 
have asked myself, have my readers ever 
heard an yEolus’s harp ? If they .have 
not, surely my rapture will appear ex¬ 


travagant, if not ridiculous. .Nay, if 
they even have heard it, there is a possi¬ 
bility it may not havea0ected them as it 

* t * 

does me: and then,,I shall appear stiU 
worse; for 1 have, already^! 
ed a pretty &c, 

I certainly would not qua^'])y|iij:h.a p?*'* 
son who shohli} fed no pleasure, fi'om 
hearing the tone% of an ^^olU8> harp, 

but 
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but I should doubt, very much, the sus¬ 
ceptibility of his character; as 1 should 
his who laid down Milton with indif¬ 
ference. 
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CHAP. XV. 

In proceeding to the metropolis we passed 
through Lancaster, as my uncle wished 
to pay a visit to Sir Frederick Congreve, 
who has an estate not far from ‘there. 
Of the topography of this place, I shall 
say not much. We visited the Castle, 
and I had the felicity of sitting in John 
of Guitul's chair, and as I sat there, many 
a thought of past times, of onr Edwards 
and Bolingbrokes came across my mind. 
The prison of this town deserves pai’ticn- 
lar commendation. It is established 
upon an excellent foundation, and is, 1 
believe, a practical illustration, as far as 
possible, of the ideas of Howard. It 
seems to afford every opporfunity for 
reformation during confinement, and to 
provide against that canker of the mind, 
idleness. Various tnodfgs (}f employment 
are instituted for the* confined; and, as 

• far 
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as it is consistent with justice, there 
aie suitable lewards for correct and mo¬ 
ral behaviour. As little room as is pos¬ 
sible, IS left for the operation of inacti¬ 
vity ; foi, it ib wisely considered, that 
he who has become vit lous fioin indo¬ 
lence, will scarcely refoim from the same 
cause. But, by gradually generating m 
the minds of criminals a lov ejan d iclish 
of industry, wre provide thenPwith the 
best security against the influx of \ice 
when they are again, sent forth into so¬ 
ciety. -Cleasure, under some modiflcaiion 
or other, is every one's ofajedt through 
life; and pleasure, when attained pro¬ 
duces contentment. He thei-efote, who 
learned to flnd pleasure in industry, 
and'feek content from the exercise of it, 
is, ^ odeet deprived of that restlessness of 
tvhii^ there vacancy produces and 
Hvldcli leads to crimes. It is, therefore, 
mimh to tie stflBhed that in every internal 
of ^ prison the flrst attention 
should he directed to a proper employ¬ 
ment 
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ment of the time of those that are 

confined; for, it is the surest corrective 

of present wickedness and the most ef- 
« 

factual safeguard against future de¬ 
pravity. 

My uncle was disappointed in not find¬ 
ing his friend at home. He had left Lanca¬ 
shire only the day before, for fidinbucgh, 
and from thence he meant to return to 
London. We continued, tlierefore, our 
journey, with an intention of admitting 
no more delays. I do not mean to enu* 


merate what., to whs, we passed through, 
nor how m^^emil^ they are a}^rt from 
each other. Kothing is more irksome than 
verbose descriptions of places; telling hbw 
many streets .they contain^ which way they,. 
run, wi»h what stone they are^ayed^hb#’. 
many cliurches and what is tho^elght of 
their steeples. Wer^ I to tri^jr^iroohd 
the habitable globe, these 
things I should fQr^t;^ rcine^^p^fe-*'- -■ 

I was expressing' my 

uncle one day as we»^ipre travelling 

. • l^long, 
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along, and I mentioned bow futile, some¬ 
times, the observations of tourists were : 
“made” continued I, “ evidently to add 
bulk to the volume, or because they could 
do no better.” 

“ Were I to travel,” said my uncle, 
“ my object would be to study man, and 
not, the proud edifices which his vanity 
has erected to hold, too often, a worthless 
being, and to cover, with its gaudy glare, 
the vices of its owner.” 

“ I have often marked with indigna- 
tioii” I replied, “ the childish precision 
with which travellers into the most inte¬ 
resting portions of the globe with regard 
to its moral aspect, have treasured up 
facts, which can be interesting only to 
him who has noted them, or to one who 
can'follow his steps and determine them 
ivrth his 'Own eyes. Pages arc filled to 
decide that, which, when decided, leaves 
the mind of the reader as vacant as before; 

r* 

zeal lights^ her torch to refute the idle 
hypotheses oPfhncy, and sits down con¬ 
tented 
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tented and exulting when she has shewn 
that here the land has gained upon the 
sea, and there, the sea has gained upon 
the land : that crossing this river at this 
place they were only two minutes, and, 
that if Mr. Such~a-one was two minutes 


and a half, he must have crossed it some¬ 
what higher up. Laborious research Ja- 
vishes the precious hours of life in en¬ 
deavouring to illuminate that which is 
doomed to remain in perpetual obscu¬ 
rity ; and, when it has arranged the same 
data in anew order,triumphs, and won- 
ders by wha^’fatality the world never dis¬ 
covered it befoi'e. Such. ‘ laboured no¬ 


things^ are contemptible.” 

“ But” replied my uncle, “ it requires, 
less of mind to write a diary of places and 
distances, of mountains and rivers, towns- 
and villages, and to ra]j:e up the dust and 
rubbish of antiquity, than to carjrj^’ die 
spirit of investigation Into the forms of 
existence, and their eyar-vatyttig'' Co¬ 
lours: the former are etilLlife and wait 


inspection: 
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inspection ; but the latter, require to be 
sei/ed with a happy dexterity and a native 
acumen, which few possess. For my 
own part, I estimate, as of subordinate 
importance, every thing in travels which 
does not relate to man under some one or 
other of his modifications. 1 care, little, 
for the diiection of mountains and the 
rapidity of rivers ; I am indifferent as to 
what winds prevail, or how high or how 
low the thermometer may be • these fill 
the head, but they leave the heart vacant. 
I know that these are esteetnedt by many, 
as important topics of iatestigation ; 1 
know also, that in some respects they are 
important, and a traveller is read with avi« 
dity wito determines the height of an ele- 
^ irotihQ or the breadth of si lake. 1 do not 
wish to degrade them fVom their rank.^* 

** Perhaps indjeed/' replied Sophia, 
** We ought to suspect ourselves of error 
wlten we can find no charms in that 
wMhli delights mankiafl in general.” 

“ *Why, yes,**" I ad^ed, when the 
poncurrmt opinion of the million runs 

counter 
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counter to the notions of an individual, 
it is a more liberal and a more modest 


presumption, that the world is right, and 
that he is wrong. But, though we may 
believe ourselves to be in error, we ought 
not to renounce what may be error with¬ 
out the s^mn conviction of our minds. 
This,^^ tStinued I, turning to my un¬ 
cle, “ was a lesson constantly inculcated 
to me by my dear father, and I was in¬ 
structed to become the architect of my 
own opinions. Those opinions, though 
often eii^neous, and though rashly form- 
ed, I was ne^er called upon to renounce 
with an unconvinced judgement. And, 
by this rule, shall all my future life be 
guided. “ ‘Mistake me not,“. added I, 
smiling, “ for an obstinate, .self-willed 


heretic. I am open to reason ; and, when 
any one shews me, by a calm and Jd^libe- 
rate process of ratiocination, -thaife a pre¬ 
sent notion is really^fbng; and^ wh^m 
I feel my mind assent tOi4.tbe'^F<:S*!aitd 
truth of the. ar^tinents 4^d, then, I 

• would 
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would as easily discard that notion as t 
would divest myself of a garment. 
More I cannot do : more, no one ought 
to do. It is servile humility (unless a 
radical defect of mind renders us incapa¬ 
ble of resolving independently) to pin 
our faith down upon the ijjjM diosit of 
another; to receive opinions yji|hout ex¬ 
amination, and to maintain them without 
conviction.^* 

“ In such a case” replied my uncle, 
“ the very reasons which a man might use 
in support of his opinion would not be his 
own but those of his master; conse¬ 
quently, he must be a mere vane that 
moves at the mercy of the winds.” 

‘‘ Exactly so’* I answered. “ No, let 
us be answerable for our oton sins. Whe¬ 
ther we reap the reward of virtue, or 
whether we srnar^ beneath the punish¬ 
ment of vice, lc.t us feel the noble con¬ 
sciousness that our<smiles or tears flow 

' I 

from ourselvest'and,'that no foreign hand 
has laid the compost on .whence they 
• spring. 
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spring. In the former event, the heart 

denies its own gladness when mixed with 

tlic galling recollection that the garland 
« 

we wear ought to deck another’s brow: 
and we tremble, lest the despoiled sufferer 
should claim his right. In the latter, 
indignation swells the breast, to reflect 
that opprobrium points her finger.at 
us for those errors which we have in¬ 
herited from another: that we wear the 
badge of infamy, the insignia of disgrace 
for another; while shame forbids us to 
disclose our humiliation lest insult and 
mockery pursue the coward whose soul 
was so debased that it assumed the 
shameful liv ^ pbf vice, Without even the 
poor palliative of having acted from its 
own suggestions. Independence of 
thought is the fiist spring of virtuous 
action: and he, who has it not passes un¬ 
distinguished among the crowd, a nega¬ 
tive being loved rfor Jtated, esteemed nor 
feared by any. Nor, js 4te to be trusted 
in any important event; for, on his re- 

. solves 
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solves no I'diancc is to be placed. To d.^}^ 
be is the machine of this man; to-mor¬ 
row of another ; wound up at will ; and 
the most dextrous artist generally suc¬ 
ceeds best in applying his energies. 
Even while I draw the character, I feel 
a sentiment of indignation take pos¬ 
session of me. It is recorded of Cy¬ 
rus the younger, that he took a pride 
in shewing to Lysander the Lacede¬ 
monian, who visited him at Sardis, 
the trees which he had planted, and the 
walks which he had laid out: a striking 
contrast to his usual occupations. Even 
so, may it be my boa sLc^t hat 1 have 
reared the plants of my c^Kmind : and,"* 
though by unskilful managpn^nt 1 have 
suffered weeds to creep in among those 
of better growth, yet, who will not envy 
me'if I can say, This is the labour of 
*.my own hands: .here 1 planted, and 
‘here I watered; here I watched the 
* tender blossom untoldi,ng its beauties, 

‘ and there the sturdy tree hardening into 
‘ strength; here I fenced the sprouting 

‘ scion 
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‘ scion that it might flourish undisturbed, 

‘ and here I twined the creeping tendrils 
‘ that mutually supported each other: 

‘ here, I rooted up the weed that gave, 

* nor ornament nor use.’ And if I can 
do all this, how ought I to revere the 
memory of my father to whom I owe the 
pow'er,” 

T perceived that my uncle and Sophia 
were smiling at the warmth with which 
1 had delivered myself, and after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, Sir James I'eplied, “ What 
a difHcult task it is, my niece, when we 
begin talking of ourselves to talk mo¬ 
derately. Your enthusiasm has been nou¬ 
rished in its parent soil of solitude, and 
as your opinions have never been brought 
into contact with the aictual prejudices 
and customs of society, they have, to you, 
all the importance of' principles. Nay: 1 
do not deny tbat llrey ought to have; 
and, if wishing c^uld effect it, 1 should 
rejoice to behold such a state of things ’ 
2-A as 
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as would permit to you the full exer¬ 
cise of. your peculiar notions/^ 

“ My cousin,” said Sophia archly, 
“ will certainly be the founder of another 
Ba^ Bleu society at which she will pre¬ 
side with the authority of a dictator.’^ 

“ Perhaps, said I,” with a little resent¬ 
ment, I ought to establish an Autological 
Club in which, all should have the li¬ 
berty of praising themselves. It may be, 
that I am better fitted to preside over 
such a society.” 

“ Nay,” replied ray uncle, “ you must 
not be offended at the sincerity of my 
language. I did not mean to con¬ 
demn the warmth with which you spoke 
of,yourself, for I think it laudable: it 
shews, at least, a consciousness of what 
ought to be done, and bespeaks a mind 
prepared to accomplisJi it to the utmost. 
I always look upon egotism, in virtuous 
resolutions, as a sign af a generous and 
good soil in ^hich those resolutions are 

likely 
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likely t© flourish. But come: let us 
drop the subject, and revert to what 
preceded it, in which I do entirely co¬ 
incide with you.’^ 

I smiled at this benevolent eflbrt to 
remove the transient displeasure fi'om 
my mind, which had arisen, too hastily, 
perhaps, and I added, that the epiniou 
which 1 had expressed with regard to 
travels was one that I had always main¬ 
tained, since I possessed the power of 
thinking; though 1 know not, I con¬ 
tinued, looking significantly at my uncle, 
whether you will consider it as a iseed 
or a JloTcer. “ Man,” added I, “as he 
is modified by climate, customs, man¬ 
ners, laws, and institutions, is the noblest, 
at\d the only adequate object of human 
contemplation. It is a picture which, 
in all its lights aqd shades, preserves a 
powerful hold over our aflfections. Who 
is there that uom not love to trace the 
operations of the human intellect under 
all those, pre-disposing circumstances J 
9^-3 • To 
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To observe, that where virtue, truth, 
and liberty erect their standard, there 
arts, science, knowledge, polislied life, 
ascend, in gradual progress, to their 
highest; that where superstition un¬ 
furls her bloody flag, there nations 
crouch beneath self-created terrors, and 
seek to propitiate a ruthless deity 
by horrid rites. Here, to behold 
the mild spirit of Christianity, like 
a fond mother, gathering her offspring 
in her arms, and teacliing them how 
they may be blessed: there, the iron 
I'od of despotism reared o’er a prostrate 
kingdom, and man’s godlike image sunk 
in the sordid gulph of baseness and 
humility: one bloated being, mad with 
power, and swelled with insolence, 
issuing forth his bloody mandates, while 
thousands of his fellojw creatures, men, 
with forms erect, souls of aethereal mould 

icn sublimed to 
highest decds^ beneath a kinder fate, 
bending to his sway, and not a hand 

among 


which, might have b 
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among them that dares avenge their suf¬ 
ferings. Who is there that can mark, 
unmoved, the various forms of life from 
the finished gentleman of European courts 
to the naked savage issuing from the 
woods to seek his prey? Who can re¬ 
flect, without emotion, without astonish¬ 
ment and awe, upon the vast spJicc be¬ 
tween the “ rude Indian’s untutored 
mind” and the ethereal temper of a 
JMilton’s or a Shakspeare’s soul? and 
while he I’eflects, who would not wish 
to investigate the causes? Yes, every 
one does, every one must; and these 
causes are to be looked for, not in the 
admeasurement of natural objects; not 
in the tides and currents of the sea, the 
indentures of the coasts, or the direction 
of the strata; they are to-be sought for 
in the works of man himself: in his 
institutions, in his laws; in his polity, 
his manners,* and his customs; in' his 
sports and in hfs duties; in his religioil, 
in his rewards, and in his punishments; 
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in every thing, in fact, which forms his 
moral growth and stamps the character 
upon his mind which distinguishes him 
from the rest of his species. Such 
travellers, therefore, as enable me to 
penetrate these sources; to assemble be¬ 
fore me these varieties; to observe these 
effects; such travellers I regard as the 
most valuable, for they teach me maxims 
of wisdom which are of eternal import¬ 
ance: they lay open to me the structure 
of my fellow-creatures as heirs, of im¬ 
mortality; in my heart, I embrace them 
as my brethren, and I admire the pro¬ 
tecting goodness of that providence who 
has, so admirably, formed for his crea- 
turcs that physical adaptation of things 
which leaves them nothing to desire but 
the Self-created wants of a corrupted and 
artificial nature.” 

r 

“ There is also,” said my uncle, 
“ another kind of travels which I read 
with peculiar pleasure. I mean those 
which relate to countries once. famous, 

• but 
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but now no more so; and which enable 
us to contrast what has been with 
what is. Such are those which describe 
modern Turkey, Egypt, and Italy. Here 
the mind has a vast field. It not onl}*^ 
contemplates modern degeneracy, but 
Compares it, on the very spot, with rn- 
cient valour, dignity, and genernsiiy. 
Here, too, the lesson is instructi^'e; and 
the convlclion of the perishable natore 
of all human grandeur, is forced upon 
the heart with tenfold force. .The man 
who can think of ancient Athens, Lace- ' 
demon, Memphis, Babylon, or Rome, 
and then, without a sigh, reflect upon 
what they now are, is lost to every great 
and generous feeling. I could sooner 
believe the thing most hostile to credulity 
that fancy ever fabled, than that that 
man should be capable of one single 
action which a heart, warm with noble 
principles, would acknowledge as its 
genuine ofFsprinIg.” 

As my uncle uttered these words, we 

entered 
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entered the metropolis. I looked from 
the carriage window and was astonished 
at the extent of buildings that spread 
before me; at the noise that assailed me, 
at the sight of such moving crowds, 
passing and repassing, and intent upon 
various objects. Some, perhaps, hasten- 
ing to the resort of pleasure, and some 
to an appointment of business: some in 
pursuit of vice, and some of virtue; some 
flying from calamity, and some meeting 
it; some happy, and some miserable; 
some thinking of to-morrow’s joys, and 
some shrinking from the anticipation 
of its evils: some 

To undo, and some to be undone. 

Splendour and wretcliedness, mirth 
and sorrow, health and disease, vigour 
and decrepitude, thought and folly, 
wealth and poverty. Industry and indo¬ 
lence, labour and ease, contentment and 
beggary, were, here, all contrasted with 
each other. They passed, in rapid sue- 

cession, 
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cession, before me. I was, for a time, 
bewildered in the tumult of surprise: 
but, afterwards, I sunk into meditation. 

■ And, will not the day also comeme- 
thought, when, like those cities that have 
been enumerated, this, too shall pass away ? 
The traveller shall stand upon the banks 
of the"Thames, and look upon the mighty 
desolation, and ask, where are the crowded 


streets of the emporium of the world ? 
Where are its mansions of opulence, and 
its palaces of splendour ? Where are its 
squares, and gardens, and its walks of 
pleasure ? Where are its monuments of 
art, its stores of wisdom, and its edifices? 
Where are its lofty natives, who proudly 
stretched their empire over distant woi'lds, 
and bade unknown regions receive their 


laws, their language, and dominion? 
Where arc its legislators, its warriors, 
and its poets ? W here are its navies that 
ruled, with absolute sway, the seas of 
the globe ? As t'he fierce north wind 
scatters the congregated clouds of Ilea- 




ven,. 
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ven, even so has ruin swept before it the 
pride and glory of the empire: scattered 
in the dust, lies the mighty wreck, a 
monumen*^ of wisdom and a solemn lesson 
to man’s ambition. Ma^- not these per¬ 
haps be the thoughts, in times to come, 
of an Indian or an African moralist, 
whose sublime curiosity may have led 
him from his native shores to explore 
the fallen grandeur of England } This is 
hot visionary. The descendants of those 
painted aborigines of Britain, whom the 
Roman conqueror subdued, have paused 
and sighed among the ruins of the 
Capitol! 
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CHAP. XVI. 

For some time after my arrival in Lon¬ 
don, my hours were employed in view¬ 
ing those things which a strangqjr is 
generally expected to view. Day passed 
after day in grateful succession: my 
mind was occupied with endless novelty; 
L had so much to see, that 1 had scarcely 
leisure to think. It is a pleasing state 
of existence to be able to look for¬ 
ward to an unbroken series of untried 
delights. Could life be always such, we 
should never think of death, for there 
would be no intervals of reflection; and," 
we should, also, destroy the performance 
of those duties without which the system 
of social life could not be upheld. But, 
as a casual mode bf being, as a temporary 
transition from the* monotony of stated 

avocations, 
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avocjftions, it may be cherished with 
blameless pleasure. 

I had not, how'ever, been many weeks 
in London, before 1 was tempted to 
exclaim, in the energetic language of 
Cowper,— 


Oh! thou resort and mart of all the earth, 
Checquered with all complexions of mankind 
And spotted with all crimes: in whom I see 
Much that! love, and more that I admire. 

And all that I abhor ; thou freckled fair. 

That i^scst and yet shock*st me, I can laugh 
And I can weep, can hoj^e and can despond, 
Feel wrath and pity, when I think on thee ! 

Ten righteous would have savM a city once, 

And thou hast many righteous. Well for thee— 
That salt preserves thee; more corrupted else. 
And therefore more obnoxious, at this hour. 
Than Sodom in her day had power to be. 

For whom God heard his Abr’am plead in vain. 


It is, indeed, a melancholy spectacle 
to behold the vices of a metropolis; and 
to me they appeared' more hideous, be¬ 


cause 
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f’tiu'-c I had been reared in the country, 
where, though pastoral simplicity is not 
to be found, yet certainly a greater 
purity of manners prevails. 1 will not 
pretend that villages arc the haunts of 
arcadian innocence and grace: this has 
always, perhaps, been fiction, for where 
men assemble together, human passions 
will be excited and produce analogous. 
consequences. The diffcreace is, that 
in towns, these passions are more fre* 
quenily and more intensely excited than 
they can be in the country; and, con¬ 
sequently, there must necessarily be a 
greater portion of evil committed by a 
hundred thousand individuals associated 
together, than by a thousand. It is thisL 
preference only, that I detnand for, the 
country; a preference which is.founded- 
merely upon local circumstance. Tp me, 
therefore, every day presented scenes at 
which my mind rcccriled, and which sdon 
made me eager to return tojural quiet 
and rural innocence. 
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I M^as, of course, introduced to tlie rest 
of my uncle’s family, which consisted of 
two daughters, besides Sophia, the eldest 
ten years old, and one son, in his seventh 
year. I will not dissemble that I found 
them very susceptible of amendment; 
and I truly rejoiced when I saw my un¬ 
cle seriously commence a reformation 
upon the principles as laid down by my 
revered father, in that discourse which 
lias been narrated. 1 felt a sort of pious 
consolation in beholding the effects of 
his wisdom, even after that wisdom had 
ceased to act in his own person. The 
beneficial consequences were soon visi> 
blc, and the children gradually became 
interesting companions instead of offen¬ 
sive intruders. At first, indeed, they mur¬ 
mured a.t the new discipline; and, as 1 
was associated withemy uncle in the labour 
of introducing it, they considered me 
with very little go^d will. But, after 
awhile, apd when the right road had be¬ 
come as pleasant as the wrong, I quickly 
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grew upon their esteem and was admitted 
into their confidence. Of this privilege 
I availed myself in such a manner as con¬ 
duced to their benefit. I remembered 
the words of my uncle, after he had lis¬ 
tened to the impressive discourse of his 
brother, “ that he trusted when he next 
saw his children, he would find rfieir 
practice in such conformity to liis own 
precepts as would give him pleasure 
and I soothed myself with the hope, that 
perhaps my father might be a witness of 
my labours and bless them. 

My uncle did not solicit me much to 
go into society; and the exemption 
which I obtained for myself he conceded 
also to Sophia, not as a temporary fa¬ 
vour, which I was glad to see; but from 
a rising belief that neither her health 
nor her inclination Wias favorable fo it. 
I was gratified, however, in perceiving 
that what my cousin had told me of the 
company which assembled at.her father’s 
was not without truth. He frequently 

had 
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had parties at his table as left ilo-* 
thing to the mind to wish for. Among 
them were some of the most eminent of 
modern literary charactei’s, from whose 
conversation however, I seldom derived 
that complete satisfaction I expected: 
whether it was that I allowed myself to 
be filled with unreasonable hopes, or, 
that (as Addison cxjiressed it in re¬ 
ference to himself) though men of ge¬ 
nius can draw upon their banker for 
a hundred pounds, they seldom carry 
loose change about them. 

Among those who most frequently vi¬ 
sited at,my uncIe^s, was a Mr. Thomson, 
a Scotch gentleman, of considerable at¬ 
tainments and much native intellectual 
pow'er. But he had, what Franklin has 
considered as a national characteristic, a 
most voracious love of controversy. To 
dispute seemed to be the sole end of his 
existence ; and so indiscriminate was his 
appetite, t^t I once heard him main¬ 
tain, for half an hour, an argument with 
' • my 
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my uncle’s cook upon the ingredients 
of ati Oxford dumpling. The culinary 
champion was vanquished by a mere ir¬ 
ruption of words; but I could divine, 
from his countenance, that had he been 
acquainted with Hudibras, he would have 
consoled himself with the position that 

t 

He that*s convinc’d against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 

V 

Mr. Thomson was a stanch polemic. 
He was upon the scent for a lax argu¬ 
ment like a hound for the game. His eye 
glistened with delight when he could 
burst in upon discourse with a ‘ Sir, 
you’re wrong;’ then, hxinghimself in his 
chair, as if, like Antaeus, he drew strength 
from his position, crossing'his legs and 
knitting his brows, he would give vent 
to such a thundering cataract of decla* 
niatiorf, that tliose who were unaccustom¬ 
ed to his manner, ^d who happened to he 
the object of his attack, sat.aghast, wan¬ 
dering at what they had said. He seldom 
• ? B * permitted 
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permitted any one to reply ; but would 
check them with a No Sir, or a Pis/t! 
Sometimes, his company profited by his 
despotism, for he was not without 
knowledge or wit: but more frequently 
they suffered, for he seized upbn every 
thing, trifling or important, great or 
small, and thus perpetually interrupted 
the quiet stream of discourse. 

In this respect I could not but consider 
him as an incumbrance upon our society 
and often wished for his absence. Gene> 
rally speaking, I cannot but think a dis¬ 
putatious disposition a blemish in any 
character, even when balanced by strong 
and commanding virtues. It impedes 
the current of social intercourse and ren¬ 
ders it turbid and tumultuous ; it often 
destroys the means of knowledge, and 
superinduces a character which is neither 
amiable nor instructive. 

There are some particular evils fitted 

on our natures, which, in their head- 

* 

, strong current, may be productive of 

good; 
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good ; -as, the rash man, following the 
impulse of his fiery temper, may rescue 
another from destruction where a mo¬ 
ment’s pause would lead to irrevocable 
ruin: the miser, by accumulating his 
store, may only hoard up wealth for 
more generous hands to distribute as a 
general blessing: nay, even the fiJul pas¬ 
sion of revenge, (where it is known to 
exist) may elicit negative virtue by aw¬ 
ing into peace die turbulent and the vi¬ 
cious. But, this error of disputation 
appears to me to be a solitary, unfruitful 
vice, which suffers no plant to ffourish 
in its shade. It is the deadly Bohon 
Upas of domestic intercourse which 
fixes barrenness on all within its pesti¬ 
lential vapour. 1 know there are, who 
contend that it acts as a sort of stimulus 
-upon conversation, which is, otherwise, 
apt to become inert; and, that it often 
leads to pleasing and important results 
from the collision of diifesent minds. 

But I'doubt this much. At least, I 
9 B * have 
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have never seen these rcs.ults take place. 

«• 

On the contrary I have seen such as a 
wise man would be anxious to avoid. 
The times are past in which truth is to 
be sought in the calm contests of mind, 
if, indeed, they ever existed: the con¬ 
versation of modern society is an anoma¬ 
lous existence, subject to peculiar limi¬ 
tations and guided by certain forms with¬ 
out which, it would degenerate into mere 
trials of skill. In most cases, when two 
persons engage in intellectual conten¬ 
tion, they only terminate with their own 
opinions more strongly fixed; for, in 
the, course of the dcbiite, they are com¬ 
pelled to seek for reasons in support of 
the opinion they happen to maintain; 
and, whatever the opinion may be, it 
seldom happens that a man seeks in vain 
w hen pride and self, love set out upon 
the search. These reasons, therefore, 
which, perhaps, never" occurred to him 
before, appear as so many additional 
proofs that support his position,, what¬ 
ever 
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ever it may be ; and thus by opposition 
he gains strength, as a nation often re¬ 
covers its liberties when an attempt is 
made to wrest their last vestige from its 
hands. 

Our connexions in society are frail 
enough, and, it is to be lamented,that we 
strive t,o increase their insecurity. Yet, 
how many arts we put in practice which 
have this decided tendency ; which, im¬ 
perceptibly, sap their foundations, and, 
at the same time, undermine our own 
peace. 

Among these arts, intellectual conten¬ 
tion is not the least fatal, though, from 
it'social appearance, it is more likely to 
decoy the victim into its snares. Re¬ 
peated observation has convinced me of 
what I say, and therefore I consider it as 
a formidable enemy whose attacks should 
be guarded against with more than ordi¬ 
nary vigilance. • Many, who are aware 
of this, are, notwithstafiding, incapa¬ 
ble of withstanding its potency; for 

rather 
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rather - than their retention should be 
deemed incapacity, or, rather than lie 
under the imputation of inferiority they 
have engaged with all the warmth of 
professed polemics. 

I speak not here of that flow of dis¬ 
course between friends, where thought 

A 

illustrates thought, where ideas coalesce, 
expand, and float along the tide of 
conversation in harmony and peace; 
where it is an interchange of knowledge; 
where, if emulation enteral all, it appears 
only in an anxious wish to receive and 
participate each other’s feelings; to 
prolong the smile of pleasure, and 
to extend the communication of sym¬ 
pathy. This is a noble, a dignified, 
an enviable use of our faculties ; it is ati 
extension of our moral nature, by which 
the feelings of the heart, relaxed, from in¬ 
activity, resume their wonted tone, and 
by which they are made to yield most 
delightful vibrations to the kindling bo¬ 
som. It enlarges the sphere of human 

affection; 
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affection; it multiplies our points of 
contact with our fellow«creatures. But 
.this ennobling, this consolatory applica* 
tion of our intellectual faculties, is prac* 
tised by few. Too often discourse dege* 
Derates into vile, colloquial altercation, 
where contention is disgraceful, and vie* 
tory humiliating. It assumes the form 
of warfare, and with it, all the evils at* 
tendant upon contests of mind. 1 am 
persuaded that no friendship is invulne* 
rable to repeated attacks of this kind. 
Men may talk about candour^ ardour for 
knowledge, zeal for trutii, abhorrence of 
error, and all the ordinary palliations .by 
which we extenuate our defeat or vindi* 
cate our attack; but humiliation to an 
ardent, to a generous, to a feeling mind, 
must always be a painful sentiment. 
Whatever degrades* us in our own eyes, 
while it diminishes our internal satisfac* 
tion, increases oqf hatred of the cause of 
that diminution* This is natural; no 


man 
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man willingly regards himself as the irh' 
mediate occasion of the unfavorable events 
of life; self-love impels us to look abroad 
for some extraneous operating principle, 
however remote, on which we can fasten 
those results which, in a majority of 
cases, flow directly from ourselves; and 
our resentment is in proportion to the 
acrimony of our feelings. 

As menial excellence is valued above 
corporeal, we naturally cling with fond¬ 
ness to that which will distinguish uS 
most prominently. Who can patiently 
endure defeat in argument, if he have been 
warmly interested in its progress and 
support ? and defeat there must be on 
one side, either real or imputed, whert 
victory is contended for on both. Where 
is the man, of keen sensibility, who re¬ 
flects, without painful emotions, upon the 
circumstances of a discourse, in which 
irresistible conviction, perhaps, has com¬ 
pelled him, tacitly, to acknowledge hid 

inferiority j 
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Inferiority ? Who can vail his head to 
exalting victory, and not smart beneath 
. the yoke of subjugation. 

Nqr are these the only evils. In the 
warmth of debate, in moments when the 
mind is intent upon an individual object; 
goaded by opposition, incensed with 
difficulties, harrassed with exertion, in 
such moments, who shall be secure that 
no expression escape him, no taunt, no' 
contemptuous insinuation, which mayf 
alienate, insensibly, the warmest friend¬ 
ship ? They are uttered in warmth, but 
they arc meditated in solitude and si¬ 
lence ; they are investigated ; they are 
applied; they infect the sources of kind< 
ness; they spread a torpid coldness over 
the heart which indurates it.against new. 
impressions, and sullies those already ex¬ 
isting. Subsequent, repetition's aggravate 
the evil: it usurps entire possession ; it 
reigns in melaaeholy, desolating soli¬ 
tude ! . * 

There is another evU which I am in- 

' dined 
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dined to consider as attendant upon this 
perversion of intellectual powers. It 
has a strong tendency' to generate false* 
hood. An ardent polemic, anxious for 
victory, (and indignant at the thought 
of defeat) is often tempted to take the 
shortest way to it. 

It seems necessary to establish one 
distinction here. Discourse may be inr 
structive without opposition. It is not 
to be supposed, that in the formation of 
friendship, two minds shall be so exactly 
conformable, that each shall be the 
counterpart of the other, The Roman 
historian indeed, has said, idem velh et 
idem mile, ea<detmm Jirma amicitia esti 
but this is a- ^tate rather to be wished 
for, than known to exist. There will, 
and must be, intellectual diversity, ‘and, 
conseq^uently,room formutual elucidation 
and instruction, But this elucidation 
and instruction, may take place without 
the parade of .learning and superiority} 
Vithouf the offensive anxiety to contend 

whatever 
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whatever is said. They may flow in the 
even channel of preceptive wisdom, 
smooth, full and majestic, not roaring in 
tremendous cataracts which confound the 
looker on. 

The mind which is disturbed by the 
irritation of argument is but little quali* 
fied to receive the calm dicates of instruc¬ 
tion : they are thrown into an eddying 
whirlpool, which convolves them for a 
moment, and then they sink for ever. 
Ye who are, ye who hope to be, a 
friend, abstain from disputation: it is a 
rancorous disease which will gradually 
corrupt the sources of your felicity : and 
though it may not drive you to open 
enmity, it will assuredly leave you cold,, 
suspicious and malign, ' ■ 
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CHAP. XVII. 

A PERFECT contrast to the character of 

Mr. Thomson, was that of Mr. Vaughan, 

/ 

a gentleman of small fortune, and one of 
the most intimate friends my uncle 
had.* He was a young man, of no very 
pleasing exterior, and wholly without the 
foppery of politeness. Flis knowledge 
was extensive, and his colloquial powers 
eminent. He had the art of communica¬ 
tion without pomp ; he told what he had 
to tell with the ease of one whose mind, 
being richly stored, unburthens its pro-^ 
duce without labour. In conversation 
he often entered the lists with Mr. Thom¬ 
son, and vanquished him, sometimes, by 
the cool and jrresistible force of simple 
argument. It was highly amusing to be¬ 
hold the latter (whose vehemence of dis¬ 
putation hurried hini forwards without 
reflection), caught in his own toils, and 
striving in vain, to break through them. 

’ When 
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When Mr. Vaughan had once detected 
him in any fallacy, he was sure to hold 
him to it till he renounced it: all his 
doublings and prevarications availed no¬ 
thing. It was impossible to irritate his 
mind by controversy. If he was wrong, 
he calmly assented to his error when it 
was discovered to him. If he was right, 
no sophistry or collusion could bewilder 
him. The vast stores of his knowledge 
were always ready for use: and, uniting 
a very retentive memory to quick powers 
of combination, he was enabled to diver¬ 
sify his discourse in such a manner as de¬ 
lighted while it instructed^ Those who 
knew little were not made sensible of 
their ignorance by any repulsive mode 
that he had of informing them; those 
who knew much, were pleased in having 
their memory quickened by his discourse. 
He fully understood and practised the 
m<txim of the poetf 

Men must be taught as tho’ you taught them not; 

And things-unknown propoiM as things forgotp 

Where 
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Where there is dignity of mind thei'o 
cannot be frivolity of character. Mr. 
Vaughan had the former, and was wholly 
exempt from the latter. Towards my 
own sex, his manners were far removed 
from that exuberant devotion which is a 
compound of deception, meanness, and 
imbecilit 3 \ If a lady dropped her glove, 
he exhibited no agonies till it was restor¬ 
ed to her, nor did he rush, with impetuo¬ 
sity, to the spot that he might be the 
happy individual who was to perform 
that duty. He believed a lady to be gift¬ 
ed with powers adequate to the task. If 
he walked out with a female, he avoided^ 
carrying her parasol for her, either over 
her head, or under his own arm: to this 
labour also, he thought her equal. He 
always declined the distinction of attend¬ 
ing them to a mercer’s, a milliner’s, or a 
linen draper’s; and for all these offences, 
(great ones they undoubtedly are in the 
eyes of many), I have heard him severely 
censured* For my own part, I consi¬ 
dered 
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derecl them as evidences of a mind and 
character compounded of something more 
dignified than what is essential to the 
composition of a lady^s man, as such ani> 
mals are emphatically called. When, 
however, 1 behold the one sex offer, and 
the other receive, such unmeaning aN 
tentions, such vapid courtesies, I -know 
not on which my contempt should fall 
most heavily. It is difficult to decide 
which is the most abject, the fool wliQ 
pleases, or the fool who is pleased. Yet, I 
think, were 1 to see a monkey and a man 
exchanging compliments, 1 should prefer 
the monkey. 

Mr. Vaughan was a man of great 
kindness, and he never shrunk from the 
performance of the active duties of cha¬ 
rity. He has, more than once, apologised 
for not keeping his.appointment, by as¬ 
signing, as a reason, a visit to some dis¬ 
tressed or unfortunate being whom he 
thought he might relieve l^y his purse, 
or consolc’with his counsel. Yet, he did 
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not \^il]lngly speak of these actions: in* 
deed, never, unless when the perform¬ 
ance of them had impeded some other 
duty, and he was compelled to disclose 
the one in vindication of the other. He 
preferred truth to opinion. 

His notions of morality were enlarged 
and liheral. They were drawn from no 
sect, nor founded upon single doctrines. 
They were derived from man himself; 
they were built upon the simple duties 
of life. When he has beeri led to dis- 

• I 

close them, in speaking of the actions of 
others, I was often delighted to find, in 
what great conformity they were with 
those of my departed father. 

Of the company that used to assemble 
at myuncle’s house, Mr. Vaughan was a 
frequent, and always a welcome member. 
The suavity of his manners, the extent 
of his acquirements, and the virtues of his 
heart, rendered him dqar to all who knew 
him, though, for want of that specious 
affability, that superficial poUsh, which 

belong 
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belong to a fashionahlc man, he did not 
immediately excite esteem. He was natu¬ 
rally diffident; and sometimes, if tlie 
company were strange to him, or if the 
discourse was uninteresting, he Vronld 
preserve an unbroken silence. This, by 
some, was accounted pride; by others, it 
was thought to result from a conscious¬ 
ness of his own imbecility. These de¬ 
fects, if such they may be called, operat¬ 
ed against him in a first interview. 

I remember he came, one evening, much 
after the time that he was expected. 
When he entered the icoom 1 could per¬ 
ceive, by his countenance, that some¬ 
thing unpleasant had occurred to him. 
There were present, Mr. Thomson^ a 
Captain Tornington, Sir William Stan¬ 
ley, my uncle, and Sophia. My uncle^ 
who noticed the disordered appearance 
of his friend,, asked if any thing had 
happened. , 

“ You know Mr.Tho^ntOI*^” replied he. 

“ Yes, very well.’* 

P p 


He 
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“ He has shot himself. I have just 
left his wife in a most afflicting situa¬ 
tion.” 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed my un¬ 
cle, “ you alarm and surprise me. What 
can have been the cause ?” 

“ Nothing but madness, I should ima- 
gine,” observed Sir William Stanley, 
“ could make any man do that.” 

“ It was the madness of guilt,” replied 
Mr. Vaughan. 

“Of guilt!” rejoined my uncle in a 
tone of surprise. 

“ Yes. You are not unacquainted 
with the vice that governed him: I mean 
gambling. He remained out all last night, 
at a noted house in St. James’s-strect: 
returned home at ten o’clock this morn¬ 
ing ; and without entering the drawing¬ 
room, where he knew‘Mrs. Thornton and 
the family were at breakfast, he went 
into his dressing-closet and discharged 
a pistol at his head. The report 
alarmed the house; but when they reach¬ 
ed 
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e<l the spot, he was dead. The cause of 
the fatal deed was known, from a paper 
which they found in his pocket-book, 
being a contract by which all his estates 
were mortgaged to the villain who had 
despoiled him on the preceding night.” 

“ Being thus circumstanced,” Replied- 
Mr. Thompson,” it is no wonder he shot 
himself. Tlie crime is his alone, and so 
will be the punishment.” 

“ The crimp is his alone,*^ answered 
Mr. Vaughan with astonishment. “ Is 
there no crime in abandoning a helpless 
wife and family to utter ruin ?” 

“ Why, yes,” n’joincd Mr. Thomson, 
‘‘ tliere is a crime in that to be sure. But^ 
at the moment of his committing the rash 
act, it was not in his power to prevent 
•that evil. 1 speak only of the crime of 
suicide.” 

“ You wish the^ to consider the critne 
without looking to the causes or the con¬ 
sequences.. But, you should remember 
tliat all crimes are aggravated-orpalliated 
9 c 2 bv 
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by their causes and by their conse-* 

^ • 

quences; and consequently, if we not 
only commit the crime, but create the 
cause, our guilt is greater in proportion^ 
“ Do you then think suicide a crime?’* 
asked Sir William Stanley. 

Without referring to religion,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Vaughan, “ I will answer 
your question by another* Is there any 
man, so insulated from his fellow-crea¬ 
tures, as to be wholly unconnected with 
them in any respect whatsoever? If 
such a contradiction could exist, self- 
murder might admit of palliation perhaps. 
Biit as this contradiction cannot exist, as 
every mart is connected with other hu- 
man beings in some relation or other; as 
he has duties to perform ; and as his neg¬ 
lect of those duties would not be a vii*- 
tue, it is impossible that it can be other¬ 
wise than ^ crime, to do^that which ren- 

t 

ders this neglect inevitable and eternal. 
If too there ih a general chain of being, 
and cveiiy man, when he is born into the 

world, 
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world, is born into it for the performance 
of certain actions, necessary, it may be, 
to the universal system of existence, how 
can he snap that chain asunder without 
being criminal ? The disorder which 
may be occasioned in the plan of crea¬ 
tion by the premature destruction of one 
of its parts, may be great, though not- 
known to us, because a finite intellect 
cannot comprehend an infinite design: 
and the miseries which we endure may 
be a necessary part of the whole. No 
one, in my opinion, can defend self- 
murder, who admits the existence of a 
deity and his attributes. Human wis¬ 
dom, as derived from human actions, 
will serve us here. We admit that the 
Almighty has placed us in this world for 
purposes, of which part is known to us, 
and part is concealed. It is allowed that 
we are his creatures; and it is known 
that he has assigned a particular liinitar 
tion, an appointed period, in which we 
rhftU be called away from the discharge of 

thoao• 
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those functions which are allotted to us 
here. This period is natural death, as aris-« 
ing from physical or other causes, pro¬ 
duced by God. Let us now imagine that 
a man hires a servant to do certain work, 
and that a contract is entered into between 
the master and this servant, that a certain 
time shall elapse before the latter shall be 
at liberty to renounce his office- 

“ Aye,’* interrupted Mr. Thomson, 
“ but the case is not’in point. There is 
no contract between man and the Al¬ 
mighty.” 

“•.There certainly is a virtual contract,” 
replied Mr. Vaughan, “ between the cre¬ 
ator and the created, and a contract of 
fer greater obligation and of higher im¬ 
port, than any that can take place be¬ 
tween man and man. The efficacy of 
this contract is admitted as often as we 

I 

admit the attributes of God; and he who 
does hot admit these atti^ibutes has no 
right to be considered as’a rational being. 
The case, therefore, as 1 stated it, though 

• ‘ comparing 
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* comparing great things , with small,* 
appears to me to be sufficiently analogous, 
for my purpose. The company, I dare 
say, can anticipate what will be my ap¬ 
plication. It will not, surely, be said 
that this servant, having made this con¬ 
tract, has a right to abrogate it by his 
own act; for, to a condition >\hich is 
established by two persons, it is requisite 
that the same two (or some other two 
invested with adequate powers by the 
original parties) .should concur to its re¬ 
peal. It is evident, also, that much in¬ 
convenience, and perhaps injury, would 
result' to the master by tlie desertion of 
tlic. servant »** ■ 

“ But you forget,’* replied Mr. Thom¬ 
son, ** that the servant might consider 
ill treatment as a sufficient plea for anul- 
ling the contract.” 

By that, you mean to insinuate, that 
the misfortuAes. of life, as proceeding 
from the Author of all, are analogous 
to ill treatment from the master io the 

servant. 
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servant.' But here the comparison will 
not hold. Actions between man and 
man, are known to be good or bad, by 
their immediate eiFects. If one man 
strike atmther and fracture a limb; or if 
he deprives him of food, of clothing, or 
abridges him in any of his comforts, 
such actions are acknowledged and felt 
to be wrong because they are injurious, 
and because we have ho reason to expect 
ultimate bene&t, or to attribute, to the 
perpetrator., other motives than such as 
are bad. But, in all that proceeds^firom 
God, we may without offence to reason, 
and we ought, in the conviction of our 
own ignorance, to believe that perfect 
wisdotn and justice are the motives; 
that nothing can be wrong in reference 
to him, and that, consequently, none of 
his dispensations can be considered aS' a 
justification of our destroying that tacit 
covenant which we enter into. These 

» * I 

reasonings, which have‘for their foun¬ 
dation no other basis than that of nature, 

* have> 
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have, 1 confess, always appeared to me 
sufficiently cogent to overthrow the 
flimsy sophistry which some have urged 
in support of the propriety of suicide. 
But, beyond these, there is a positive 
inhibition from the mouth of God him> 
self; at least 1 shall always think so, till 
lean be convinced that the flfth.oom- 
mandment of the decalogue is meant to 
apply only to the destruction of others; 
and, were I tempted to commit so mad 
and guilty a deed, 1 hope I should rather 
exclaim with Shakspeare,<~ 

Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak. hand« 

“ I am wholly of your opinion,”, re¬ 
plied my uncle, and 1' have always 
considered suicide as an act which is 
warranted neither by nature nor by re¬ 
ligion.” • 

“ It is a -favqurite doctrine with its 
qbettors,” said Mr. Vaughan, “ to con¬ 
sider 
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aider life as an intended blessing, and 
as a stale into which they have been 
forced. They then' argue, that if the 
blessing be withdrawn, and if that state 
into which they have been forced be ren¬ 
dered insupportable from, calamity, 
there is no reason why they should con- 
tinuejt. But there is so mvich impiety 
in this, that it deserves no refutation.” 

“ Nay,” added ■ Captain Tornington, 
“ they even go so far as to maintain that 
Providence never meant his creatures to 
be unhappy; and that, when they be¬ 
come so, it is an acceptable act to the deity 
to avoid it by voluntary death.” 

“ That,” said my uncle, “ arises from 
a very common fallacy. Men are apt to 
regard only single attributes of the Al¬ 
mighty. They consider his mercy, but 
forget his justice; and infinite mercy, 
they think, cannot cause misery.” 

“ And they think .rightly,” rejoined 
Mr. Thomson, in a triumphant tone. 

The perversions of our reason are so 

numerous,” 
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numerous,” said Mr. Vaughan, “ and so- 
easy, that when a man is resolved to 
cavil, what is there that cannot be dis¬ 
puted ? The plainest duties of life may 
be obscured by misrepresentation. But 
he who seeks for truth with a mind wil¬ 
ling to find it, and a heart, humble 
enough to hear its voice, will nev§r seek 
in vain. The pride, of reason is a fi'uit- 
ful source of error, inconsistency, and 
giiilt. I pity those, whose minds are 
like a sieve, that lets through the grains 
of gold, and keeps only the chaff. And 
there is nothing more easy than this sort 
of opposition to truth; for. 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow. 

He who would seek for pearls must dive below.” 

. ^ * • 

1 listened, with deep attention, to this 
discourse. I did not offer any obser¬ 
vations of my own, for I- prefetred the 
pleasure of inl^truction; and,- indeed, 
the opinions of Mr. Vaughan so exactly 
cotifcidetl, with my Q^n, that I saw no. 

. room 
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room for remarks. Mr. Thomson rather 
shunned the contest this evening; for, 
he had very recently experienced the 
superior acumen of Mr. Vaughan^s 
mind. 

After a short pause, my uncle reverted 
to the.cause of the late discussion, and 
lamented the fatal catastrophe which 
would cause such severe affliction to 
Mrs. Thornton. 

“ I am inclined to believe,** said Mr. 
Vaughan, “ that it ^yill be in my power 
to save her from the worst part of <he 
calamity, the loss of the family estate. 
Upon looking over the infamous con« 
tract, 1 discovered in it a defect which 
destroys its validity: and the wretch in 
whose favour it was made, will not dare 
to bring ^ his claim into a court of 
justice.’* 

“ Pray,** said Captain Tornington, “do 
you consider such a proceeding as strict* 
lyjust?** ^ 

“ Certainly,** replied Mr. Vaughan \ 

'‘no 
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no compact, which is founded upon 
injustice, ought to be considered as bind'* 
ing; and even if it be said, that, as a 
debt of honour, Mr. Thornton, if living, 
would be bound hy honor (falsely so 
called) to discharge it, the same obli¬ 
gation cannot be imposed upon me. 1 
should scarcely think myself bound to 
perform a promise extorted from me by 
a highwayman with a pistol at my 
breast. 

** Eiise would recant 

Vows made in pun as violent and void. 

“ But you will not,” said Captain 
Tornington, “ compare a highwayman 
with a gentleman who plays.” 

“ If I were,'’ replied Mr. Vaughan, 

the insult would be offered to the 
highwayman. Butwheip you speak of a 
gentleman and .mean a gambler^ 1 am 
at a loss to .comprehend how you' 
understand the words. There is not, 
in society, a more despicable. and 

wqrthless 
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worthless character than a ganiblttr.— 
A highwayman must be a brave, and 
often, he is a generous, man: but a 
gambler is a malignant, cool, artful vil¬ 
lain, who lays his snares with subtle 
cruelty, and triumphs over his prey with 
insulting mockery. The evils which he 
perpetrates extend to the innocent in 
their consequences, and often, he com¬ 
mits them on the innocent. .1 cannot 
conceive a heart more entirely depraved, 
thaa that of a professed gambler. Other 
crimes are done from the operation of 
causes that sometimes present a show of 
palliation, as sudden anger, revenge, in¬ 
toxication, &c. but the gambler has none 
of. these excuses ; for a cool, deliberate, 
and' collected mind, is essential to the 
success of his practices.” 

Poor Mrs', ^orifton,” ejaculated my 
uncle, ** 1 sincerely hope you will be 
enabled to benefit her, in the way you 
expect: -and *1 am sure her advantage 
will not he o^reater than your happiness.’*' 

Mr. 
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Mr. Vaughan, who did 

“ Good by stealth, and blush’d to find it fame,” 

received this encomium with that in¬ 
genuous di(Hdenc« which dignifies the 
virtue it adorns. 

When the company departed, my 
uncle observed to me, with a playful 
raillery of manner that he always ob¬ 
served, .1 was particularly silent when 
]\Ir. Vaughan happened to be one 
of the party. The accusation was un¬ 
expected, but it carried truth with, it, 
and 1 felt the colour rise into my face. 

“ I observe,” continued he, “ that 

you sit and listen with such a seeming 

« 

delight to his discourse, that you never 
consider with how much delight he would 
listen to youths** 

“ Indeed,” said Soplualwho was ma¬ 
licious enough to enjoy my confusion 
“ indeed I think you are very unkind. 
Mr. Vaughan asked me, the othOr day, 
whether my cousin was always so taci¬ 
turn. 
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turn. I did you justice, and said that 
you 'Were very loquacious; and I told 
him that I supposed his presence was 
disagreeable, and that was the reason 
why you seldom spoke when he was in 
company. And is not that the reason, 
cousin ?” 

I saw the snare that was laying for 
me, and strove to avoid it, by observing, 
that Mr. Vaughan was not disagreeable 
to me, but that 1 was silent because 1 
preferred listening io talking. I then at> 
tempted to say something about his supe¬ 
riority of intellect, but my uncle stopped 
me by replying, that 1 paid a very ill com¬ 
pliment to himself, for I never stood in 
such awe of his intellect. 

Here was another dilemma, and I 
strove to evade it by alleging my fami¬ 
liarity with my.un<de, as the cause why 
I.shewed less deference,to him. 

** Nay,”replied nly uncle, “ you have 
been in lhe«habit of seeing Mr.Vaughan 
almost every evening, for these several 

months 
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lUonths pasty and therefore you cannot* 
feel much restraint in his company; 
and, Indeed,’’ continued he, with a keen, 
satirical look, ‘‘ I must do my good friend 
the justice to add, that, since my return 
from Cumberland, he has very assiduous¬ 
ly favoured me with his presence. He 
told me, as he quitted me to-night, that 
he should certainly cail to-morrow even¬ 
ing ; but he contrived, beforehand, to- 

I 

ask whether my niece was to be -at 
home.” , 

“ Yes,” added Sophia, “ and I recol¬ 
lect that my cousin, this afternoon, 
shewed a few signs of impatience when 
wc sat down to dinner without him; 
and she had an irresistible propensity to 
look towards the door every time It 
opened.” 

“ Well,” said I, with a smile, for 1 
found it was in vsQn to' put a serious 
foce upon the matter, **-yoa seem re¬ 
solved to understand soii^ething, though 
you scarcely know what. • To be sure, 

2 D , Mr.. 
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■Mr. Vaughaa is a gentleman of very 
interesting character; be has an excels 
lent hearty and, a very superior mindy 
but- 

“ A,yey aye,” interrupted my uncle, 
“ we know the meaning of that : it 

^ s 

ijs a very important monosyllable some¬ 
times; you mean to say —but he has 
never made any declaration of his af- 
.^ction to you.” 

“ Indeed Sir,,! did not mean to sayso,” 
I replied, a little provoked at this overt 
attack. 

. ,My uncle, however; still continued to 
rally me, and I still continued to defend 
myself, though with less and less effect 
at every fnseh attack. At last, ho per¬ 
mitted mb. to retire to my climnbery and 
I was not unwilling to escape ffom an 
examination that harassed, even while it 
half pleased ’ When Sophia came 

* ' •‘iU • * 

into, my ro<^'.td. bid me good night, I 

- —'Pj Q 

attempted to, appear grave, and to re¬ 
monstrate with her upon the unkind 

manner 
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manner in whicb she had joined with 
her father against me. But tile <ittle 
rebel answered my^ reproaches only with 
an arch smile, and with a menace of 
telling Mr. Vaughan all that had passed. 
I was forced to be silent therefofe; and 
when, at last, 1 laid upon my pillow, the 
recollection of what my uncle had said, 
the feelings that possessed my bosom, 
and the remembrance of my father^s dy¬ 
ing injunction, concurred to keep me 
awake during the. greater part of the 
night. 


2 J) 2 
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CHAP. XVlIl. 

On the following day, when Mr.Vaughan 
came, 1 happened to be alone in the 
drawing-room, and I could not help feel¬ 
ing a Jittle confusion as lie entered.— 
He perceived this, and, with a respect¬ 
ful timidity, he apologised by saying, 
that he hoped he had not intruded un¬ 
seasonably. This served rather to heighten 
than to abate my embarrassment, and 1 
Sf?arcely know in what manner 1 assured 
him that he was mistaken in his appre? 
hensions. 1 then strove to enter upon 
indifferent conversation, but 1 know not 
hoW it was, my thoughts seemed chained: 
and I had no power of words to ex¬ 
press even the few ideas that I could 
command. • 

I was relieyed’^ ^ length, from my 

awkward situatioit by • my uncle, who 

entered the rftom with a Mr. Carson, a 
• # 

literary 
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literary character of some distinction.' 
I inquired after Sophia, and her father 
told me that she was with her German 


master. 

“ Does your daughter study the Ger¬ 
man language?^* inquired Mr.Carson. 

** Yes,*^ answered Sir James, “ she ex¬ 


pressed a strong wish to do so, and she 
has a master that attends her every day. 
I do not know what her progress is, for 
1 am not, myself, a German scholar. 
But there is a lady,V continued my uncle, 
pointing to me, “ who has read all the 
German authors of repute, and who 
Speaks the language with fluency.’^ 

I thought I perceived a glow of plea* 


sure upon the cheek of Mr. Vaughan as 
my uncle said this, and 1 know not how 


it was, but 1 wished to increase that plea* 
sure, and I replied^ that 1 had paid some 
attention to the languag^, and had read 
several of their jiuthors with great de*. 
light. 


“ It is not veiy easy tobeacquired,*'*said 

. Mr, 
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Mr«-Car80n, “ from its total dissimilitude 
to any ancient or modem language, and 
from its abounding in numerous combi¬ 
nations formed from a few roots.” 

“ Perseverance,” replied Mr. Vaughan, 
‘‘ will overcome that difficulty, as, in¬ 
deed, it will every other difficulty: and 
when ft is overcome, no one Urill regret 
.the trouble. Schiller alone would bean 
ample recompence.” 

** I am not competent,” observed my 
uncle, ** to speak upon this subject, 
because, the few works which 1 have 
lekd were translations; and, 1 must con¬ 
fess that, in a translation, Sphiller does 
not appear to be that genius which his 
admirers say he is.” 

« i^bu are not, indeed, a f^onrpetent 
judge,” 1 replied. “ In fact, you can¬ 
not be. You, 1 am sufe* would read 
Scliiller with ^Hfpng emotion in the ori- 
.gtnal. His‘ genius is holS, terrible, and 
commanding; his ,fancy is vivid, force¬ 
ful, and creative.' |Iis * Robbers* is an 

astonishing 
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astonishing procluctijra. But, of all this ■ 
you can be no ju(%e. 1 have looked 

• , I 

into and compared the best translations 
of him, and they only additionally con¬ 
vinced me that an author of genius is 
not tF<mhtable, if 1 may be allowed 
to.make .a new word. Tell me: if a 
miserable sign-painter should attempt 
to trace one of the finest pieces of 
RalFaelle or Titian, and shew it to me, 
who have never seen the original, should 
1 have any idea of,those powers which 
receive such universal homage and ad¬ 
miration ? Just so it is with Schiller. 
AH his works abound with touches of 
peculiar grace; with imagery of an un* 
common stamp; with language, beyond 
idea, beautiful and energetic.' Sdbh'a 
man is not to be translated, unless, in¬ 
deed, a Schiller to perform 

the task; and even 'th^y^ w6ul<l often 
find it impossible s^mnima 

which would conveyan English reader, 
all the indefinable beauiy of the original/* 

I looked 
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J looked towards Mr. Vaughan as 1 
pronounced this, and saw him fixed in 
deep attention to what I was saying. I 
then reflected upon what my uncle had 
observed last night, and ventured to steal 
a glance at him. There was a significant 
smile upon his countenance, and when 
his eyes met mine, they expressed a vo¬ 
lume of meaning. 1 was confused, and 
remained silent. Yet, I was not sorry 
that 1 had spoken, if it were only as a tri¬ 
umphant refutation of my uncle’s asser¬ 
tion; I felt, however, that 1 could say 
up more. 

■ “ I think,” said Mr. Carson, “ he never 

% 

excelled the Robbers. From the first 


page of this work to the last, the reader’s 
heart is chained to his pen, and moves at 
its command. Every character, from the 
heroic and dignified Charles to the soft 
and plaintive'-Amelia, is invested with 


such appropriate coloprs^ that they can 


belong only to those •who have them. 


. This isi the perfection of dramatic writing, 


and 
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and this perfecfion Schiller has complete* 
ly attained. Even his most extravagant 
flights hold us in admiration. He pos¬ 
sessed a genius of peculiar sublimity: 
that, and pathos, 1 conceive to be two 
qualities in which he eminently ex¬ 
celled.” 

“ Ofhis sublimity/^ said Mr.Vaughan, 
“ he never gave a higher proof than in the 
first scene of the fifth act of tlie Robbers, 
where Francis, waking from a horrid 
dream, recounts it (o his servant, and 
pourtrays such a picture of the last day, 
as must be pronounced sublime. 1 will 
tell you,” continued he, addressing him¬ 
self to my uncle, “ where you may read 
this passage with little loss of. its effect; 
in the Etymologicum Magmm of the4i'ev. 
Mr. Whiter, of Cambridge, who^has ren¬ 
dered it with an energy and force little 
inferior to the original... Aa^.for the other 
translations, they liave been performed 
by men who had nq Q|her qualification 

for 
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for the task than a knowle'dge of the Ger> 
man language; and not always that/^ 
There said I, for I was resolved 
to say something, “ a very beautiful pas¬ 
sage in the scene between Charles and 
Amelia, when the former is unknown to 
the latter. Overcome by the resemblance 
of feature, voice, and manner of her 
Charles, as existing in a stranger (accord¬ 
ing to her conception) her unsubdued 
feelings impel her forwards, and she ex¬ 
claims, with a mixture of reproach, re¬ 
morse and admiration, 

^Und masstest da kommen aus fernen landen 
eine Liebe zu ^turzen^ die deni Tode trotzte i 
vergebe dir*8| Jangling!’ 

Th^ nathos of the exclamation, * Gott 
vergebe dir’s jUngling !* is irresistible. I 
remember also, in Wallenstein^ a beauti¬ 
fully simple melody which Thekla, (who 
is a sister to AmeRti) sings, after Piccolo- 
mini has torn himself from her arms; I do 
not recollect all, but lit begins 
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Der Eichwald die Wolken zie1iii» t 

Das Magdlein wandelt an ufer’s grun, &c. 

The rhythm too is expressive: as in the 
line, 

£$ bricht sich die Welle mit macbt| mit macht| 

and the plaintive eloquence of the last 
three lines struck me very much: * 

Du heillge, rufe dein kind zurtack 
Ich habc genossen das irdische gluck^ 

Ich hdbc gclebt und geliebet. 

My uncle could not help smiling as 1 
pronounced these lines with some degree 
of enthusiasm) for to him, the meaning 
was a concealed treasure; and the gut* 
tural sound of the German language neyer 
failed to amuse him. Mr. Carsdn smiled 
too, but, perhaps, he smiled from another 
cause. 

“ You are so well acquainted with Wal¬ 
lenstein,*’ said Mr.Vaughan,.** that 1 dare 
say you remember a line speech of 
Maximilian Piccolomimi whidh depicts the 

blessings 
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blessings ef peace to nations and to indi< 
viduals. It commences, 

O schoner tag I wenn endlich dex Soldat 
In’s leben heimkehrt, Src« 

“ I remember it well,” I replied, “and 
I was, at the time, so delighted with it, 
that J attenipted to render it into Eng¬ 
lish : but my version did not please me, 
and I destroyed it.” 

“ While we allow the sublimity of Schil¬ 
ler,’’ said Mr. Carson, “ we must also ad-« 
init that he is no less eminent in a happy 
employment of single expressions which 
.convey their meaning forcibly to tltfi 
heart. In this felicity he resembles 
Shakspeare, as he does, in many other 
respects.’ In all his dramas you trace the 
hand of a master; yet, it is singular that 
his best, (I mean the Robbers) was his 
.^cst. He wrote this in his twentieth 
year; but he acknowledged that the 
reading of Shakspeare was what first 
awoke in him the love of poetry. How 

eloquently' 
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eloquently he describes the origin of this 
play; produced while he was at the mili¬ 
tary school at Stutgard ; and for which 
he was expelled the institution/^ 

“ His Don Carlos,’* replied Mr. 
Vaughan, is constructed more criti¬ 
cally than the Itobbers ; but it has none 
of its wild energy* it has Mnt few*fine 
passages ; Wallenstein is a very unequal 
performance. Next to his Robbers 1 
should be inclined to place his Kabale 
tind Liebe, which has* been ridiculously 
called the Minister, by its translator. The 
character of Louisa is not inferior to 
Amelia, and that of Ferdinand is almost 
equal to Charles** 

“ I place Schiller, unconditionally, *at 
the head of German literature, in works 
of genius and imagination,’* I replied. 
“ He has no equal that I know of. Klop- 
stock I have had no opportunity of read¬ 
ing. Goethe ha^ sl^ewn great powers of 
pathos in his Letdetedes Jungen W^erthers\ 
hut he is indebted to his subject for much 

of 
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of that emotion with which we read it. 

Gessner is no favorite of mine: he is too 
tame; and, often> too childish. I have, 
indeed, no relish for that nauseating Ar« 
cadian simplicity, where all the swains 
are beautiful, and a^ the maidens virtu¬ 
ous ; where Strephons carve upon the 
bark of tre4ili and Delias read, what they 
carve, with tears and sighs ; where they 
drive their flocks into the same valley, 
and the lover pipes, and the mistress 
hoars ; and then they go home at sun-set, 
and put their sheep into the fold, and 
have a dance, and sing love ditties. Flo- 
rian has too much of this in his works; 
and such pastoral inanity, has not, 1 con¬ 
fess, any* charms for me. ,Hence Gess¬ 
ner gaVe me little pleasure in perusal. 
His “ Death of Abel” has some interest- 
, ing passages; but it is too tame, and 
wearies you before you reach the end. 1 
forget whether it is in that, or in his 
that he apostrophises nature with 
much eloquence: it begins . 

O! ;wie schbn bist da Ndtur, &c. 

“ I know 
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** I know the passage to which you • 
allude,’’ said Mr. Carson« “ and it is in 
a piece which he calls Die Gegend in 
Grose, But what do you think of Wie- 
land ?” 

“ Wieland,” I replied, “ is a writer of 
a very superior cast, in my opinion, 
which you flatter me by asking. AU that 
1 have read of his gave meunraingled de> 
light. His prose is elegant and natural; 
and his fancy is peculiarly delicate and 
refined. His “ Obejron” is an amusing 
and interesting poem, though notdistin- 

n 

guished by any great display of genius or. 
talent,” 

“ The object of the work,” said Mr, 

I 

Yaughan, “ is, in itself, extravagant and 
incredible: and the catastrophe being- 
produced by the agency of spirits, dimi¬ 
nishes the admiration that would, other- 
wise, be felt for theliero if he had, him- 
self, devised plasis for its execution, and 
brought them to a snccessful completion 
through imminent pertl^.find dangers.” 

“ The 
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** The fiction is indeed too childish,’^ 
said I. “ The tales of the nursery should 
not be illustrated by the pen of the poet. 
The time is past in which the feelings of 
wonder, or the emotions of joy, can be 
raised by enchanters and fairies, by ma¬ 
gicians and demons. Huorii gifted with 
the Itorn, is Jcnown to possess a certain 
remedy against danger and surprise; 
and, we cease to interest ourselves in his 
calamities, or divine, by what happy dex¬ 
terity he will exficate himself from 
them.** 

“ The ludici’ous effect of the horni 
however, is irresistible,” said my uncle, 
who had read this poem in a very good* 
translation. 

Yes,” I replied, “ but while we 

4^ _ 

laugh, we are offended at the cause of 
- our laughter. Truth, real or probable, 
mhst be found in every work which "'as¬ 
pires to please permaneritly.** 

In the sixth canto,” observed Mr. 
Vaughan, “‘he has told the sfory of Ja- 
, nuary' 
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huary, and May with less humour than 
Chaucer, and less elegance than Pope i 
but its introduction Is sanctioned by the 
influence which it has upon tlie actioh 
of the poem. This wotk,' however, is not 
wholly without pleasing passages. In 
the sixth canto there is a stanza which 
contains an expression that is eminently 
beautiful: 


Ein biick in Amor*8 than gebadet* 


And there is great luxuriance and de¬ 
licacy in the description, of the bowCr of 
Almansaris in the twelfth canto. In faCt, ' 
it may be justly said of Oberon, mate- 


riam sUperabat opus^ to Use a very trite 

• • 

Latin phrase.” 

** Notwithstanding,” said I, *' the pas¬ 
sages you haire mentioned, 1 cannot think 
that the defect 6f*plan is compensated 


either by ingeituity of Ini^dent or binl- 


liancy of language.; ' The reader is led' 
forward by the curiosity which he feels 
to discover what new accidents may befal ‘ 
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^hialiero; and, after the complfctioo of his 
. liaznrdous undertaking, he still proceeds, 
from the natural inclination which we 


have,to finish a book that we have more 
than half perused. Hut there is nothing, 
either in sentiment, character, or illus¬ 
tration, which lays hold upon the mind. 
We read, with frigid indifference; we arc 
sometimes moved to smile, but the au¬ 
thor never succeeds in raising any 
stronger passion. There are few parts 
■ SO felicitously executed that we wish to 
■retain the- memory of tbetn, or recur to 
them for a second perusal. This is a 
-strong test 5 of merit. * Any poet may < 

weave a fable of such incidents that mere 
« 

curiosity .shall stimulate a reader to go 
through it'; but if, at the conclusion, 
the hook be closed, without the consci- 


.ousness that it. contains any ode ^rt 
.more eminentrfhan anotljer^-it- is a Just 
ptesumption that it is'performed without 


any irladiatipns of genius; and this, in 
my opinion, is the case with Oberon. 


do 
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do nott^wever, wish to depreciate Wie-’ 
land: he is a man of very superior ta^ 
ients: and he has written much that de¬ 
serves to be remembered/^ 

“ I imagin,e,” said my uncle, “ that 
Kotzebue is an author who does not lose 
much by translation; and therefore, 1 
may, perhaps, venture to express'my dis¬ 
like of his writings." 

“ Kotzebue,’^ replied Mr.Carson, “is 
indebted to French and English translar 
tions for a celebrity which his intrinsic 
merits would never intitle him to. I 
dare prophecy, that if I live to the ordi¬ 
nary age of man, 1 shall live to see this 
author remembered, only as we now re¬ 
member the mob of authors wlm vrrote 
in the beginning of the last century." 

“ Germany," said Mr.Vaughan, “ like 
every other country, will have its good 
and its bad authors; and bad authors 
will, sometimes, reap a transient renown, 
which must not, hownyer, J^e coi^ouhdtd 
with true fame.” ■ 

2 E 2 * “ Germany 
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“ Germany has its'bad critic* too,” 
said my uncle, for there was a time, 
and I believe the time is not yet past, 
when Ossian was preferred, among them, 
to Homer.” 

I now looked towards my uncle with 
a triumphant smile, as much as to say, 
you see that 1 am not awe-struck in Mr. 
Vaughan^s presence; for I had, in fact, 
talked more than I should have done pro¬ 
bably, but for the raillery of my uncle 
and Sophia, on the preceding night. Sir 
James returned my smile by another; 
but 1 could read, in his countenance, 
that he considered my effort as violent, ^ 
and ^not as the simple effect of my feel¬ 
ings. l^evhaps he was right. 

Mr. Vaughan, addressing himself to 
my unde, said that he had received a let¬ 
ter tifSc day from their mutital friend, 
Clarice, ^mplaining. vehemently of 
' hhr'^Mr. Vaughan*s) estrangement from 
him.' 4* He mproaches me,” he continu¬ 
ed, “ with being always at youlr house.” 

1 am 
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I am certain that Mr, Vaughan uttered' 
this nrithout the least intention of its car- 

I 

rying the import which it did. But it 
corresponded so pointedly with ray un¬ 
cle’s late discourse, that I was almost 
overwhelmed with confusion; and with¬ 
out venturing to look at him, for I could 
anticipate the cool, satirical glan6e that 
would be directed to me, I immediately 
quitted the room. I hastened to Sophia, 
who had just done with her German mas-. 
ter, and 1 told her* my embarrassment; 
but, instead of consoling me, she added 
to it, by replying that she had received a 
letter that morning by the post, which 
enclosed one for me. 

I 

“ For me!” I exclaimed. “ Who can it 

• • « 

be from r” . 

“ Really,” replied she, “ I cannot tell, 
for I have not opeaed But 1 can tell 
you who'that came from, ip which it 
enclosed; and then, perhaps, we.niay be 
able to discover somethipg about the 
other. Afy letter came from Mr. Vaughan.”' 

” Mr. 
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“ Mr. Vaughan !** I uttered with sur¬ 
prise and vexation, for Sophia was smil¬ 
ing at me. 

“ Yes, Mr. Vaughan," she replied 
with an assumed gravity; “ and I am 
extremely sorry to hear of the accident 
that has happened to him." 

“ What accident,said I; then sud¬ 
denly recollecting myself, I added, 
“ Nonsense ! you are only trifling with 
me. I have just quitted the drawing 
room, and left Mr.' Vaughan there, in 
perfect * health. But what accident, 
pray- 

“ Oh ! a very serious one,” she re¬ 
plied. “ He has fallen in love! Aye, 
and in a very uncommon way too. He 
has fallen in love with a lady’s mind. He 
is in such distress about it, poor man, 
that he has written to me to beg that I 
will tell you of it: for t^ere is a great 
consolation in sympathy, you know, 
cousin.” 

“ Well, well,” said I, “ PlI humour 

your 
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youi* mirth. And whom has he fallen irt' 
loVe.with I was very grave as 1 ut-. 
tei’ed this. 

Why, really,” said she, “ lie has not 
given me a description of her: but he 
says that he has described her very ac» 
curately in your letter. Here it is, read 
it; and then we shall know.” • 

I took the letter with hesitation ; it 
was addressed to me. I looked at Sophia, 
upon whose countenance there diyclt 
an arch smile of irrost intelligible mean¬ 
ing. I held the letter, irresolute whe¬ 
ther to open it or not, for there bad 
been such a mixture of mirth and gra¬ 
vity in the manner of Sophia during 

our conversation, that I scarcely‘knew 

• ^ / • . 

how to consider the matter. I certainly 
longed to see Jts contents: but i cer¬ 
tainly did not wislj to read a.description 
of Mr. Vaughan’s. mistnesa in this letter 
as the first intelligence i was ho receive 
of her. After some moments of inter- 
nal conflict. I at last, resolved tp retire 

• to 
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to my-own chamber, and there, being 
alone, peruse the letter, I did so, and' 
with precipitation, for my cousin’s railr 
lery was overpowering. 

1 opened the letter. I read it. It was 
from Mr. Vaughan. It was true, he 
loved : it was true, he disclosed to me 
the name of his mistress ; it was true, 
he implored me to feel for his situation. 
Ail this was true ; and it is'likewise true, 
tha( I did feel for his situation ; that I 
most cordially approved of his choice ; 
and that' I had a very high regard for 
her. Surely, no female reader will re? 
quire me to disclose her name, 

Sophia followed me to my room. 1 
was sitting,, with the letter open before 
me, lost in a world of contemplations. 
It would be in vain to attempt to de;> 
scribe thena. Nay, if I could, 1 should 
shrink from the undertaking. There are 
many stings of the heart, sacred to the 
bosom which C9ntains them, but whose 
purity would be violated* by exposure, 

When 
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When wc endeavour to depict the emo-> 
tions of others, considered us acting under 
the influence of certain situations, it is 
allowable to draw our notions, 

ab ipsis recessibus mentis. 

And the ijaore we do so, the more certam 
is our merit. This is the peculiar jjraise 
of Shakspeare. But, when we have to 
describe ourselves, and to depict, not 
what we imagine, but what we know, 
it is decorous and modest to draw a veil 
over those feelings which nature warrants, 
but which custom has ordained should be 
dissembled. Silence, therefore, is im" 
posed upon me. 

Sophia, taking me by the hand, asked 
me now, in a mingled tone of aflection 
and joy, if I had discovered the secret ? 
1 smiled through a tear of delight, and 
rising from my chair, led her into the 
drawing room. 1 dared not look towards 
Mr. Vaughan, and I fancied that even Mr, 

Carson 
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Carson could read the thoughts that 
passed in my mind. 

Wlieii we entered, they were engaged 
in a discourse rcspecling the energy of 
friendship in modern times, and Mr. 
Vaughan spoke wiih g.-eat animation of 
its duties and delights. My uncle said 
that he thought love was very analogous 
to friendsliip ; .and that the feelings of the 
former as existing between persons of 
opposite sexes, did not dilfer greatly from 
those of the Iattcr,as*existing between two 
of the same sex. They discussed the topic 
at rarTch length. It was one, however, in 
which, for obvious reasons, neither So¬ 
phia, nor myself, could take a part. 
But I. listened with pleasure to Mr. 
Vaughan, .who vindicated, with great 
eloquence, the rights and character of ef¬ 
fective friendship. 

It was an interesting subject, and it 
took Such possession of my mind, that I 
conld not hqlp reflecting upon it the fol¬ 
lowing 
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lowing day. That ray reflections were 
agreeable to myself, need not be told: 
that they will be so to my readers, they 
may ascertain who peruse the following 
chapter.. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


I CANNOT think that there is so little dif¬ 
ference between friendship, considered as 
existing between two individuals of the 
same sex, and love betw'een two of different 


sexes. Can we, in fact, discover one povnt 
of similarity between them? Can we trace, 
in any respect, the game line of feeling or 
of conduct? It is impossible that we can, 
for, they are as different, in their very 
nature, as avarice and profusion, as 
cowardice and valour, as virtue and vice, 
I must here observe also, that frietvd* 
ship can be-spoken of only in relation to 
the other sex: hardly ever does it exist. 



in a sincere and solid manner in the 

J 

breasrt of a female; for, /Aey are, if not 
forrhed by nature, yet certainly modeilcd 
and fashioned by eduqatibn and society 
to receive and nurture, almost exclu- 

f' ' 


that passion 


of the human breast 


which 
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which is generally understood by the 
word Jove, Tliere are, perhaps, two pe¬ 
riods of life, when our sex are suscepti¬ 
ble of friendship; in the decline, and in 
the very spring. In the former, the 
hey day of the blood” is over, and it 
“waits upon the judgment;” in the 
latter, it has not commenced, and the 
vacant heart receives any image rather 
tlvan remain in unwarmed vacuity. But, 
nb sooner does that period arrive when 
the expanding feelings tend all to one 
point; when the restless soul looks abroad 
and seeks, (perhaps in vain) some object 
where it can fix its resting place, some 

being who shall stretch his arms to cqlch- 

♦ 

the wanderer in her hot pursuit; .no 
sooner does that period arrive, than all 
that was before given to friendship is 
converted into love*; the conversation 
of their own se3|f becomes cold and in- 
sipid; their gaiety % tasteless, their wit 
is dull; the sun has beamed above the 
horizon, and all the little stars that be¬ 
fore 
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fore glimmered in the hemisphere, look 
pale and fade away. 1 know it will 
be replied, that, in general, women ap¬ 
pear better able to maintain the current 
of existence amongst themselves than 
men ; that they, in their own idle tattle, 
draw sufficient draughts of happiness, to 
render life easy, and that among them¬ 
selves they seem more independent of the 
other sex, than they are of them. But all 
this is mere collusion. Consider what 
are the forms of Sbeiety, and we shall 
see in them the cause of this seeming in- 
^tlependence. They are taught, from their 
very cradles, to carry on a farce of de¬ 
ception ; they are instructed, in their in¬ 
fancy, hpW to conceal the emotions of 
their hearts, and they learn a settled 
conduct by which to regulate themselves. 
Every impulse of native passion .is to be 
repressed; every wish of unsophisticated 
feeling is to be crushed; they are to pine 
in secret apguish, to dress the face in 
borrowed smiles or arm their eyes with 

counterfeited 
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counterfeited scorn; they learn a lan¬ 
guage of dissimulation wJrich is to be 
used on proper occasions; they arfe to 
regard tlio frank avowal of what they 
feel, as criminal and indecorous; they 
must lie, disseniblc, prevaricate; they 
must fly when they would pursue; and 
often they .must stay when they would 
gladly fly; even to the last, even to 
the altar they carry it on, and tliere play 
off the character with which corrupt cus¬ 
tom has shackled thclu. In the majority 
of cases they are only puppets moved 
with wures, which are held first by their 
parents, afterwards by the wofld, and 
then by their husbands: they learn, by 
rote, the language which they are to carry > 
into society, and which is to disguise 
the quick springing tlirobs of nature: 
'to their tnidnight pHIows only .they can 
sigh the melancholy truth, and own that 
they are human ; the morning sun awakes 
them to • the same career, and they put 
.on the mask at their toilettes as regularly . 
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as* their cloathes. 1 speak freely, because 
1 speak feelingly. 

Let us not deceive ourselves, therefore, 
in supposing that because they seem so 
they are really so. Nature has ordered 
it otherwise, and though we may hide 
her voice from the world, we can never 

r ' 

hide it from our own hearts; there it will 
speak, and speak most eloquently’too. 

Woman turns to man as to her sup¬ 
port, her friend and her protector; it is 
beneath his shade that she would take 
root; there flourish; there fade; there 
perish. In the morn ofjife, when she is 
just setting forth Upon her journey, 
seeks her companion; those who were 
before dear to her, are no longer so; they 
too are employed in the same pursuit. 
The much desired object found, heLbeat¬ 
ing hearths at rest; she leans uSai his 
bosom and glides with him the 

rough stream of life.* In her brisast there 
^ no roonf for effective friendship; it 

would 
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would draw her from the more important 
^ 0 

duties of tier state; nature providentially 
foresaw thisi and ordained that she should 
fix her whole soul on man and their mu¬ 
tual offspring. In all ages she is born 
a dependent being; and the conscious¬ 
ness of this, the knowledge of her_weak- 
ness, impels her to /ove, that power by 
which she is enabled to tyrannize over 
the tyrant, to make the master the slave. 
In a bosom so occupied, friendship can 
be nothing but an empty name; yet, I 
grant there are instances which may be 
produced to gainsay this opinion; but 
these are rave, very rare; they do not 
overthrow the tenor of my argument; 
they only, demonstrate, that in pe¬ 
culiar minds the most discordant prin¬ 
ciples may accidentally associate. The 
same predisposing c'auses which formed 
the antithetical .character of WkaHms 
may operate in the’ same manner here ; 
and as it is confesatdfyrarf anomalous 
2 ^ production, 
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prbductioD, it can have no validity in 
the light of a refutation. 

But, in man, friendship has been a 
stately and a vigorous plant. In his 
luxurious soil, it has blossomed into 
beauty and strength. The roots have 
struck deep in his manly bosom, and 
beneath its spreading branches, not only 
woman has found her shelter and her 
rest, but its ample shade has embraced 
the feelings of the kindred sex. Twined 
with the parent stem, we have found 
courage, constancy, and truth; mingled 
with the budding foliage, kindness, 
hope, desire; and the goodly whole lia%. 
shewn so fair a sight, that the eye looks 
back with wonder and delight to where 
it flourished once in pride and splendour. 
Oh! there have been times, when friend¬ 
ship was the dearest tie that ever bound 
man to man; there have .been times, when 
the sweet intercourse^of heart and mind, 
walked hand in hand with every step of 

life, 
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life, smoothed the rugged path, rendered 
the bright more charming, and gave an 
added lustre to the sun that shone around; 
when all was tributary to that sacred feel¬ 
ing, and he who culled himself a friend, 
he who boasted that envied character, 
felt a prouder sentiment swelling at his 
heart, which sublimed him into higher 
virtues than he could attain alone, and 
identified him with another soul, another 
body! in the smile of his friend, he read 
the applause of the World ; in his frown, 
he saw tlie reproaches of his own con¬ 
science ; they were as a mirror to each 
other, in which they beheld the slightest 
spot: to live with him was joy ; to,live 
for him was bliss yet higher; but. to 
die for him was that height of rapture 
which left the soul no wish unsatisfied: 
it was the glorious orown that gave him 
an eippire in the hearts of his fellow- 
creathres! Sweet was the struggle of 
contending souls linked in, the bands of 
heavenly friendship ! Sweet the mutual 
9 F 2 * tear 
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tear that graceful stole down the manly 
cheek or dimmed the lustre of the beam¬ 
ing eye, when, in the tender conflict, 
they equalfurged what both must equally 
refuse ! Yes ! I have read of those whom 
we, with proud insolence, call barbarians, 
savages, of such unmingled energy of 
soul, of such exalted virtue, and firm 
contempt of all that can afiect corporeal 
sense, that I have wondered to see our 
nature so exalted ! But where shall we 


look for this noble structure now ? Alas! 
the very ruins are no more. Like a 
traveller, who wanders on the spot 
where Babylon once stood, he asks, i 
where are those walls, those brazen gates, 
those temples, palaces, and gardens, 
which formed the wonder of an admiring 
world ? They are gone; they have pe¬ 
rished ; and where. revelry and mirth, 
where splendour and power once held 
th^ir abode, the stagnant waters of the 
marsh are, apd the beast of prey lurks 
un^en. Whence this amazing change ? 

' Has 
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Has the sterile course of barrenness been 
fixed-upon the human heart that so it 
shall produce no more ? Has the Cre¬ 
ator said, from thy bosom shall spring 
no virtue; in thy heart no kindness shall 
awaken ? No : man himself has swept 
away, with a destroying sword, the 
plenty, and the luxuriance, and the gran¬ 
deur which were once there. Gold and 
luxury, enervating effeminacy, have 
sapped their foundations and laid them 
level with the dust! We arc no longer 
what we were, and our hearts, which 
are the peculiar temple of friendship, 
has been sullied with such baseness; 
with such degradation and falsehpod, 
that the offended goddess left her do¬ 
minion among men and took her flight 
to heaven. Let us then, my friend, 
mourn for her loss,* and view, the re¬ 
mains of her en^pire, as preserved in the 
records of history} with the same feel¬ 
ings that we would wander over the’ 
* plains 
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plains of Marathon or pause at the pass 
of Thermopylas. 

I firmly believe that a real, effective, 
unsophisticated friend is no longer to be 
found in the ranks of social life. Con¬ 
venient affection, conditional sincerity, 
agreeable fidelity, are things frequently, 
very frequently to be found: what does 
not interfere with any pleasure; what 
does not require any temporary humi¬ 
liation of feeling; what does not demand 
any active endeavdurs ;-r-will be done 
.by a thousand men. If they can walk 
their accustomed road; preserve their 
accustomed character; continue theii^ 
wonted conduct; all will go well. In 
moments.of distress, they will give a 
feeble assistance while the sun glimmers 
above the horizon; they will lend their 
arm to support you from falling while 
it does not compel them to bend- their 
own body; but they‘start back appalled 
' as the shades thicken round you; they 

plead 
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plead their delicacy of feeling—their- 
acute sensibilities—they wish you an 
affectionate farewel! 

Is this friendship ? Is this that steady 
devotion which remains unshaken ? Is 
this that divine affection which leaves 
no craving void in the aching breast? 
Which seems to fill the social wishes of 
man, and renders him a being almost 
independent of the world ? Is this 
that sublime connexion which glows 
with equal ardour; which invigorates 
hope; which assuages disappointment; 
.which strengthens virtue; which 
brightens the luxury of joy? No: 
this is mere selfish, partial, worldly ac¬ 
quaintance. Yet this is that conifexion 
to which the word yrfewfi&Aija is'prosti¬ 
tuted ! It is a mighty shadow, which 
overspreads the mjnd, and fills it with 
sadly pleasing emotions; but the sub¬ 
stance approaches not the heart; it has. 
withered away 1 


The 
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The man* that is my friend is myself; 
our affections, our hopes, our fears are 
one; our joys, our pains, our successes 
are mutual. If I am on the bed of sick¬ 
ness he languishes; if I am unfortunate 
he has but one consideration, one de¬ 
sire, and that is how to relieve me. If 
he cannot do it, he is inconsolable ; but, 
ere he allows despair to take possession 
of him, he tries every honest, every 
manly, every lawful method to alleviate 
my sufferings; no sickly sentiments, 
no morbid delicacy of feeling can ope¬ 
rate upon him ; they are the growth of 
cold, calculating, . systematic hearts; 
they spring up in solitary, unwarmed 
bosoms: he. would blush to think that 
one avenue existed which might lead 
his friend to happiness and that he had 
neglected it: he might shed tears of 
bitterness and anguish for the evils which 
ht|-pould not remedy, butmever would a 
sijgh of remorse escape his lips,- never 

* Let the sex of the writer be here forgotten. It 
the voice of nature that speaks through me. 

would 
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would one compunctious tear wet his - 
cheek, at the remembrance of neglected 
exertions. 

That such a man has existed 1 know; 
that he can exist 1 doubt.. But that 
such a man alone can be strictly called 
a friend I am thoroughly convinced; 
and, since we retain the appellation, I 
will add, that in proportion as every 
man ajiproxi mates towards such a cha¬ 
racter, in that proportion does he lay 
claim to the sacred vamc of friend ; and 
within this pale it is my happiness to 
• know those who have advanced to a 
very near approach. 

Hear what Cicero says : his authority 
may have weight where mine would Tail; 
“ Quid dulcius, quam habere, quicuih 
omnia audeas sic loqui, ut tecum ? 
Quis esset tantus fructUs in prosperis 
“ rebus, nisi haberes, qui illis seque,'ai» 
“ tu ipse, gauderet? Adversas ver« 
“ ferre difficile esset sine eo, qui illas. 
gravius etiam, quam tu^ ferret. Deni- 
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“ (pie, caeterae res, quae expetuntur, 

“ opportunae sunt singulae rebus fere sin* 

“ gulis; divitiae ut utare ; opes, ut co- 
“ lare ; honores, ut laudere; voluptates, 

“ ut gaudeas ; valetudo, ut dolore careas, 
“ et muneribus fungare corporis: ami- 
citia res plurimas continet; quoquo te 
“ verteris, praesto est: nullo loco exclu- 
“ ditur; nunquam intempestiva, nun- 
** quam molesta est: Itaque non aqua, 
“ non igni, ut aiunt, pluribus locis uti- 
tttur quam ainicitia. Neque ego nunc 
“ de vulgari, aut de raediocri (quae ta* 
“ men ipsa et delectat et prodest) sed 
“ de vera et perfecta loquor: nam et^ 
“ secundas res, splendidiores facit ami* 
“ citia, et ^dversas, partiens communi* 
“ cansquej leviores.” 

But, descending from this exalted 
sphere, once tenanted by those illustrious 

I 

characters, now extinct, I cannot but 
think the opinion heteredox even in the' 
.common acceptation of the word. Con¬ 
sidering this sentiment of friendship in' 

those 
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those bosoms where alone it is to be- 
found, and with those limitations which 
are now imposed upon it, I perceive, in 
the hrst instance, that love is a selfish, 
friendship a social passion; that love 
respects and considers only one object, 
while friendship extends to and embraces 
many; for it requires no arguntent to 
prove that the lover and the mistress 
see, hear, and know, no other object in 
the world but that which, in the deli> 
rium of passion, fills the heart and ab« 
sorbs the mind. A human being once 
contemplated under the feelings of sex¬ 
ual affection is exalted and enlarged so 
as to occupy every desire, every thought; 
the heart is full, and wishing' itself 
is almost lost in satiety. Now, friend¬ 
ship (remember I use this word in the 
common acceptation) is a much less in¬ 
sulated passion. It may and does' ex¬ 
tend to many qbjects; its duties ara 
indeed sacred, but they have long since - 
been reduced to a very small number,. 

and 
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and* those of a wonderfully easy nature. 
No man thinks it necessaiy, in these 
days, either to die with or for his friend ; 
to supply his place in extreme difficulties 
and dangers, or to exert every human 
means to extricate him from misfortunes. 
The business of friendship is reduced to 
a kind of civil interchange of good of¬ 
fices and a moderate profession of friend¬ 
ly feelings. Hence it so easily expands; 
hence its divisibility; for an office that 
is replete with indispensible duties and 
obligations thoroughly occupies the un¬ 
divided attention of a man; but when 
they are few in number, and easy of per¬ 
formance, he has so much leisure time, 

that he may reasonably take a few more 

^ » • 

upon his hands. 

Another striking variety between love 
and friendship is, that the former is at¬ 
tended with a whole train of jealousies. 
I ean indeed conceive^ that friendship 
may be so waym, even in these times, 
as to make us somewhat scrupulous of 

our 
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our rights, and, if they are invaded, to 
excite a feeling in our breasts not very 
unlike jealousy. But there is this dif¬ 
ference : jealousy does not consider 
neglect, coldness, disdain, falsehood, 
abstractedly, but the converse of these, 
attention, warmth, respect, and.truth, 
as applied to another 'object. A m'istress 
or a lover being treated thus, merely 
from the involuntary decay of atfection, 
knowing that it is not to make way .for 
some more favoured person, feels per¬ 
haps all the agony of the most afflictive 
‘distress-; may even lay the sorrow to 
their hearts, and carry it with them to 
an early grave ; but they are not racked 
with that wasting demon jealousy! It 
is, when they suspect themselves to be 
supplanted; when tliey imagine that 
those smiles, those embraces, thpse sighs, 
those kind assurances, which- th^y once 
called their own, are destined, or perlmps 
already given, to another; tj^en it is thab 
the most fell passion which ever tore the - 

hutnan 
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' human heart seizes upon them, converts 
their joys into woes, inspires the most 
furious revenge, and infects, with ran-^ 
corous ulcers, the very sources of humail 
felicity. 

Such is the picture of jealousy and its 
proximate cause. But he would be de¬ 
rided as a madman who should, seriously, 
tax his friend with being the friend of 
another, and expostulate with him upon 
it, with acrimonious warmth. Yet, if 
he find that his frieild diminishes in his 
kinditess, in his solicitude, in his ardour, 
and know, or suspect, that these are' 
transferred to another, to his utter exclu¬ 
sion ; then he feels a sentiment rise in his 
breast whi6h partakes strongly of the 
nature of jealousy in its cause, but dif¬ 
fering from it widely in its consequence. 
For he neither storms, nor raves, nor 
becomes vindictive; the first efferves- 
conce of his feelings subsided, he partly 
ifegrets, partly despises, partly pities his 

’ alienated friend. 


But 
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But there is another discrepancy which ’ 
strikes me very forcibly. Love is a more 
aerial passion than friendship. Its plea¬ 
sures are more extatic; its desires more 
poignant; its hopes more fervent; it 
exalts, refines, almost deifies its object. 
It is accompanied too with a certain ger 
nerosity, with a certain nobleness of cha¬ 
racter. Friendship, as it now exists, is 
infinitely less warm and energetic; friend¬ 
ship is a kind of tacit compact between 
two persons, by which they agree to be 
absolutely civil to each other, and, in 
cases of extraordinary need, to go some¬ 
what further than mere condolence. It 
is very often a cold and formal inter- 
course, deprived of animation and desti¬ 
tute of strength: not at all to be com- ■ 
pared to the vivid, forceful, ardent sen¬ 
sations of love. . 

Let it be remembered, that I have 
constantly spoken of friendship not as; 
it ought to be, but as I h^ve found (t 
in the world. I have described it, .as 

easy. 
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easy, agreeajile, convenient occupation 
of the mind, in which the heart rarely 
has any share. My reasonings are drawn 
from existing nature, and are therefore 
most fit to be applied to it. Moral 
wisdom is valuable only in proportion 
to its relation to real life. The refine¬ 
ments of philosophy and the abstractions 
of logic are well calculated to sharpen 
the faculties, and may load the mind to 
the discovery of important truths; Imt 
as their inferences are'not always obvious, 
as their assimiptions are often gratuitous, 
and as their truth must frequently de¬ 
pend upon future experiment, they can¬ 
not often be serviceable in promoting 
the immediate duties of our state. More 
effective good has been done to society 
by the Ramblers of Johnson and the 
Spectators. 0 ^ Addison, than by the En- 

of Smith.— 
-•.Sound practical morality, without any 
tiirgid swell of sentiment, without those 
cefinements which enthusiastic minds 


quirp of Locke or the Theorif 


are 
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are so apt to unite with every thing 
whicli they contemplafej is like a wedge 
of solid gold compared to trinkets and 
ornaments worked in the same metal. 
The worth of the one is stcrlinsr and im- 

I 

mutable; the other draws its importance 
from fancy, from feeling, and from the 
variable passions of the heart: we trea¬ 
sure the first as a lasting dowry ; we 
sport with the other for our amusement, 
admire its elegance, are pleased with its 
workmanship, but' at length turn dis¬ 
gusted away, and fix our attention upon 
new toys equally tasteful and equally in¬ 
genious. 

Convinced of the truth of this, I was 

led to contemplate friendship in its real, 

* • 

existing colours: I drew the picture, first, 
such as it once was, such as my heart 
fondly longs to sce.it again; .but then I 
turned from the pleasing paths of fancy 
and remembrance, to the living worict** 
before me. It was there Ijiat I drew i/iy ' 

•S G chajract|r4-' 
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character, there I traced the features, 
there found the colouring, and there the 
shading; not indeed without emotions 
of sorrow, and the melancholy which fills 
the mind upon comparing past vir¬ 
tue with modern degeneracy. But I 
had imposed upon myself the task of 
truth, and, with unbending integrity, I 
was bound to follow her steps. If the 
dazzling lustre of her vest have sometime» 
bewildered me, and suffered me to wan¬ 
der into the paths of error and inconsist¬ 
ency, my head and heart arc acquitted of 
air intentional dereliction. 1 know, too, that 
in every picture which has man for its ba¬ 
sis, exceptions must exist; and when we 
are, unfortunately, occupied in tracing the 
darkest side of his characterj it is pleas¬ 
ing to think that there are exceptions. 
To a candid moralist, jt affords a greater 
pleasure to illustrate the virtues than to 
•expose the vices of his 4ellow creatures; 
a dhastened mipd reposes, more willingly, 
‘v . • upon 
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Upon the amiable parts of the humah 
heart, than upon those which are sullied 
and dctbrmed. The placid feelings of a 
guileless bosom, calm prosperity, and 
domestic bliss, lead us naturally to the 
first; a morbid melancholy, a mind 
broken down by sorrow, which has suf- 
fered much in the world’s conflict, and 
seen man, unavoidably, in the foulest 
scenes of life, as naturally conduct to the 
latter. Hence, the wide difference be¬ 
tween the moral delineations of Addison 
and Johnson. In the page of the former, 
man is as a lovely garden, blooming with 
flowers, and variegated with groves ; all 
is sweet and delightful; the sun brieiitens 
every thing around; streams murrnur 
through pleasant vallies, and odours; 
wafted from dewy plants, fill the air with 
fragrance; in that*of the latter, we are 
presented witl\ a frightful desert; rocks, 
caverns, quicksa\ids, are scattered alf’ 

T * 

around; the sky is darkened ; the heart 
9 0 9 
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is appalled; terror hovers over us; the ears 
are filled with dismal cries; nothing is 
to be seen but vice, deformity, treachery, 
and ingratitude; the eye recoils back, 
startled and disgusted; and the mind 
refuses to recognize the dreadful picture! 
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CHAP. XX. 

The letter which Mr. Vaughan had ad¬ 
dressed to me I submitted to my uncle’s 
perusal. I should have considered myselt 
as acting with decided artifice,df 1 had 
withheld it from him. The affecting 
manner in which my deceased parent had 
consigned me to his protection was motive 
enough, in my estimation, why I should 
respect him as my father: nor should I 
conceal, that his tenderness towards me 
had awakened in my heart sentiments of 
regard so lively and so just, that they 
alone would have impelled me to ihe pro¬ 
ceeding which I adopted, ’ ‘ ^ 

When my uncle discovered that Mr. 
Vaughan’s intentions were serious, he 
met them with corresponding gravity. 
The raillery ^i^ which he was wont tcv 
pursue me, while he regarded the affair 
as nothing beyond the common pmi^r 

' ness 
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ness of intercourse, was gradually changed 
for that solemnity befitting an event on 
which so much depended. Other 
thoughts and other hopes occupied him. 
His friend was to be examined with 
keener scrutiny. 

It was at breakfast, on the morning fol¬ 
lowing the day in which 1 had received 
Mr. Vaughan’s letter, that I put it into 
my uncle’s hands. I did not do it with¬ 
out trepidation, for I had no power to 
anticipate its reception. Sophia was in 
the room. She, indeed,, had been of my 
privy council in the affair, and now 
awaited the result of our deliberations 
with scarcely less anxiety than myself. 

My uncle read the letter with fixed 
attention. It may easily be conjectured 
that it contained some passages which 
would cause a smile, for when has the 
language of love found courtesy but in 
^the bosom that loves?, ‘Other parts, 
ho\i:ever, excited deep reflection. When 
Re had finished, he looked towards me 

with 
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with a most benignant aspect, which, 
awakening kindred emotions in my mind, 
the half mahtling blush departed from my 
cheek, and my eyes filled with tears of 
anticipated gratitude. 

“ Nubilia,” said he, as he marked the 
visible expression of my feelings, “ I 
have read this letter with a mixture of 
joy and surprise. I own I did not ima¬ 
gine that Mr. Vaughan entertained hopes 
so serious. 1 had, indeed, observed his 
attentions, and from them 1 might have 
drawn better coiyectures than I did; for 
my friend, heretofore, had gone very far 
towards acquiring (and with just reason) 
the unenviable renown of a misogynist—- 
that’s a very cramp word, my* deaf,” 
added he, looking at Sophia with a bene¬ 
volent smile, whose countenance ex¬ 
pressed a degree qf curiosity which her 
father satisfied, by telling her that it sig¬ 
nified a woinark hater. “ I can begf. 
ample testimony to his uncourteous te-* 

serve towards your sex: and I dare say 

• » 

your 
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your cousin can bear as good testimony 
to the invective with which the ladies 
have, occasionally, assailed him.” 

“ Indeed 1 can,” answered Sophia, 
“ and I used, sometimes, to be half angry 
with him myself; but I will not confess 
how much I was vexed ivhen 1 saw my 
cousin transform him, at once, into a man 
of gillantry. She elFected, in a week, 
what 1 and my friends never could 
effect.” 

“ As his conversion was sudden,’’ said 
I, “ perhaps it may be transitory^” 

■ And even if it were,” rejoined my 
uncle, “ it would not invalidate his other 
just claims to attention. I never could, 
indeed, satisfactorily explain the motives 
of his reserve toivards your sex. It was 
a reserve which was expressed by actions 
rather than by words. He was affable 
and communicative; but still, I know 
.not how it was, he seldom pleased the 
•gay visitors that thronged to my parties. 
Th^y were already attended by fluttering 

insects, 
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insects, perpetually on the wing and- 
perpetii-ally buzzing: and with such can¬ 
didates for attention Mr. Vaughan dis¬ 
dained competition I suppose. Now, 
hen you appeared among us, you seem¬ 
ed as little disposed to receive the labo¬ 
rious civilities, the vapouring politeness, 
the eternal nothings -of these gcrttlenien 
as Mr. Vaughan was to olFer them. Mu¬ 
tual sympathy theretbre attracted you : 
1 can accoimt for it in no other way.” 

“ 1 should not,”.I replied, “ enhance 
your opinion of luy candour, were I to 
.deny that Mr. Vaughan excited feelings 
of preference in my mind.” 

“ Of whatr” interrogated my uncle, 
with a m(.idulation of voice that coitsider- 
ably discr ucerted me. 

“ Ol pietereiice,” I replied, in an ac¬ 
cent somewhat subdued. 

Sophia smiled as she looked at mei 

“ Of prefertfuc^, my dear nicce ?” an¬ 
swered my .uncle. 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

» Really,” 
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“ Really,” replied my uncle, “ 1 
should like to hear your definition of that 
word: I think it would differ greatly 
from Johnson’s, I must confess, 1 have 
often admired the ductility of language 
in a lady’s mouth. How much at va¬ 
riance are their tongues and minds.” 

“ And, perhaps,” said Sophia, “ they 
ought to be so. Wlien a woman speaks 
as she feels, she seldom finds a liberal 
interpreter of her feelings. The world 
has a willing aptitude to mete every 
thing by its own measure; and never so 
willingly as when the thoughts of our sex - 
are to be estimated.” 

. I could have sprung towards Sophia 
and embraced her for this seasonable re- 
^lief; and the dear girl, as she afterwards 
told me, was prompted to speak merely 
from the benevolent wish of rescuing me 
from the painful predicament in which 
.my imcle’s gaiety had placed me. 

Sir James looked at Sophia, with great 
good humour; and when she Ivid ceased 

to 
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to speak, he expressed his doubts of 
what she had said; but, added he, “1 
will not examine too rigorously, for were 
my doubts removed, 1 fear 1 should be 
compelled to confess that the evil has 
originated with ourselves. However, 
from the censure which you have ut¬ 
tered, there does not, I believe, exist an 
individual who has a greater right to be 
exempted than the very man of w'hom 
we have been speaking. I never knew 
a person so free from that meanest of all 
vices, the love ol^ detraction. I have 
otten heard him say, and not without 
some degree of acrimony, that' the most 
liberal estimator of man was a dog. He 
trusts without suspicion, and codfides 
even when he has been betrayed. ‘ Aye, 
aye,*' continued he, addressing himself 
to me, “ what animation now sparkles 
in your eyes, as you listen to this eulo- 
gium.” 

“ It always gives me pleasure,” 
replied, uvth an assumed gravity,.*' to 

contemplate 
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contemplate the human character under 
its fairest aspect; and it gives me added 
pleasure when those whom I thus con¬ 
template are of my acquaintance/’ 

“ And it must give you treble plea¬ 
sure,” answered my uncle with a smile, 
“ when that very acquaintance is in a 
fairway of becoming your husband,” 

“ Why yes, Sir; I will not shrink 
from the implication, nor will I dissem¬ 
ble that to have the prospect of virtue, 
manliness, and hiimanity in such a 
union would give me unfeigned delight, 
for, with such inmates, nothing could 
associate that would sully or degrade ow 
pursuits.” 

“ 'And such inmates,” replied my un¬ 
cle, I have a most firm persuasion are 
the cherished associates of Mr. Vaughan’s 
bosom. Believe me, I should behold with 
siiloere gratification this incipient inter¬ 
course receiving that terfnination which it 
"Yiow promises to do. As far as my judg- 
ifient goes, I do not know a m^n of whose 

heart 
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heart and mind 1 entertain a higher sense 
thaii Qf Mr. Yaughan^s. All his actions 
are evidences of the benevolence of the 
one, and of the elevation and solidity of 
the other." 

“ I consider them as such," I replied. 

“ You must have considered them as 
such," added my uncle, “ or efse he 
would never have excited that preference 
you talk of: for he is wholly without 
those shewy qualities which so easily 
win their progress to •a woman’s heart, in 
the absence of all better ones." 

* “ I think,” said I, “ your censure is 
a little too general: for though I most 
willingly admit, that women too fre¬ 
quently consult their eyes instead of'their 

• • 

head, yet I hope, for the honour of hu- ' 
man nature, for the honour of my own 
sex, aye, and for the honour of yours too, 
there are not wanting those whose digni¬ 
fied sense of right and wrong, and whos^ 
just perception of intrinsic excellency’ 
would lead them to reject with disdajn 

those 
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those equivocal animals whom g^ce and 
beauty attract^ as the sun does vapours 
from a stagnant marsh.” 

“ I hope there are,” replied Sir James. 

“ Indeed I know there are,” added he, 

looking significantly at Sophia and my* 

self. “ Yet, I have often thought, when 

I obseiwed the neglect with which poor 

Vaughan was treated by your sex, that 

if nature had not ordained that in every 

breast a strong and invincible impulse 

should impel man forwards, women 

would, in a m^gorityof cases, be held in 

utter contempt. Were it not so, what 

could rescue them from neglect and dis* 

dain, when we behold them lavish their 

regains upon petty coxcombs, upon ig* 

• • • 

' norant fops, upon debauchees, gamblers, 
and unprincipled wretches; when we 
see those charms and those attractions, 
which endear and embellish life, thrown 

. ^ay upon the worthless and the despi- 
Cjible, while, the modest, the virtuous, 
the cultivated, the feeling mail, because 

he 
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he possesses a less pleasing exterior per- ' 
hap.^, less petulance of manner, and less 
insignificance of deportment, is unheeded 
and despised ? 

“ Your reproach is just,’* said So¬ 
phia ; “ but where shall we look for the 
remedy ?” 

“ Where can we look for it,” answered 
Sir James, “ but among yourselves. I 
shall not be suspected of unmeaning 
compliment when I say that it is in the 
power of your sex fo produce the most 
beneficial reform in* the manners of soci¬ 
ety. Let there be no admirers of folly, 
ignorance, and vanity,-and they would 
soon disappear. The majority of man¬ 
kind are content to follow the common 

• • • 

channel of reception: and if they can ' 
attain their object (which, in this case, 
we admit to be tha notice of the fair 
sex) without virtue, without sense, and 
without character? virtue, sense, an(|^- 
character will become obspletq teftns,' 
except to those who hold al! other* dis¬ 
tinctions 
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tinctions as subordinate to the qualities 
that raise the man above the mere, acci¬ 
dents of circumstance. And one of this 
very limited number is my friend 
Vaughan.*’ 

“ If then,” said I, “ the female part 
of the rising generation were educated 
with that simplicity of understanding 
which vvoqjd disdain the frivolities, the 
weaknesses, and the vices of the other 
sex, you think that un important reform 
would ensue?” 

“ I certainly do,”* replied ray uncle» 
‘‘ and I am sure you must he as sensible 
of the truth of this as myself. It would 
be superfluous to ask you whether you 
would not consider such a reform as be- 

«• k • 

’ neiicial: you have provided an answer 
to such an interrogatory by the election 
which you have made. Hut, respecting 
that election, take counsel from time. I 

> r> 

^would not have you confound what may 
• 1;^ fhe effect of novelty and the efFerves- 
•cenoe - of youthful feeling. With what 

ought 
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ought to be the simple dictates of the 
heart corroborated by the solemn sanc¬ 
tion of the judgment. I will discourse 
with my friend; but be under no anx¬ 
iety : I will not unnecessarily retard the 
completion of your hopes.” 

I was somewhat abashed at this appeal 
to my patience as implying a truth, 
which, however real, I half wished to 
believe concealed. I would not, how¬ 
ever, incur any thing more explicit by 
a disavowal of its propriety. 1 acquiesced 
with a faint smile, and remained silent. 
The conversation insensibly wandered to 
other’ topics, and in a short time my 
uncle left the room. « 

When Sophia and myself were alone, 
it.was some time before either of us 


spoke.. Of the thoughts which were 
passing in my own mind I hAve ho- dis¬ 


tinct recollectioHi They partook of that 
confused ambiguity, of that rapid change', 


which always prevail wheft our ideaa-^re ' 
excited by any circumstance which -in. 


2 .11 


volvcs 
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volvfs much uncertainty as to' the event, 
but which strongly interests our feelings. 
A thousand images presented themselves, 
and were dismissed to make room for a 
thousand more as vague and ns transitory 
as the former. Hope and fear swayed 
my mind alternately, and, as either pre¬ 
dominated, joy or melancholy presided. 
It was in these moments that 1 severely 
felt what a mother might have been to 
me. I should have found counsel in 
her, which, coming from maternal lips, 
would have been heart! without repug¬ 
nance; I should have found sympathy 
too, which, springing in a mother’s heart, 
would Jiave jjomtbrted and relieved me. 
Hut .these endearments were denied. 

My reverie was interrupted by Sophia, 
who proposed that tye should go up into 
the library; I cheerfully assented, for I 
-was glad to escape from the tyranny of 
iWlec,tion. 
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CHAP. XXT. 

f 

My vincle had a well chosen^ but not a 
numerous collection of books. In their 
selection he had studied utility rather 
than ostentation. He had not loaded 
his shelves with authors that were to 
be consulted rather than read; nor did 
he consider it as necessary to have every 
work of acknowledged merit in every 
department of knowledge. It was im- 
[)Ossible that he could peruse them all; 
it wa.s equally impossible that he could 
duly understand them all j jand he could 
not therefore comprehend why he should 
have them all. He held in memory 
the satire of the poet: 

His study! With what authors is it storM ?. 

In books, not authors, curious is my lord : 

To all their dated backs he turns you round; 

Th ese Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has bound 

Lo ! some are vellum* and the rest as good'"^ . . 

* • 

For all his lordship knows, but they are wood. 

9 n * Whilo 
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While Sophia and I were sitting in 
pleasing discourse, wc were interrupted 
by the entrance of my uncle', followed 
by Mr. Vaughan. I felt a little discon¬ 
certed at his appearance, from the re¬ 
membrance of our discourse while at 


breakfast; but it soon passed away, for 
neither my uncle nor Sophia concurred 
to prolong the embarassment by those 
significant looks, or by those half sup¬ 
pressed words which used to be employ¬ 
ed against me. 

It may, perhaps, surprise some of my 
female readers to learn that the assi¬ 
duities of Mr. Vauffhan were' neithel* 


more urgent nor more numerous since 
the disclosure of his sentiments. If pos¬ 
sible, indeed, they, were diminished.— 
There was nothing for them to gain, and 
they, only obstructed, in some degree, 
the developement of those parts of his 
character which were permanent and 
iiitaresting. • ‘Whateve'r is artificial in 
ntanndrs may be dispensed with when it 

c • 

IS 
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is to make room for what is natural; 
remembering that nature, tutored by 
virtue and good sense is deprived of its 
inherent impurities. Perhaps, indeed, 
with these restrictions, the word nature 
is misapplied: but I cannot at this mo¬ 
ment recal a better term. Suffice it 
that my meaning be understood, and I 
will leave to cavillers the ambiguity of 
my language. 

To some inquiries which my uncle 
made respecting the widow of Mi. Thorn¬ 
ton, Mr. Vaughan replied, that his ex-‘ 
'crtions in her behalf were successfully 
terminated. “ I did not, hoAvever, bring 
them to such a completion without some 

_ * 1 j 

difficulty, and indeed without some per¬ 
sonal danger. The miscreant, who claimM 
the performance of the deed, strove, at 
first, to foil me by*collusion and artifice i 
but these I resisted, and thoroughly con¬ 
vinced him thatT could and would re^St 
them. He theni became* clamorouS;,''m- 
solent, and menacing; but the spirj^ 6f 

the 
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the bully soon evaporated, and left the 
mere dregs and lees of the man to quiet 
abhorrence. When he talked of chal¬ 
lenging me, I told him, without reserve, 
that no fear of obloquy from his acquaint-; 
ance could awe me to an act which my 
reason disavowed: that 1 had called upon 
him to ai'range a matter as between civi¬ 
lised men ; and not to terminate it with 
the effusion of blood with the ferocity 
of brutes. 

“ How did he reply to that?” said 
my uncle. , 

“ You may easily conceive _how he 
ivould reply when h^ found that my re¬ 
solutions we^e pacific,” answered Mr. 
Vaughatf. “ The bully sinks into the 
coward when he is resisted: the coward 
swells into the bully when he is avoided. 
He talked big; fretted,fumed,and swore; 
and when he had reached that point, 
having nothing more fo.say or do with 
himy I arose and departed. | will not 
deny'* that my temper was somewhat 

moved, 
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moved, for nothing rouses it so sodn as 
tire sight of frontless wickedness. But, 
as we do not willingly imitate what we 
loathe, I am seldom in danger of losing 
myself in the vortex of another man’s 
depravity.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ you may rest as¬ 
sured that you have forfeited all claim to 
the title of a man of honour.” 

“ Yes,” replied he, smiling, “ in the 
same maimer as 1 have no pretensions to 
the renown of a footpad. No robber will 
consider me as of.the fraternity: nor will 
any duellist. I am equally remote from 
the celebrity of both characters.” 

“ But both characters are not equally 
bad,” said my uncle.” • 

“ They cannot,” replied Mr. Vaughan?, 
“ be put exactly upon a level, because 
the one offends against the laws of God 
and man, and commits a direct violation 
upon the privileges of human nature and 
upon the bulwarks of society: while -the 
other sins certainly against the will ;of 

Heaven, 
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Heaven, and violates probably the order 
of social existence. I say probably, be- 

I 

cause the action isanutually voluntary.’* 

“ It is to be regretted,” said Sir James, 
“ that the invention of man has yet dis¬ 
covered no milder composition for offence 
than the destruction of life, or at least thc^ 
risque of that destruction.” 

“ It is to be regretted,” replied Mr. 
Vaughan; “ and especially when we con¬ 
sider the insignificance of the causes that 
too frequently lead to this disgraceful 
practice. I do not kno^ how a man, who 
is a father, a husband, a son, or a brother, 
acquits himself to his own conscience 
when he enters the field for such a pur¬ 
pose : not, if -his antagonist fall, how he 
soothes that conscience into the belief 
that he has not committed murder. ■ The 
. plea of personal defence is futile; for in 
this 'country personal safety is not so 
.wholly at the mercy of individual ran- 
ocur. There are laws, and vigorous ones 
too,*" if we choose to ny to them. As to 

the 
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. the justification of honour, I tremble to 
think how that will avail them at the 
judgement scat of God. For, what is this 
honour ? Its most bigQfted followers can¬ 
not solve the question. They will tell 
you, that if they do not challenge, or ac- ' 
cept a challenge, under certain circum¬ 
stances, they will not be held as “mm of 
honour: that is, they will be disowned 
by a few profligate, vain, and immoral 
beings, for whose good opinion they are 
to risk their life. > What an absurdity! 
Why it is an emancipation, it is a free¬ 
dom, it is a glorious liberty, to throw off 
the yoke of their opinion. No good, no 
wise, no virtuous man, will despise them: 
and, what is of infinitely greater import- 
ande, their God will not despise them. 
If I am challenged, I have but two 
things to consider u have I given offence ^ 
have. I acted Wrong } If 1 have, it be¬ 
comes me as a rational being, and it is 
my duty as a' Christian, ^ |o. acknowledge 
my offence, and to repair the wrof^. I 

have 
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have committed. If he, whom I have . 
offended or injufed, be not satisfied with 
this, i have no more to do: I have done 
towards him all that would be required 
bf me by my Creator: and shall I dare to 
shed my blood to appease man’s proud 
and intemperate passions ? On the other 
hand, if I am offended or injured, let me, if 
I Can, practice the sublime virtue of for¬ 
giveness: if I cannot, let me demand 
that concession which I feel I would 
myself make; if this*be denied, let me 
not seek for blood. These should be the 
arguments of a wise man : these should 
be the reflections to( a Christian. Is it 
the part of wisdom to ascertain guilt or 
innocence by -an ordeal scarcely less ab- 
^rd dhdn the burning ploughshares ?~ 
No-matter how much I am in the wrong} 

If I have more skill than my adversary, 
or if^a -lucky chance should aid me, and 
1- i^und or kill him4 am immediately 

intio a man of honour.! Nay, 
if vi% both retire without any-personal 
; ' injury, 
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injury, provided we have, each of us, '• 
tired off a loaded pistol, why then we are 
both men of honour! What a despicable 
sophistry it is'!” 

“ Still,” said Sir James,-“ it seems to 
be the opinion of many that it is aBophis*- 
try which cannot be dispensed with.” 

- We may argue thus, replied -Mr. 
A'^aughan, “ and vindicate any practice-. 
,For my own part, if an action cannot 
bear the test of common sense, I require 
no better proof of its'being wrong. >And, 
in this question of duelling,- I'.defy its 
*most zealous advocates to advance a 
single argument in its j'ustification wh&di 
may not be refuted by a simple reference 
to that excellent quality of the. human 
mind. None but the mad, the foolish, 
or the wicked, will set their life upon the 

hazard of every man’s suihmons.^ In 

• 

short, no man .jpossessingj true wisdom 
would be instigated to the' oommi^siop 
of any deed which heiidid net approve dt; ' 
No doubt, among a certain class oftpey, 

I 

sons, 
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sons, I shall be stigmatised for my con¬ 
duct this morning: but of what import¬ 
ance is their opinion to me, that for it, 
I should incur the probability of rushing, 
uncalled} unprepared, into my Maker’s 
presence ? Is a man to be tempted to 
his own destruction by the menaces of a 
ruffi^ ? Against any thing which ran¬ 
cour, malice, or villainy may vent, I have 
a sure antidote in the principles that in¬ 
fluence me.” 

“•Well,” said my uncle, “ I rejoice 
'that you have had the Svisdom to save 
your life, and the.humanity to save the 
relict of your friend from want an<f 
iniseiy. Mrs. Carlton is much advanced 
in years, and ——” 

'. “ Hush!” replied Mr. Vaughan with 
a smile, never believe that a lady can 
grow old. It is in vain diat you read the 
character's of time upon their brow: you 
shall never hear his 'accents from their 
'tongue., Ycuth has no correlative in. 

the lexicon of a woman.” 

* 


“ You 
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“ You are very severe, Mr. Vaughan,** 
said Sophia; “ but I am sure you will 
allow that there are exceptions.’* 

“ No doubt,*’ he replied, “ but I can» 
not speak of what I never saw.” 

“ Cortie, come,” said my uncle, “ 1 
must not stand by and hear you lil^cl the 
whole sex in this manner. Besides, 1 
believe you will seldom find man or wo¬ 
man willing to confess that unwelcome 
truth, that they are old; at least not till 
decrepitude, palsy, or deprivation of some 
. sense, proclaim it loudly to the world.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” answered 
Mr.Vaughan. “ Old age is like the rain¬ 
bow chaced by the heedless boy: always 
distant, yet always near. We all allow 
that we are approaching fiist towards it: 
but few confess that they are yet arrived. 
We contract the circle, year after year, 
and month aftdn month, till, at last, we 
bring it to its narrowest circumferenc.e, 
the grave; and, as we sihk into it, 
confess, with a sigh, that nature has 

' attained 
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attained her limits and now seeks her 
final rest,” 

“ If,’* said I, “old age be that com- 
fortless state which Johnson has depicted, 
it were to be wished that the delusion 
universally prevailed. But, I believe 
there pre many who have a practical con- 
vietion that it is a state Avhich is not 
without its appropriate comforts and de¬ 
lights.” 

“ Dependupon it,” replied Mr.Vaughan, 

“ the delusion docs prevail. In fact, we 
are never without that delusion which - 
'would persuade us that the future has 
something in stor^ different from the past^ 
The ^Tiind loves to repose upon the un¬ 
certainty of hope, for fancy is then sent 
out in quest of untried delights, and the 
heart is happy in visionary bliss.” 

‘•‘ And' most men,” said my uncle, 
‘‘possess that delusion- which teaches 
them their own importance, from the per¬ 
suasion *qf which all these hopes, A^liich 
yop apeak of, too frequently arise.” 


“ The 
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*> “ The pride of self-esteem,” replied 
• * • 

]\lr. Vaughan, “ attends us through life'. 
At eighteen, we think ourselves great, 
and talk, and reason, and dc^matize: at 
twenty-five, we still think ourselves great, 
and look back upon eighteen and wonder 
how we were endured: and thus w^ con¬ 
tinue, with retrospective humiliation and 
present importance: we see the fallacy of 
the past, but we never suspect its exist¬ 
ence in the immediate moment.” 

“ But this,” said I, “ is a salutary de¬ 
ception. Without it, we should be in¬ 
competent to discharge any of the duties 
or to participate in any of the pleasures 
of life. If we possessed that ppre iatelli- 
gence which could strip the actions of the , 
world of all extrinsic qualities, we should 
be as unfit to partake of this terrestrial 
state as mere mortal man would be- to 
enjoy the communipn ofspiritualbeings.” 

“ I willingly admit your induction^”.;, 
replied Mr. Vaughan, “ afid it remiq^s 
me of a remark made by liOrd Bacdit', 

‘ that 
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* that if there were taken, out of men’* 
mindB, vain opinions, flattering hopes, 
false valuations, imaginations as one 
would, and the like, it would leave the 
minds of a number of men poor shrunken 
things, full of melancholy'Sind indisposi¬ 
tion, and unpleasing to themselves.’— 
But though, as you say, it is a salutary 
deception, yet it should be admitted to 
operate no more than what is necessary.” 

There was a pause in our discourse for .. 
some time, which was interrupted by Mr. 
Vaughan, who observed to my uncle that . 
the contemplation of a library always in¬ 
spired him with 'mekncholy emotions* 

’ I did,not immediately c<xnprehend how 
this was; nor did •Sir James, for he in¬ 
quired, with a smile that was half ironi¬ 
cal', what he meant ? ^ 

The' sight of s6 Q^tich mortality,” 
replied Mr- Vaughan, with a tender so- . 
d,lenity of manner, “ as loads the shelves, 
awakens in me reflections of a serious 
nature. When 1 look upon the names 
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of the authors, and recollect that they 
w.ere eminent in their time; that they 
were* loved and honoured, or neglected 
and despised, by the age in which they 
lived; that the mind which conceived, 
and the hand which wrote, those cx:qm> 
site productions which have formed the 
solace of my life arc gone and perished; 
when 1 see the poet, and his critic of after 
ages, side by side; when I behold con« 
temporaries, who seemed born but to be 
each other’s foe, ppw quietly reposing, 
on the same shel^: when I view the in¬ 
fidel and the divine, the wit and the mo¬ 
ralist, the poet and the historian, the 
philosopher and the dramatist, the suc¬ 
cessive glories of successive times, all 
before me ; and when 1 call to memory,> 
that the dimt of these illustrious beings, 
could it be together from distant 

regions, woul(iH|ft in nothii^ di'stingidsh- 
able from the oOQlmon eftrth" we tread . 
upon, 1 am filled awe: 1 meditate 
with pious revermie^infti that' cr^ye. 

9 t spiht 
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spirit which dwells within me, and I 
learn to estimate the instability of every 
thing which is merely human.” 

“ I confess,” said my uncle, after a 
moment’s pause, “ that a library never 
suggested such thoughts to my mind: 
though I believe 1 shall never enter one 
hereaftfer without leaving it as melancholy 
as a * lugg’d bear.’ Your pensive mo¬ 
rality reminds me of the qualities ascribed 
to solitude by Shakspeare, which 

r 

Finds tongues in trees, book^ in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing/* 

4k 

“ I have no doubt,’’replied Mr. Vaughan, 
that these reflections may appear to be 
inadequately .excited; and, indeed, there 
axe’few to whom 1 would disclose them. 
Wc are so apt to ridicule the evidences 
of those feelings with ^!^^h we are our¬ 
selves unacquainted, tkal a man who lays 
his heart open to inspection without cau- 
'•" on, only fur.'^ishes a pretext for the 
y cep.^icism of otti#s; and scepticism, 

real 
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real or assumed, is the fruitful parent of 
S'l.Diderous invective.*’ 

“ Most probably,” answered my uncle, 
“ you will have your full share of that 
slanderous invective. Scepticism will* 
dAubt the purity of your motives in your 
recent conduct; and you may expect to 
hear cowardice and pusillanimity pro 
claimed as the causes of it.** 

“ I am prepared for it,” said Mr. 
Vaughan; and, indeed, 1 ought to be 

<r 

prepared tor it. There are tew men, 1 
believe, who have fallen more within the 
* level of detraction than myself. A proud 
consciousness of my principles, and a de* 
termined adherence to them, have led me 
to atep aside tiom the common “track of 
life, as often as 1 believed that it leU te 
error, folly,* or dissipation. They, whom 
1 left, upbraided^^^ as an apostate, and 
the din of roalicitf''resounded in my^'ears. 
But they had nit power to disturb my. 
course. 1 heard l^turned toHhie 

register of my own brM|ji#«L I found .a 

S I 3 futation 
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'futation that satisfied me: I was content¬ 
ed*: I proceeded onwards/’ ^ 

“ But while you despise," said I, “the 
rancour of calumny as directed against 
’youraelf, you must, I am sure, deplore it 
as a vice of no common magnitude: a§ a 
vice more hostile, perhaps, to the hap¬ 
piness of man and to the welfare of socie¬ 
ty, than many others which obtain a larger 
sh^re of our execration." 

“ I do deplore its existence," replied 
Mr. Vaughan, “ and I abhor its practice. 
I agree with you, that it is more hostile 
to the peace of man, than any other evil 
which infests private life. ‘ Pride,* iMys 
Sir Thomas Browne, * is a vice whose 
name is comprehended in a monosyllable, 
’b\it in its nature not circupaseHbed with 
a world;’ and this import^imonosyllable 
'is what generates ‘an*ti|||lll&ialignity of cen¬ 
sure. It is easier ttf ^tttgrade the wise, 

' the great, and the gbod to our own level, 
than it is to asedfi^ 'Vb their height: not 
iha% viie do de|jlifid them in fiict, but we 
• please 
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please ourselves with the belief of it. 'i-t 
is the sure quality of a mean. mind that 
it hates whatever it eannot equal. A 
beautiful woman will be certain to have 

' i 

detractors a.mong the. tigly : if :8fae be 
witty, she will have them ammig the dull; 
if learned, among the ignorant; .if good, 
among the bad: and if she uni{e ip her¬ 
self all these qualities, she w'Ul unite all 
the world against her. Think not that I 
speak too severe]^; for you must remem- 
.ber, not what is professed to her, bulwbat • 
is said of her, 'and then count mn.dier 
friends. It is the same in every sphere 
of life. It seems td the general .sense 
.cf^mankind, that all virtuous and emi¬ 
nent qualities shall excite envy, and 
de&mat%|^jLand, it must be reluctantly 
confessedj^^^ this propensity is most 
powerful in -^^msde. sex, which I ab* 

, tribute to th^^defectiye edu^tion.-^ 
Paucity of khdwli^ge .drives them to 
any expedients ^f^|he employmettf .of 

time; and their sedcai ^y domestic 

* -'yr 

m^c 
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make them a sort of spy upon the actions 
of the world. Let any one reoal to mind' 
what is the chief conversation at a tea-table. 
Does it turn upon the virtues, the excel¬ 
lencies, or the merits of the absent ? No: 
their failings, their defects, their vices, are 
scrutinized, are ridiculed, are promul¬ 
gated : errors are invented and magnified; 
petty inconsistences are taunted with acri¬ 
mony; dark insinuations are levelled; 
conduct, of whose motive and end we are 
ignorant, is stigmatised; and the cor¬ 
rupted heart is gorged with the offals of 
human nature.” 

“ I think your, delineation is rather 
overcharged,” said my uncle; “ though 
I admit its general truth.” 

“ I differ from you,” re{died Mr. 
Vaughan. “ It is a pictui^h^the original 
of which is to be every house. 

And what is the conse)||^ence > Those 
•who hear, repeat; those who partake of 
the** spoil, commis<&ate the Joss of the 
d^spkuled; Ipendahip is broken in upon; 

domestic 
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domestic peace is violated; confidence 
is- destroyed ; and feuds are generated; 
Johnson has asserted Shakspeare’s claim ' 
t«) immortality upon a single line in iVJac- 
beth: 1 think he deserves it equally foB 
two in Hamlet 

* Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
' shalt not escape calumny/ ’ 

There is no security against the tongue 
of the defamer. If the criminality of an 
action be estimated by the extent of in¬ 
jury which it produces, 1 believe there 
arc few crimt‘s nipre serious ,than that of 
slander: and if the infelicity of life could 
always be traced up to its certain com¬ 
mencement, I am convinced that an aw¬ 
ful proportion would be foundf to flow 
from this baleful source. 1 am never'so 
indignant gs when 1 hear a person need¬ 
lessly defaming<.the absent: for, if they 
be bad, why shouhl we unnecessSTlty pro¬ 
claim it ? and if diey be not, we are then. 
making ourselves infiunous. The props 
and amiable Fenelon jfias *observed,^^^^ 

f chifri^ 
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‘ chanty does not require of us that we 
should not see the faults of others, .but 
that we should avoid being unnecessarily 
attentive to them; and that we should 
not be blind to their good qualities, while 
we are clear«sighted to their bad ones.' 
I wish our divines would more frequently 
introduce this subject into their dis¬ 
courses from the pulpit: it would avail 
more to the well-being of man, and to 
the practice of virtue, than subtle dis¬ 
quisitions upon obscure dogmas of faith. 
According to modern scyiiety, the depar- 
turfe of a person from any company is a 
well understood signal to commence an 
attack; and thpugh this attack is varied 
according to t):ic rank of the assailants, 
some sinning toith politeness and some 
without, yet, 1 make no difference in my 
own mind between the .wcUrbred sneer 
of the drawing-room and the coarse 
abuse of the tradesman's jiarlour. The 
same meanness, duplicity,, and, malignity 
whether tk© attempt is; veiled 

beneath 
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beneath the gaiety of humour, the bfil- 
liancy of wit, or the solemnity* of_ 
truth." 

Mr. Vaughan paused. He hqd here 
disclosed to me a new quality of his mind*, 
and one which no one could contemplate 
without agreeable emotions. It coincided 
with what my uncle had mentioned to 
me at breakfast; and 1 was glad to find 
this confbmiity between his opinion and 
Mr. V'^aughan’s declaration. To me, his 
sentiments were precious. 1 had always' 
held the practics which he reprobated in 
extreme abhorrence. 1 had, indeed, 
never witnessed its influence till my ar¬ 
rival in London. Under my Cher's 
roof it was known only by nanic, and it 

A • 

was mentioned only to be detested. * 

I 

After abme desultory conversation, 
which does not .merit to be recorded,- 
Mr. Vaughan departed, thou^ sTfongly 
pressed by vaf tmcle to remain to dinjier-. 
He could. not,« becttuse Mrs.l^hofnton 
expected him, to whcqln he ]iad to 
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the confirmation of his 8iicces.s in her be- 
halV. As he excused himseif, he looked 
towards me, as if to obtain my sanction 
to his ^proceeding. Could I deny it ?— 
Much as 1 might lose by his absence, 
yet, how could he better approve him¬ 
self in my estimation than by sacrificing 
the selfishness of individual pleasure to 
the dignified task of bestowing comfort 
and aid where both were so much needed ? 
He went; and with him went the best 
‘ ^nd noblest affections <of my nature. 
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CHAP. XXII, 

My volume is now hastening to a close. 

1 have little to tell; and that little I 

shall tell with reluctance. 

Mr. Vaughan saw, or fancied he saw 

in me, those qualities from which hap* 

piness might be expected to flow in the 

married state. The timidity of his cha*< 

racter had alw^s restrained him from 

disclosing to me what were his hopes. 

His letter, inaeed, l^d told me of his 

love; and from that period he etn^aced 

every opportunity tha't presented itself 

% % 

of evincing that love in a manner &t 
once dignified and delicate. I received 
its homages wicliqut affectation. I felt- 
the highest seiftiinents of resjScTdt for 
his mind. I Moved the qualities of his 
heart. Hpre then was the “ union”* 


* See 148 .^. 
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«hicji my revered father had prescribed 
in his last moments, as that without 

\ 

which no permanent felicity could be 
found pi marriage. 

• I featod, however, that I had neg¬ 
lected his other admonition : “ to pro¬ 
ceed with deliberation.” Yet, what 
nioie could time disclose ? Mi. Vaughan 
was intimately known to my uncle ; and 
tor myself, though I willingly believed 
that 1 might find in him additional vir¬ 
tues, I scarcely feared that 1 should dis¬ 
cover* any vices. In tjie course of my 
acquaintance with him 1 had seen and 
heaid him upon various occasions ; but, 
upon^every occasion, I found him influ¬ 
enced by those simple rules of integri- 
tjr which nothing could pervert. To 
him, therefore, I might look as to one 
who would be my cojnapklhion, perhaps 
my guTdel in the path of rectitude. He 
would supply the place of'him of whom 
heaven had bereft me. i 

great ^endowments of miqd gave 

me 
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me ^ery assurance of intellectual 
'li^Jit,. without which, all other pleasures 
are vain, transitory, and degrading, i 
could look forward to that cheerfql com¬ 
munion of thouglil which relieves life 
’^ogotony to those who are placed 
|jfyoiid the necessity of labour. And 
li bln^dd thus be saved from tlife compul¬ 
sion of seeking pleasure in gaiety, dissi- 
pat^n, or fashion. 

the virtues of his heait, I had the 
satsl pledge for tliat of conduct; and> 
iiVthe liberalii]!^ of his judgement 1 be¬ 
laid a surety for a candid interpretation 
f mine. Snspicion^ would be banished 
hm that mind which is unacqupinted 
with practical vice. '' 

I After some months had elapsed', frdm 
the time of his writing the letter, he ven- 
ijiM;ed to disclose, to my uncle the hopes 
which he entertained. Witirhim Be dis- 
couised upod alt thatd^ usually thougW 
necessary to be diseussed previously 
the completion of thoMThopes. T]??5 
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ciflTerd were accepteH, need not be told; 
and that the acceptation gave him plea- 
5ure> VI ill be doubted by none. 

Of vjiyself, I cannot speak as H might 
bf another. The custom of society inter¬ 
poses and bids me be silent. 

[ am happy. 


IfllR RKD. 







